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indicate  to  a  degree  the  substantial  obaraeter  and  merit  of  the 
book. 

'*  The  work  in  question  having  attracted  the  most  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  our  townsman,  and  retired  Bookseller  and  Pub- 
lisher, Mr.  John  Grigg,  (who  has  himself  written  those  Rales  for 
young  men  which  indicate  literary  tendencies  analogous  to 
those  in  this  work)  it  has  been  most  appropriately  dedicated  to 
him,  '  as  a  slight  tribute  of  respect  for  his  energy  of  character, 
benevolence  of  spirit,  and  generosity  of  nature.'  In  a  letter 
referring  to  Courtship  and  Marriage,  Mr.  Grigg  speaks  of  it  as  a 
book  better  deserving  extensive  circulation  among  families  than 
any  other  printed,  excepting  the  Bible. 

"  Cowrtthip  and  Matrimony  is  published  by  T.  B.  Peterson  k 
Brothers,  in  a  most  attractive  form,  with  a  remarkably  excellent 
steel  line  and  stipple  engraved  portrait  of  Mr.  Morris.  The 
merit  of  this  engraving,  merely  as  a  work  of  Art,  deserves  special 
mention." 

Read  the  following  opinion  of  it  from  John  Grigg,  Esq.,  of  this  Oitj. 

Phaaddpliiay  August  12M,  185i8. 
T.  B.  Petbbsox  k  Bbothbbb  : 

''Obntlbmen  :  I  notice  you  are  about  publishing  'Courtship 
and  Matrimony  ;  with  other  Sketches  from  Scenes  and  Experien- 
ces in  Social  Life, '  by  Robert  Morris,  Esq. 

'*  From  the  commencement  of  my  book-selling  career,  in  July, 
1816,  to  the  present  day,  I  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the 
distribution  of  such  books  as  I  thought  would  promote  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind,  and  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  say,  that  no  book  published  in  this  country  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Bible)  deserves  a  more  general  circulation  into  every 
family  in  our  country  than  the  book  you  now  have  in  press. 

**  The  most  important  part  of  education,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
cultivation  of  the  heart,  and  a  perusal  of  this  work  of  our  friend 
Morris  will  produce  much  good  fruit. 

**  There  is  no  chapter  in  it  any  person  will  read,  but  what  the 
man,  woman,  or  child  will  say  they  are  the  better  after  reading 
and  reflecting  thereon. 

"  With  very  great  respect,  yours  truly, 

'*JouN  GaiGO." 


Copies  of  either  edition  of  the  above  work,  will  be  sent  to 
any  person,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, /ree  of  postage,  on 
their  remitting  the  price  of  the  edition  they  may  wish,  to  the 
publishers.  In  a  letter  post-paid. 

Pablished  BBd  for  lale  by 

T.  B.  PETEESON  &  BROTHERS, 

No.  306  OlMttBVt  Street,  Philmdelphia. 
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TO 


JOHN   aRIOa,    ESQ, 


OF    PHILADELPHIA. 


DsAB  Sib, — 

MoBB  than  two  years  have  elapsed  since  jou  stated  to 
me,  tliat  lie  wlio  slionld  collect  &nd  pablish  the  writings  of 
Mr.  MoBRis  would  render  an  important  seryioe  to  mankind. 

This  pablication,  then,  is  made  at  your  instigation;  and  I 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  Author  and  Pablishers,  that  the  Publio 
will  form  as  high  an  estimate  of  it  as  70a  have  done. 

The  yolame  is  rich  in  moral  experiences — the  collootod 
wisdom  of  an  erentfol  and  thoughtful  life.  Certainly  a  bet- 
ter hand-book  for  every-day  family  reading  could  scarcely  be 
found. 

Thanking  you,  sir,  for  friendship  yariously,  but  never  osten- 
tatiously, expressed,  and  for  many  raluable  business  hints, 

I  remain,  resi>ectfully, 

THOliAS  FITZGERALD. 

FlOLADKLPHIAi  SSFT.  1,  1858. 
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COURTSHIP  AND   MATRIMONY; 

WITH  OTHER  8BXT0HX8 

FBOH  SCENES  AND  EXFERIENCIES  IN  EVEBT-DAT  UFE. 


**  Trom  UiAt  day  forth,  in  jwmm  and  J0701U  bliM, 
Thej  llred  togetiier  long  without  dtbaAo ; 
Hor  priTato  jnn,  nor  ipito  of  onemlM, 
Conid  thako  tho  lafs  aararaneo  of  their  itata.*' 

COUBTSHIP  is  a  great  privilege  in  this  free 
coimtr  J,  and  one,  we  fear,  which  is  not  adequately 
appreciated.  It  permits  man  and  woman  not  only  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  mere  forms  and  features, 
but  with  the  mental  and  moral  qualifications  of  each 
other,  before  entering  upon  the  most  important  con- 
tract of  human  society.  We  regard  this  as  a  great  privi- 
lege, for  it  is  enjoyed  only  by  an  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  human  fEimily.  Thus  in  Turkey,  from  the  time 
that  a  girl  reaches  the  age  of  ten,  she  is  taught  to  shun 
the  eye  of  man.  Her  marriage  is  arranged  by  her 
friends,  and  with  an  individual  whom  she  has  never 
seen.  The  blissful  period  of  courtship,  and  all  the  de- 
lights of  hope  and  love,  are  lost  to  her.  Nay,  after  she 
becomes  a  wife,  she  is  excluded  from  the  society  of  all 
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het  male  reUtions,  with  the  exception  of  &ther,  nncles^ 
and  brothers,  who  are  permitted  to  pay  a  short  yisit 
of  ceremony,  and  only  on  festal  days. 

In  some  parts  of  Arabia  we  are  told  that  parents 
ate  accustomed  to  promise  their  children  in  marriage 
when  bat  a  few  years,  or  even  a  few  months  old.  The 
fiither  of  the  male  child  buys  the  girl.  He  bargains 
about  the  price,  and  pays  down  part  of  it  iounediately 
by  way  of  earnest.  Thus  the  wives  are  all  bought — 
neither  party  most  deeply  interested  having  any  say 
in  the  matter  at  the  time  of  entering  into  the  contract. 

Our  Indians  have  a  much  more  rational  system.  Mr. 
Slurray  tells  us  that  among  the  Pawnees,  when  the 
lover  wishes  to  break  the  ice,  he  visits  the  tent  of  the 
&ther  of  the  one  beloved,  without  any  invitation.  He 
fdts  on  the  comer  of  a  mat  for  some  time,  and  retires 
without  i^eaking.  A  few  days  after,  he  pays  a  second 
visit — ^wears  his  bufiGeJo  robe  gracefUly  about  him, 
with  the  wrong  side  out,  and  again  sits  silentiy  in  the 
comer  of  the  tent.  If  the  father  determine  to  reject 
him,  nothing  is  placed  for  him  to  sit  on,  and  no  meat 
is  ofibred  him ;  but  if  he  approve  of  the  match,  the 
rights  of  hospitality  are  observed.  Feasts  are  then 
given  by  the  respective  parties,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
ccHisent  of  their  relatives.  If  these  terminate  &vorably , 
the  young  man  presents  himself  once  more  before  the 
bride  at  the  door  of  the  tent,  and  then  turns  and  walks 
slowly  off  toward  his.  She  rises  and  follows  him,  and 
the  marriage  is  then  complete.  All  this  is  done  with- 
out a  word  passing  between  the  bride  and  her  husband 
that  is  to  be. 

This  is  somewhat  of  an  improvement  on  the  Turkish 
and  Arabian  system ;  but  how  miserably  defective  as 
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compared  with  that  praotioed  among  the  more  refined 
and  civilized  nations  of  the  earth — and  especially  in 
our  own  coiintry!    Here  the  period  of  courtship  is 
recognized,  and  justly,  as  the  most  blissful  of  human 
existence — the  brightest,  greenest,  sunniest  spot  on 
the  wayside  of  life.    Generally  speaking,  it  extends 
over  a  space  of  from  one  to  five  years — a  time,  too, 
when  the  mind  and  the  heart  are  alike  peculiarly  sus- 
oeptible  to  all  that  is  exquisite  in  sentiment  or  beauti- 
ful in  nature  1    When  the  fiiture  is  painted  by  the 
imagination,  and  we  see  in  the  distance  nothing  but 
brightness  and  bliss.    Before  we  have  been  taught  the 
sad  lessons  of  experience — ^before  care,  and  pain,  and 
vicissitude  have  robbed  the  golden  dreams  of  youth 
of  their  rich  promise  and  sunny  splendor.    Before 
life  has  caught  a  shadow  from  the  wings  of  time. 
When,  bounding  forward  with  high  hopes  and  pant- 
ing spirits,  we  pass  the  silver-headed  wayfarers  of  an 
earlier  generation,  as  the  beings  of  another  world — as 
those  who  have  finished  the  joyous  career  that  we  are 
but  just  banning.    Then  it  is,  that  we  live  in  a 
world  of  oar  own  imagining.    Then  it  is,  that  the 
heart  in  the  spring-time  of  existence  thrills  and  dilates 
with  many  an  exquisite  emotion — that  Death  seems 
afSur  off  and  robbed  of  all  his  terrors.    Then,  that  the 
future  rises  up  as  a  rich  landscape,  with  green  fields, 
pleasant  valleys,  shadowy  retreats,  and  a  golden  simset 
bending  above  the  whole.      Some  feiry  spirit   too 
mingles  in  and  gives  additional  zest  to  the  scene — an 
idol,  in  whom  we  see  all  the  elements  of  perfection — a 
being  of  the  heart — 

••VatrMtkAflnt  that  fell  of  womfta  kind, 

WbiB  OB  JJ^  dimdg  j^t  lortlj  awpeat  unUlag, 
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Wbow  UBt*  tluo  wu  (tuBptd  npoa  har  nlsd— 

Ent  oon  b«gnU«d''4iid  ^TflrmoTt  (MffdllLiLg: 
SkollBf  u  (bat,  ik  I  loo  truHudanl  TldsB, 

To  Hrnnr'i  pluatom'iHopIod  ilombtr  glT4iL» 
WImb  luut  bhU  h«it  *c*lii  IB  drduu  B^iIeii, 

Aad  palBH  Um  loit  on  Mith  muwai  1b  Hmtu  I " 

For  a  time  we  h&TO  not  the  possession  of  all  oar 
Realties.  The  manlineeB  of  our  natare  is  softened  and 
subdued.  Our  world  seems  concentrated  into  one 
slight  object;  and  what  is  the  ej'es  of  others  are 
deemed  blemishee  and  imperfections,  are  regarded  by 
the  mad  lover  as  of  little  more  importance  than  spots 
on  the  sun.  In  the  one  &ii  form  we  see  nothing  but 
"  perfect  symmetry" — 

■■Bwnru-Ukiialt, 
At  lb*  |UdM  by  ni  u  B  lonlf  dnBm, 
nniinnn^lnfnilli     Itob  bar  Mfhl  aya  Ik*  wml 
IiMkaDiil:  Bud  Uka  til*  lapuoa  gng  o>  tha  bi^ 
Bhovi  Iha  mlBa'i  waalth  vIiUb.    DpsB  bar  Bwa, 
A*OBBloTal7  landtcBpe,  ibBdt  and  niBltgbt 
FU7  u  itnug  Cwllng  twtja ;  saw  bat  a^a  iBihaa 
A  baam  at  nptnta— do*  lata  drop  ■  taar ; 
ABd  BOW  npoB  bar  brow—**  wbas  (ba  nUbov 
Baan  lU  tUt  anb  IB  haBTas—FHM  alia  aad  (Ud< 
Tb*  nraat  drop*  a*  tb*j  frU." 

Snch  are  the  portraits  of  the  hours  of  coortahip; 
such  the  &ir  shapes  that  lend  eochantment  to  those 
hours. 

Then  it  is  that  the  heart  ia  touched  with  the  droam 
of  love — ^triumphant  love,  which 

"Uk*  Anm*  tnaibla*  lato  b*!*^, 
ABd  witb  Unt,  UekartBf  aad  ODaartala  bHBi 
aiTaa  BDllH  ol  tba  BwiitgilB(  world  wltbln  ■■, 
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Witli  sncli  views,  and  such  feelings,  and  such  a 
companion,  how  can  the  period  of  courtship  be  other 
than  highly  blissful?  Even  if  deceived,  the  delusion 
is  delicious  while  it  lasts ;  and  if  we  are  able  to  keep 
it  up  throughout  the  whole  journey  of  life,  so  much 
the  better.  There  is  no  happier  man  than  the  in- 
dividual who  has  boundless  confidence  in  his  wife — 
who  looks  upon  her  as  the  model  of  womankind,  &ult- 
less  as  well  in  person  as  in  mind — 

Of  lOTtUnMS  ftlOBt." 

What  matters  it  to  him  that  the  world  does  not  con- 
cur in  his  estimate,  or  that  his  neighbor  holds  a  dif- 
ferent view?  He  did  not  consult  the  world  at  large  in 
seeking  a  choice — ^nor  did  he  hold  the  view  of  his 
neighbor  important — 

*<  Wlttt  mf  I  bow  Iklr  A*  be, 
If  ah*  b«  not  fldr  to  mt." 

The  correct  policy — ^nay,  the  duty  of  the  married,  is 
to  realize  as  fiur  as  possible,  in  the  subsequent  period 
of  existence,  the  expectations  held  out  by  the  trial 
time  of  oourtship.  To  preserve  in  after  life  the  same 
bright  picture  that  won  our  early  idolatry.  To  keep 
the  flame  kindled  in  youth,  constantly  fed  by  gentle- 
ness of  a£bction,  kindlinees  of  manner  and  depth  of 
regard,  and  thus  to  cherish  a  holy  light  that  will 
cheer  and  gladden  hearth  and  home  till  the  latest 
period  of  existence. 

To  win  a  man's  afEbotions  is,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, an  easy  matter — ^to  retain  them  is  the  great  art, 
the  troe  seoret  of  domeatio  feiidtj.    The  wi&  liki^tt 
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should  at  least  endeavor  to  render  herself  quite  as 
attractive  as  the  maid — and  thus  to  show  that  she  at 
once  understands  the  obligations  assumed  at  the  altar ; 
appreciates  the  confidence,  and  is  really  anxious  to 
preserve  the  affections  of  her  husband.  But  the 
moment  the  matrimonial  knot  is  tied,  let  her  tear 
away  the  mask — let  her  become  inattentive  to  the 
little  delicacies  of  dress  and  refinements  of  manner — 
the  many  nameless  attractions  that  speak,  as  it 
were,  from  the  depths  of  the  souL  Let  her  exhibit 
apathy  and  indifference,  and  the  veil  will  soon  fall 
from  the  features  of  both— and  the  one  stand  forth  a 
heartless  hypocrite;  the  other  a  betrayed  and  dissi- 
pated wretch.  This  is  no  idle  picture — no  false  theory. 
It  will  apply  as  well  to  the  husband  as  the  wife :  nay, 
with  far  more  force  to  the  former,  who  must  seek  to 
betray — by  assuming  a  mask  deep  and  subtle,  and, 
&om  his  relative  position  in  society,  far  more  culpable 
than  that  which  sometimes  conceals  the  guile  of  the 
gentler  portion  of  creation.  Courtship,  then,  is  not 
only,  when  animated  by  purity  of  motive  and  sincerity 
of  aflSdction,  a  blissful  but  a  deeply  important  period. 
^'  How  often,"  as  has  been  eloquently  observed  of  a 
new  acquaintance,  ''does  it  change  in  every  respect 
the  cyirrent  of  our  days  on  earth — aye,  and  afEect  eternity 
itself!"  It  may  be  said  to  form  the  period  of  time  at 
which  two  streams  meet  There  the  waters  of  both 
are  insensibly  blended:  the  clear  and  the  turbid,  the 
rough  and  the  smooth,  the  rapid  and  the  slow.  Each 
not  only  modifies  the  manner,  and  directs  the  progress 
of  ihe  other  with  which  it  mingles,  but  the  stream,  if 
fiilly  united  in  an  after  period,  is  influenced  by  mutual 
hopes  and  iears,  and  joys  and  sorrows.    The  charac- 
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teristics,  the  trials,  the  successes  and  reverses  of  life 
which  were  before  individual  and  distinct,  are  now 
shared  alike  and  in  common.  Ck)urt8hip,  then,  is  a 
period  fall  of  responsibility;  for  it  may  be  said  to 
color  and  influence  all  the  after  period  of  earthly  ex- 
istence. It  is  to  marriage,  what  the  bud  is  to  the 
flower — ^the  very  soul  and  centre  from  which  all  life, 
sweetnefls,  and  beauty  are  difiEused.  It  constitutes  the 
halcyon  period  of  mortal  existence — 


*«WlMn«arihl«  Mated 

With  haM  mora  biUliAnt  thjui  the  IrU'  djee— 
WlMB  IHb  ileeif  to  a  Mry  legend,  printed, 

Ib  goldea  ebuneten  for  lorlng  ejee— 
When  poetry  is  felt  the  poreet,  sweetest — 

Unwritten  poetry  of  stars,  birds,  flowers 
When  happj  momeats  wing  themselTes  the  fleetest, 

Aad  light  as  gossamer  float  rosy  honrs— 
Whan  as  pore  spifits  on  the  earth  we  wander. 

And  feel  it  not  a  oold,  deinslTe  sphere, 
Bnt  bright  and  beantiftal  on  whteh  we  ponder, 

Deeming  ne  mradise  ean  be  more  dear, 
When  to  the  enehanted  sonl  Iots's  bliss  is  given— 
▲  dream— a  TisioB  of  its  after  heaTsn.** 


But  there  is  a  time  for  all  things,  and  Courtship, 
however  delightfiil,  should  have  a  proper  termination. 

Marriage  is  justly  regarded  by  all  true  philosophers 
as  one  of  the  best  and  purest  of  institutions — an  insti- 
tution that  has  the  approbation  of  Divinity  itself.  ^*  Be 
fruitfiil  and  multiply/'  is  the  precept  of  the  Almighty. 
The  Hebrews  married  very  early,  for  a  single  life  was 
ooQsidered  disgraceful  in  Israel.  The  engagements 
of  those  early  days  lasted  from  six  to  twelve  months. 
The  men  were  frequently  not  more  than  eighteen — 
the  females  not  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age.  Some 
days  after  the  wedding,  the  bride  was  conducted  to 
she  home  of  her  hosband,  and  was  not  caOied  a^^nSi^ 
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until  that  time.  This  was  done  with  much  oeremony, 
and  the  singing  of  a  prayer  like  this: — ^' Glory  to 
Thee,  O  Lord  our  Gk>d,  King  of  the  world,  who  hast 
created  all  things  for  thy  glory.  We  praise  Thee,  O 
Lord,  that  hast  created  man  in  tby  image  and  resem- 
blance, and  hast  prepared  him  a  mate  of  the  same 
nature  forever.  Glory  to  Thee,  0  Lord,  that  rejoicest 
Zion  in  the  multitude  of  her  children.  Bless  this 
couple  with  joy,  as  thou  hast  blessed  the  first  man  and 
woman  in  the  paradise  of  Eden.  Praised  be  thy 
name,  0  Lord,  our  God,  that  spreadeth  pleasure  over 
the  husband  and  his  wife ;  and  that  hast  created  for 
them  joy,  songs,  love,  friendship,  peace,  connubial 
tenderness,  &c.  &o." 

Marriage  was  practiced  by  the  earliest  sovereigns 
of  the  nations ;  by  Menes,  the  first  king  of  Egypt ; 
Fohi,  the  first  sovereign  of  China,  and  Cecrops,  the 
first  legislator  of  the  Greeks.  The  earliest  laws  en- 
couraged matrimony.  Thus  by  the  Jewish  law,  a 
married  man  was  for  the  first  year  exempted  from 
going  to  war,  and  excused  from  the  burden  of  any 
public  office.  Among  the  Peruvians  he  was  free  for 
a  year  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes.  Offences  against 
the  marriage  rites  were  punished  by  the  ancient  nations 
with  the  greatest  severity ;  and  it  has  been  well  ob- 
served by  an  eminent  historian,  that  in  reality  no 
single  offence  is  equally  pernicious  to  society. 

A  singular  practice  prevailed  among  the  early  Assy- 
rians. In  every  village,  they  collected  once  in  the 
year,  all  the  young  women  who  were  marriageable,  and 
the  public  crier,  beginning  with  the  most  beautiful,  put 
them  up  at  auction,  one  after  another.  The  rich,  of 
course,  had  the  first  choice  under  these  circumstances-. 
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bat,  as  a  palliative,  the  money  thus  realized  was  assessed 
as  a  portion  to  the  less  attractive.     When  their  turn 
came,  each  woman  was  bestowed  on  the  man  who  was 
willing  to  accept  her  with  the  smallest  portion.  But  no 
man  was  allowed  to  carry  off  the  woman  he  had  pur- 
chased,anless  he  gave  security  that  he  would  take  her  to 
wife.    And,  if  subsequently  it  happened  that  the  hus- 
band for  any  cause  put  away  his  wife,  he  was  obliged  to 
pay  back  the  money  he  recieved  with  her.   It  was  also 
stipulated  by  the  laws  of  Assyria,  that  the  women  should 
be  tcell  treated  by  their  husbands :  an  excellent  provision, 
and  one  that  might  be  emulated  with  advantage  among 
some  of  the  modem  nations.  The  condition  of  woman,  it 
has  been  well  observed,  in  all  ages,  has  been  a  criterion 
of  the  progress  of  civilization  and  refinement  of  manners. 
Holding  this  proposition  to  be  sound,  we  allude  with 
feelings  of  laudable  pride  to  the  position  of  our  own 
country.   Women  in  the  United  States  are,  if  not  fully 
and  adequately,  very  generally  respected.   This  is  con- 
ceded even  by  one  of  our  most  malignant  libellers,  Cap- 
tain Marryatt.      De  Tocqueville  also  observes  that: 
"Long  before  an  American  girl  arrives  at  the  age  of  mar- 
riage, her  emancipation  from  maternal  control  begins ; 
she  has  scarcely  ceased  to  be  a  child,  when  she  already 
thinks  for  herself^  speaks  with  freedom,  and  acts  on  her 
own  impulse.     The  great  scene  of  the  world  is  con- 
stantly open  to  her  view ;  fer  from  seeking  concealment, 
it  is  every  day  disclosed  to  her  more  completely,  and 
she  is  taught  to  survey  it  with  a  firm  and  calm  gaze. 
Thus  the  vices  and  dangers  of  society  are  early  revealed 
to  her ;  as  she  sees  them  clearly,  she  views  them  with- 
out illusions,  and  braves  them  without  fear;  for  she  is 
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ftdl  of  reliance  on  her  own  strength,  and  her  reliance 
seems  to  be  shared  by  all  who  are  about  her." 

These  admissions,  we  are  willing  to  r^;ard  as  atoning 
for  a  multitude  of  sins.  In  the  language  of  a  celebrated 
French  philosopher,  ^'So  long  as  a  nation  preserves  the 
purity  of  character  and  modesty  of  deportment,  which 
constitute  the  most  ennobling  attributes  of  the  sex,  both 
the  morals  and  the  liberties  of  that  nation  may  be  con- 
sidered measurably  safe.  The  congenial  soil  of  liberty 
is  amidst  a  virtuous  people ;  and  no  people  can  long 
continue  virtuous,where  women  in  the  mass  are  regard- 
less of  modesty  of  manner,  propriety  of  deportment,  or 
the  tone  of  whose  conversation  is  not  brightened  and 
elevated  by  the  unsullied  principles  of  delicacy  and 
virtue." 

But  the  practice  just  alluded  to  was  not  confined  to 
the  Assyrians.  It  is  stated  that  in  many  of  the  ancient 
nations  the  husband  was  obliged  to  purchase  his  wife 
by  presents,  and  by  personal  services  to  her  father. 
When  Abraham  sent  to  demand  Bebecca  for  his  son 
Isaac,  he  charged  his  messenger  with  magnificent  pres- 
ents. Jacob  served  seven  years  for  each  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Laban  who  were  given  to  him  in  marriage.  Ho- 
mer alludes  to  this  custom  as  existing  in  Greece.  The 
same  system  was  in  use  among  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  India,  Spain,  Germany,  Thrace,  and  Gaul — and 
modem  travelers  state  that  it  prevails  at  this  day  in 
China,  Turkey,  Africa,  and  also  among  some  of  the 
savage  tribes  of  America. 

Another  practice  also  exists  among  portions  of  the 
aborigines  of  the  American  continent  We  allude  to 
the  marriage  by  a  chief  of  several  sisters.  This  is 
common  in  Upper  California,  among  the  Pawnees  and 
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aeveral  other  tribes.  But  this  is  in  savage  life,  in  a 
condition  of  society  where  chastity  is  ahnost  unknown, 
md  where  a  wife  and  a  slave  are  synonymous  terms. 
Among  the  Pawnees,  for  example,  the  wife  rises  an  hour 
before  daylight,  packs  up  the  baggage,  strikes  the  tent, 
saddles  the  horses  and  mules,  and  travels  on  foot  from 
thirty  to  forty  miles  a  day,  carrying  on  her  back  either 
a  child  or  a  package  of  considerable  size,  while  the 
husband  or  tyrant  rides.  A  sad  illustration  this  of  the 
practice  of  polygamy.  Its  tendency  is  alike  vicious 
everywhere,  among  the  civilized  and  the  savage.  Wit- 
ness its  operation  in  Turkey,  where  it  is  sustained  by 
the  Koran.  Women  there  are  in  a  wretched  condition 
as  r^ards  liberty,  morals,  and  mind.  Marriage  in  that 
country  is  exclusively  a  civil  contract,  which  is  attested 
before  the  Cadi,  or  magistrate,  by  friends  of  the  two 
parties,  neither  of  whom  need  be  present.  When  a 
man  of  rank,  says  a  modem  traveler,  (and  none  but 
such  can  maintain  a  number  of  wives,)  marries  a  wo- 
man who  is  his  equal,  a  stipulation  is  made  that  she 
shall  be  his  only  spouse.  But  if,  as  is  more  frequently 
the  case,  he  take  a  plurality  of  wives  of  a  rank  inferior 
to  his  own,  each  is  entitled  to  a  separate  establishment, 
and  all  can  demand  equal  privileges  till  one  be  elevated 
above  the  rest  by  becoming  a  parent ;  and  the  mother 
of  the  eldest  son  is  called  the  chief  spouse.  The  prin- 
cipal object  or  desire  with  the  Moslem,  as  with  the  He- 
brew women,  is  children ;  and  those  whose  wishes  are 
realized,  regard  with  contempt  their  less  fortunate  rivals, 
while  in  turn  they  are  eyed  with  burning  jealousy. 
Among  the  tenants  of  the  Harem  who  can  claim  no 
connubial  privileges,  the  mother  of  a  daughter  ranks 
above  one  who  is  cbildleas;  but  the  mother  o£  a  ^u  Sa 
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lord,  a  comparatively  obscure  lieutenant  of  German 
Hussars. 

We  consider  tbe  act  the  noblest  in  the  character  of 
Victoria,  and  entitled  to  the  approbation  of  every  ele- 
vated mind — of  all  who  can  appreciate  the  purity,  the 
depth,  and  magnanimity  of  sincere  affection — the  truth, 
the  fervor,  the  fidelity  of  woman's  love. 

In  this  single  instance  the  heart  of  the  gentler  sex 
is  seen  in  all  its  sincerity,  truth  and  beauty,  and  the 
dictates  of  that  heart,  as  exemplified  in  the  choice  of  a 
husband,  cannot  but  have  a  salutary  moral  influence 
upon  the  age. 

And  why  should  we  not  attach  importance  to  the 
character  of  woman  ?  Her  influence  over  the  destinies 
of  men  and  of  nations  has  been  mighty  in  all  ages  of 
the  world.  Without  her  we  had  never  existed — while 
with  her,  life  has  a  thousand  joys  and  a  thousand  rays 
of  sunshine  that  live  only  in  her  presence.  Her  smiles 
and  her  tears  are  alike  potential 

Even  the  iron-hearted  Coriolanus  was  not  proof 
against  the  latter.  Banished  from  Rome,  and  in  arms 
against  his  sovereign  State,  he  refused  all  terms  of  ac- 
commodation, until  a  band  of  Boman  matrons,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Veturia,  repaired  to  the  camp  of  the 
traitor  and  threw  themselves  at  his  feet.  The  severity 
of  his  nature  was  not  proof  against  this  appeal.  Corio- 
lanus— the  arrogant  and  the  iron-hearted — laid  down 
his  arms— ordered  his  troops  to  retire,  and  thus  Home, 
the  mighty  mistress  of  the  world,  owed  her  safety  to 
the  tears  of  a  woman. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  many  similar  instances.  His- 
tory informs  us  that  most  of  the  revolutions  of  the 
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Boman  state,  were  measnrablj,  if  not  altogether,  at- 
tributable to  women. 

The  story  of  Lucretia,  who  preferred  death  by  her 
own  hands  to  a  life  of  dishonor,  is  fSuniliar  to  all,  and 
is  a  case  in  point.  Brutus  was  a  witness  of  the  scene. 
He  drew  the  dagger  from  her  heart,  and  swore  by  the 
eternal  gods  to  be  the  avenger  of  her  death.  And  well 
he  kept  the  oath.  The  dead  body  of  Lucretia  was 
taken  to  the  Forum,  and  there  the  people  were  aroused 
to  vengeance  and  to  liberty.  The  Senate  could  not 
resist  the  popular  clamor.  O&nded  virtue  cried  aloud 
for  justice.  Tarquin  was  banished ;  the  regal  office 
was  abolished ;  and  thus  to  the  &te  of  a  woman,  Bome 
owed  the  down&ll  of  a  tyrant  and  the  establishment 
of  a  Bepublic. 

The  case  of  Virginia  is  another,  dear  to  virtue  and 
to  liberty.  It  preceded  and  led  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  iniquitous  Decemviri,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Consular  government. 

We  may  also  instance  a  third  case  not  long  after. 
Uarcus  Fabius  Ambustus  had  given  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters in  marriage  to  Lucinius  Stocco,  a  plebeian,  and  the 
other  to  Servius  Sulpitius,  a  patrician,  and  a  military 
tribune.  One  day  when  the  wife  of  the  plebeian  was  at 
her  sister's  house,  the  lictor  who  walked  before  Sulpi- 
tius on  his  return  from  the  Senate,  knocked  loudly  at 
the  door  to  apprise  those  within  of  the  approach  of  the 
magistrate.  The  noise  threw  the  wife  of  the  plebeian 
into  a  panic ;  her  sister  laughed  at  her  alarm,  and  uttered 
a  malicious  jest  on  the  inequality  of  their  situations. 
A  very  small  matter,  says  Livy,  is  sufficient  to  disturb 
the  quiet  of  a  woman's  mind.  The  affront  was  taken 
seriously  to  heart — it  became  a  subject  of  grave  oom- 
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plaint — ^the  fatlier  was  consulted  and  petitioned,  and 
the  result  was  the  admission  of  the  plebeian  order  to  the 
Consular  dignity. 

But  we  might  cite  numerous  illustrations  in  the  his- 
tory of  other  nations,  equally  conclusive,  had  we  time. 

We  repeat  then  that  too  much  importance  cannot 
be  attributed  to  the  character  of  woman, — 

**  Fint  at  the  croM  And  Mirliaat  at  the  gniTe." 

In  the  hour  of  adversity  her  cheering  presence  is  as 
the  bright  light  of  a  purer  world — while  prosperity 
and  human  bliss  are  but  hollow  and  meaningless  coun- 
terfeits, unless  she  constitute  one  of  their  chief  elements. 
In  how  many  dear  relations  does  she  stand  to  us  I 

The  mother — sister — daughter — wife!  The  Eng- 
lish language  does  not  contain  four  words  calculated 
to  call  forth  deeper  fountains  of  emotion,  or  to  kindle 
associations  dearer  and  fonder  to  the  human  heart 
But  as  it  is  of  the  last  and  most  endearing  relation 
that  we  would  speak,  we  must  not  pause  by  the  wayside 
to  touch  upon  the  others,  although  each  is  calculated 
to  call  back  delightftd  recollections  and  touch  every 
chord  of  the  human  soul ! 

A  modem  writer  has  an  eloquent  passage  in  one  of 
his  works,  which  we  will  be  excused  for  referring  to 
here.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the 
English  language, — an  apostrophe  in  the  course  of  a 
long  story,  in  which  the  author  pauses  for  a  moment 
to  address  his  wife.     Thus — 

"Beautiful  being,  whom  now,  in  no  boyish  vision,  I 
behold,  with  thy  soft  eyes,  which  are  as  the  mirrors  of 
human  tenderness,  and  thy  pure  brow  where  never  cloud 
or  shade  rufOied  the  abode  of  all  gentle  and  womanly 
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tlionght — and  thy  feiry  and  fond  step,  where  the  vigi- 
lance and  the  care  of  love  preside  and  sleep  not,  hast 
thon  filled  the  fountains  of  my  heart  with  a  mighty 
and  deep  stream^  and  shall  they  not  overflow !  Thy 
cheek  is  paler  than  it  was,  my  love,  and  thy  smile  has 
a  fainter  play,  and  the  music  of  thy  sweet  voice  is  more 
low  and  hushed,  and  the  zephyr  that  waiteth  on  thy 
footsteps  flags  at  times  with  a  weaker  wing,  so  that 
when  I  look  on  thee,  my  eyes  have  tears,  but  they  are 
not  the  tears  of  sorrow — ^for  to  me  there  is  a  brighter 
lustre  in  thy  later  years,  than  when  in  the  glory  of  our 
earlier  spring,  the  cheek  of  Hebe  would  have  been  dim 
to  thine!  Has  not  the  bloom  of  affection  a  richer 
damask  than  the  bloom  of  health?  In  thy  looks  I 
behold  the  loveliness  of  comfort  and  of  hope,  and  thy 
smile  has  the  beauty  of  the  steps  which  upon  the  moun- 
tain-top are  the  messengers  of  glad  tidings.  Thou  hast 
trusted  thine  all  unto  me,  and  while  the  vessel  yet 
lives  through  the  stormy  tide,  thy  treasures  shall  be 
safe! 

"  For  thee,  my  latest  and  my  living  dream — for  thee 
what  blessing  shall  I  invoke  7  In  the  silence  I  have 
made  a  vow ;  in  the  night  I  have  recorded  a  pledge. 
Come  under  the  shadow  of  my  soul,  and  while  it  yet 
lives  to  the  things  of  earth,  it  is  in  my  vow  and  my 
pledge  that  thy  blessing  shall  be  found  f 

These  are  sentiments  worthy  a  happy  union — a 
generous  heart  and  an  elevated  mind.  They  breathe  the 
spirit  of  true  philosophy — of  sincere  affection — and  at 
once  indicate  the  possession  by  the  author  of  emotions 
and  sympathies  beyond  and  above  the  vxdgar  passions 
and  attadiments  of  coarse  and  mercenary  life.  They 
are  in  some  sense  spiritual;  and  partake  more  of  thd 
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ennobling  and  refining  attributes  of  the  sonl,  than  of 
the  grosser  feelings  of  our  earthly  nature.  They 
breathe — 

<«  That  loT«  IntoaM  which  learaal  J07  mirTiTM, 

Foanded  on  datj  aad  the  nuptial  tow, 
Which  with  its  partner  in  affMtion  ttriTos, 

BouBt  in  the  070,  and  gladdona  on  tho  hrow, 

Whon  pain  and  agonj  themaelrw  endow ; 
That  loTO  intenae  which,  plUow*d  in  the  ekiec, 

On  a  next  world  of  brighter  blies  relict. 
Iliat  loTe  intenae  which  purer  ardors  warm, 

On  blameleaa  Utcc  and  Iklthfiil  breasta  which  ctandi, 
Which  greeta  the  aunahine  and  deflea  the  atorm, 

Which  Time  but  atrengthena,  and  which  Death  wlthatanda,— 
Tirai  of  the  eocial  charltlea  which  fonn 

Piaraatal,  filial,  and  flrtternal  banda; 
That  lore  with  wedlock*8  raja  alone  can  ahlne, 
Ita  aource,  Ita  enda,  are  deathleea  and  dirine.*' 


Marriage,  we  contend,  is  desirable  and  commendable 
in  every  point  of  view.  No  nation  can  exist  long  and 
successfully,  that  does  not,  in  the  first  place,  recognize 
the  institution  of  marriage;  and,  in  the  second,  endeavor 
to  observe  and  keep  pure  the  principles  of  that  sacred 
obligation.  The  founders  of  Home,  as  already  shown, 
were  compelled  to  commit  a  gross  outrage  upon  a 
neighboring  people,  in  order  to  possess  themselves  of 
wives.  A  nation  without  women  was,  naturally  enough| 
and  even  in  that  early  time,  looked  upon  as  an  ab- 
surdity. 

«*▲  world  without  a  aun," 

in  the  strong  language  of  the  poet,  is  a  fit  illustration 
of  such  a  condition.  Marriage  then,  in  a  national  point 
of  view,  is  not  only  commendable  but  indispensable. 
For  "  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,"  in  any  moral 
or  civilized  sense ;  while  woman,  dear  woman,  has  been 
not  inaptly,  although  somewhat  inelegantly  defined,  by 
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t  sonthem  judge,  to  be  a  "  marrying  creature."  Strike 
tliat  sacred  and  heaven-bom  institution  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  her  condition  would  indeed  be  deso- 
late  and  wretched. 

Dr.  Franklin  was  an  earnest  advocate,  not  only  for 
marriage,  but  for  marriage  early  in  life.  True,  he  had 
a  fond  and  a  frugal  wife — one  who  assisted  him  in  his 
busings,  and  cheered  him  in  his  hours  of  gloom.  Such 
a  wife  is  indeed  a  jewel,  that  brightens  with  the  lapse 
of  time.  The  world  may  go  wrong,  clouds  may  lower 
and  misfortunes  threaten,  but  in  the  rainbow  smile  of 
that  gentle  spirit — a  light  that  grows  brighter  in  ad- 
versity— we  have  a  moral  power  that,  like  the  rod  of 
the  American  philosopher,  arrests  and  disperses  the 
lightnings  of  misfortune. 

We  contend  that  marriage  chastens  the  feelings,  ex- 
cites the  ambition,  and  improves  the  heart.  Man,  of 
himself  and  with  nothing  to  live  for,  is  too  apt  to  grow 
reckless  of  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  regardless  of 
those  acts  of  propriety  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
society.  Bat  when  his  jGEime  becomes  identified  with 
that  of  another — and  when  in  a  family  rising  up  around 
him  he  sees  not  only  so  many  multiplied  images  of 
his  own  person,  but  reflections  of  his  owd  character, 
he  must  be  cold  and  insensible  iadeed  not  to  be  affected. 
His  manners  naturally  and  imperceptibly  assume  a 
greater  degree  of  dignity,  while  he  finds  many  a  spring 
of  affection  welling  forth  in  his  heart,  of  whose  very 
existence  he  had  before  been  unconscious.  The  respon- 
sibilities of  the  husband  and  the  father  are  now  imposed 
upon  him ;  and  the  gentle  whisperings  of  the  sharer  of 
his  fortunes  cannot  &il  to  impart  some  mildness  to  a 
nature,  however  hardened,  to  soflen  the  roug\i  i^\ii\j\ 
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of  obaracter,  and  to  instil  those  lessons  of  virtue  and 
propriety  whioh  constitute  the  elements  of  an  unsullied 
reputation. 

The  fixture  too  has  added  interest — for  in  that  future 
he  sees  the  figures  of  his  children ;  the  beings  in  whom 
he  has  a  new  existence,  and  in  whose  joys  and  sorrows 
his  nature  tells  him  he  will  so  deeply  sympathize.  He 
sees  their  footsteps  as  they  journey  on  in  the  pathway 
of  life,  and  struggle  against  or  £Edl  before  the  trials  and 
temptations  that  beset  that  path.  The  ambition  is  thus 
quickened,  and  the  energies  excited  in  the  laudable 
view  of  obtaining  means  to  render  them  assistance  in 
their  hour  of  need;  or,  at  least,  of  affording  them  an 
honorable  starting-place  in  the  £Bune  of  their  sire,  when 
about  to  enter  the  arena  of  a  jealous  and  tempestuous 
world. 

A  fiftther^s  duty  too  has  much  effect  even  upon  the 
character  of  the  jEftther.  Children  are  imitative  beings. 
This  truth  becomes  speedily  obvious  to  all  parents. 
Seeing  that  they  are  called  upon  to  decide  whether 
their  example  shall  be  for  evil  or  for  good — whether 
they  will  assist  in  brightening  or  darkening  the  pros* 
pect,  as  well  for  time  as  for  eternity,  of  their  own  flesh 
and  blood — ^human  nature  must  be  depraved  indeed 
when  this  view  of  the  case — and  it  is  a  view  that  will 
■oon  force  itself  upon  the  attention  of  every  intelligent 
parent — will  be  without  a  proper  effect.  The  imita- 
tive faculty  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  gifts  of  Heaven.  Well  directed,  it  is  capable  of  the 
noblest  efforts  of  human  intellect  It  has  been  well 
and  forcibly  observed  that  a  boy  without  powers  of 
imitation,  is  destined  to  remain  all  his  life  a  one-sided 
character.    '^  He  has  no  range  of  sympathies,  he  has 
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been  fused  only  once  in  life,  and  been  poured  into  a 
moiild,  and  there  he  cools  and  will  never  be  other  than 
you  see  him.  His  creed  on  all  matters  is  already 
formed,  and  you  no  more  need  hope  to  see  him  change 
beneath  the  generous  and  genial  sympathies  of  opinion 
or  of  truth,  than  to  find  platina  melt  before  an  ordi- 
nary parlor  fire.  The  most  promising  boys  are  the 
most  imitative ;  in  this  lies  their  capacity  for  education." 

This  is  truth  strongly  expressed.  Imitation  is  a 
noble  £Ek^ul^,  and  is  to  children  what  genius  is  to  the 
poet.  It  is  a  creative  or  reproductive  power — the  da- 
guerreotype of  the  budding  mind.  How  important 
then  that  it  should  be  well  directed ;  that  principle, 
truthf  and  virtue,  should  animate  its  models ;  that  the 
parent  should  act  for  the  child,  and  under  a  conscious- 
ness that  his  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  were,  in  the 
little  circle  around  him,  undergoing  the  process  of 
transfer — being  caught  up  by  the  eye  and  ear,  and  in- 
corporated,  as  it  were,  into  multiplied  forms. 

This  view,  doubtless,  has  its  effect.  The  love  of  the 
parent  is  a  powerful  feeling,  and  has  potent  influence 
upon  our  self-government.  We  see  this  daily  in  our 
intercourse  with  society.  Even  the  drunkard,  dead- 
ened and  lost  as  he  so  frequently  is,  will  hasten  from  the 
presence  of  his  children  when  about  to  yield  to  the 
embraces  of  the  destroyer.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  the  incipient  stages  of  the  infettuation,  and  before 
the  sense  of  shame  is  deadened.  So  with  almost  every 
other  vice. 

Marriage,  therefore,  is  calculated  to  improve,  in  all, 
the  relations  of  life ;  while,  but  for  the  possession  of  a 
wife  and  &mily — links  between  the  world  of  sympathy 
and  of  virtue  and  the  world  of  intemperance  audi  %u^\i> 
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voices  that  constantly  invite  the  erring  spirit  back  to 
the  ways  of  well  doing, — ^how  many  of  the  repentant 
and  reformed  would  have  plunged  headlong  into  the 
abyss  of  darkness  and  despair.  Even  Byron,  the  profli- 
gate and  inconstant  Byron,  whose  whole  life  was  em- 
bittered by  his  separation  from  his  wife,  and  whose 
premature  death,  produced  by  a  restless  and  unsatisfied 
spirit,  was  probably  hastened  by  the  same  cause,  makes 
constancy  the  redeeming  virtue  of  his  fevorite  hero, 
and  in  a  poem  unequaled  for  beauty  of  versification 
and  depth  of  genius. 

Thus,  when  speaking  of  the  Corsair,  and  his  love 
for  Medora,  he  says: — 

*'  He  died,  and  left  bit  nune  to  after  ttmei 
Linked  with  one  Tirtoe  and  a  Ihooaaad  erimei.** 

And  yet  the  writer  of  the  sentiment  just  quoted  was 
doomed  to  that  severest  of  human  trials,  an  unhappy 
marriage — possibly,  nay  probably,  rendered  so  by  his 
own  disposition  and  vices.  Miserable  indeed  is  the 
condition  of  two  beings  united  together  in  discord. 
Life  thus  drags  heavily  on  from  day  to  day,  while  the 
parties  live  together  in  the  constant  practice  of  hypoc- 
risy or  in  perpetual  strife.  The  heart  does  not  light 
up  the  smile  that  plays  upon  the  lips ;  the  soul  does  not 
participate  in  the  feelings  that  the  tongue  is  compelled 
to  counterfeit.  If  we  continue  the  deception  for  any 
considerable  period  after  the  utterance  of  the  false 
vow  at  the  altar,  we  live  in  daily  violation  of  the  laws 
of  God,  while  the  adder  of  conscience  continues  to  eat 
deeply  into  our  peace  of  mind.  The  home  that  should 
at  once  form  the  source  and  centre  of  all  true  enjoy- 
ment, becomes  hateful,  and  constantly  reminds  us  of 
our  baseness.    Or,  if  we  at  once  throw  off  the  maski 
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wliat  a  shadowy  path  will  appear  in  the  distanoe  I  Not 
content  with  possessing  ourselves,  under  false  pretences, 
of  the  fortune  of  another,  we  consummate  the  treacher- 
ous work,  acknowledge  the  baseness  of  the  motive, 
and  thus  mingle  poison  in  the  cup  of  the  betrayed 
one's  happiness.  We  thus  add  to  the  villainy  and  ag- 
gravate the  original  offence.  We  thus  embitter  a  life 
that  has  ventured  its  all  for  us — and  destroy  an  illu- 
sion,  dearer  perhaps  than  life  itself.  We  thus  entail 
a  living  death  upon  one  whose  only  error  was  a  too 
blind  confidence,  a  too  easy  credulity,  or  a  too  sus- 
ceptible heart  How  bitter  the  fate  of  such  a  &tally 
deceived  and  cruelly  betrayed  one  I  Aggravated  too, 
as  is  often  the  case,  by  an  eagle-eyed  jealousy.  Count- 
ing over  the  hours  of  the  long  winter  nights,  lonely 
and  deserted,  a  heart  breaking  with  disappointment 
and  despair ;  a  mind  racked  and  tortured  with  a  thou- 
sand barbed  suspicions,  and  haunted  with  as  many 
terrible  thoughts  and  suggestions.  Heaven  avert  such 
a  taJbd  from  any  of  the  fair  beings  within  the  circle  of 
oar  readers  I  And  for  the  fiend  who  would  thus  sport 
with  the  affections  of  a  woman — a  fond  and  con- 
fiding creature  of  the  gentler  sex — and  then  tearing 
the  mask  from  his  features,  disclose  to  her  the  monster 
upon  whom  she  had  bestowed  her  hand  and  lavished 
her  heart,  if  there  be  a  lower  deep  than  the  raging  and 
burning  abyss  of  his  own  conscience,  such  must  be  his 
merited  portion. 

Avoid,  we  pray  you,  gentle  readers,  a  discordant,  a 
merely  ambitious,  or  a  mercenary  marriage.  Avoid, 
as  you  would  a  serpent,  the  smooth-tongued  villain, 
with  a  £&ir  face,  a  fine  form,  and  subtle  tongue — a  hol- 
low nnilai  and  a  hand  with  no  heart  in  it — ^who  prowls 
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about  seeking  to  betray.  The  Italian  bravo,  who 
creeps  through  the  shades  with  a  poniard  beneath  his 
cloak,  is  a  noble  spirit  compared  with  such  a  wretch. 
The  one  dooms  his  victim  to  a  single  blow  and  a  rapid 
death — the  other  protracts  the  dreadful  process  for 
years,  and  snaps  the  cords  of  the  heart  one  by  one,  and 
each  with  added  anguish. 

But  there  is  a  bright  contrast  to  this  picture.  Matri- 
mony, rightly  understood,  is  an  arrangement  between 
two  individuals  of  different  sexes  to  dwell  together  in 
unity,  to  administer  as  much  as  possible  to  the  worldly 
felicity  of  each  other,  to  reconcile  the  disposition,  to 
adapt  the  temper,  to  exercise  the  mind,  to  regulate  the 
taste,  to  select  the  society,  to  pursue  the  employment, 
and  to  act  in  every  situation  of  life  in  the  manner 
best  calculated  to  strengthen  the  tie  entered  into  vol- 
untarily, solemnly,  and  with  the  motive— for  such 
should  over  be  the  motive — of  assisting  our  own  as 
well  as  the  happiness  of  our  partner.  No  human 
being  should  look  for  unalloyed  felicity  in  any  merely 
mortal  or  earthly  position.  ''Hope  not  for  perfect 
happiness,"  said  Madame  de  Maintenon  to  the  Princess 
of  Savoy,  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy;  '^ there  is  no  such  thing  on  earth,  and 
though  there  were,  it  does  not  consist  in  the  posses- 
sion of  riches.  Greatness  is  exposed  to  afflictions  often 
more  severe  than  those  of  a  private  station.  Be 
neither  vexed,  nor  ashamed,  to  depend  on  your  hus- 
band. Let  him  be  your  dearest  friend,  your  only  con- 
fidant. Hope  not  for  constant  harmony  in  the  married 
state.  The  best  husbands  and  wives  are  those  who 
bear  occasionally,  firom  each  other,  sallies  of  Hi-humor 
with  patient  mildness.    Be  obliging,  without  putting 
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great  value  on  your  fEtvors.  Hope  not  for  a  Aill  re- 
turn of  tenderness.  Men  are  tyrants,  who  would  be 
free  themselves  and  have  us  confined.  You  need  not 
\e  at  the  pains  to  examine  whether  their  rights  be 
well  founded :  it  is  enough  that  they  are  established. 
Pray  God  to  keep  you  from  jealousy.  The  affections 
of  a  husband  are  never  to  be  gained  by  complaints,  re- 
proaches, or  sullen  behavior." 

This  is  a  noble  lesson  from  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  her  sex. 

As  a  sort  of  counterpart,  we  may  refer  to  an  anec- 
dote related  by  Cobbett,  the  celebrated  political  writer. 
He  states  that,  although  very  frequently  caUed  from 
home  by  business,  he  never  in  a  solitary  instance  dis- 
appointed his  wife  as  to  the  hour  of  his  return.  If  the 
time  of  return  was  contingent,  he  never  £ELiled  to  keep 
her  informed  from  day  to  day — if  the  time  was  fixed, 
his  arrival  at  the  specified  hour  was  as  sure  as  his  life. 
On  one  occasion  going  from  London  to  Botley,  with  a 
gentleman  named  Finnerty,  the  two  stopped  at  Alton 
to  dine  with  a  friend,  who,  delighted  with  Finnerty's 
conversation,  kept  them  till  eleven  o^clock,  and  then 
was  about  to  call  for  another  bottle  of  wine.  Cobbett 
protested,  and  said  he  must  go  home,  that  his  wife 
would  be  alarmed. 

"  ^lood,  man,"  said  Finnerty,  "  you  do  not  mean  to 
go  home  to-night." 

Cobbett  said  he  did,  and  sent  his  son  to  bring  out 
his  vehicle.  The  distance  was  twenty-three  miles,  and 
on  the  way  the  two  debated  the  question  whether 
Mrs.  Cobbett  would  be  up  to  receive  them.  Cobbett 
contended  for  the  afi^mative  and  Finnerty  for  the 
negative. 
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She  was  up,  and  had  a  nice  fire  for  them  to  sit 
down  before.  She  had  not  committed  the  matter  to  a 
servant ;  her  children  were  all  in  bed — and  she  was 
in  readiness  to  perform  the  duty  of  receiving  her  hus- 
band and  his  friend. 

"  You  did  not  expect  him  7"  said  Finnerty. 

"To  be  sure  I  did,"  said  she;  "he  never  disap- 
pointed me  in  his  life." 

If  all  young  men  knew  how  much  value  women  at- 
tach to  this  species  of  fidelity,  there  would  be  fewer 
unhappy  couples  in  the  world. 

Well  regulated  marriages,  formed  upon  these  prin- 
ciples, seldom  result  but  in  an  increase  of  pros- 
perity and  happiness.  We  speak  of  course  in  a 
comparative  sense,  for  marriage,  while  it  adds  to  the 
sources  of  enjoyment  and  to  the  aggregate  of  human 
felicity,  also  increases  the  responsibilities  of  our  con- 
dition, and  discloses  in  most  cases  new  sources  of  anx- 
iety and  care.  But  it  is  the  condition  intended  by 
the  Creator  for  man  from  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
and  must  therefore  have  been  designed  for  good.  A 
happy  marriage — a  union  of  feeling,  of  sentiment  and 
of  tastes,  is  indeed,  if  not  the  only,  the  chief  ''  bliss 
that  survived  the  fall."  "  Blessed,"  says  one  of  the 
sacred  writers,  "  is  the  man  that  hath  a  virtuous  wife, 
for  the  number  of  his  days  shall  be  doubled." 


"  Ooe*n  and  land  the  glob«  diTide, 
Sominer  and  winter  share  the  jrear ; 
Darkneei  and  light  walk  lide  bjr  elde^ 
And  earth  and  heaTen  are  alwaje 


'*  Thongh  eaeh  be  good  and  fldr  alone, 
And  glortons  in  its  time  and  plaoe ; 
In  all,  when  fltljr  pair'd,  are  ihown 
More  of  their  Maker'e  powor  and  gnet.** 
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"  A  man  happily  married,"  says  an  old  author,  *'  is 
like  the  bee  that  fixes  his  hive,  augments  the  world, 
benefits  the  republic,  and  by  a  daily  diligence,  without 
wronging  any,  profits  all." 

We  can  conceive  of  no  more  heaven-like  circle 
than  is  embraced  within  the  limits  of  a  virtuous  and  a 
happy  femily.  The  father  forms  the  centre  of  that 
httle  world,  and  by  precept  and  example  dispenses 
blessings  and  sunshine  around  him.  His  smile  (like 
the  centre  of  our  Solar  system)  serves  to  irradiate  the 
whole  scene — to  throw  beauty  upon  the  features  of 
the  chosen  one  of  his  youth,  and  kindle  light  upon  the 
foreheads  of  his  children.  There  is  nothing  beneath 
the  skies  more  ennobling  to  human  nature  than  such 
a  household.  No  example  is  more  salutary  for  good. 
Its  iufiuence  extends  beyond  that  single  roof)  and  has 
its  effect  upon  society  at  large.  There  are  few  amoug 
us  who  cannot  call  up  firom  among  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, examples  of  the  kind  referred  to.  Where  Mild- 
ness and  Yirtue,  Blindness  and  Love,  ludustry  and 
Peace,  go  hand  in  hand  together  I  Where  a  cheerful 
and  contented  spirit  chases  away  the  gloom  of  the 
world,  and  Beligion,  with  her  sweet  lessons  of  philos- 
ophy, chastens  and  purifies  the  desires  of  the  heart  I 
Where  the  head  of  the  family  is  recognized  and  re- 
spected as  such;  and  the  greatest  happiness  of  all 
within  that  circle  is  derived  from  his  approving  smile. 
Where  the  low  sweet  voice  of  woman  is  seldom  heard 
but  in  accents  of  gentleness  and  love,  and  the  name 
of  mother  is  never  uttered,  unassociated  with  some  en- 
dearing epithet. 

Such  a  &anilj — and  within  its  limits  may  be  found 
all  the  elements  of  human  bliss  this  side  the  gravd-« 
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can  only  be  collected  together  under  the  influence  of 
a  happy  marriage.  A  union  of  hearts  as  well  as  of 
hands — a  tie  consecrated  by  pure  and  chaste  affection — ^ 
an  engagement  formed  upon  earth  but  sanctioned  and 
ratified  by  Heaven.  On  such  a  union  the  angels  who 
dwell  in  the  bright  abodes  of  the  blest,  must  downward 
turn  their  spiritual  and  starry  eyes,  and  while  they 
gaze  with  looks  of  interest  and  love,  delight  in  and 
rejoioe  over  the  scene. 


"  ICeTer  glre  up  I    It  it  wimr  and  better 

Always  to  hope  than  onoe  to  despair ; 
Fling  off  the  load  of  doabt's  cankering  IMter, 

And  break  the  dark  s]>ell  of  tyrannioal  oare ; 
KoTor  give  up  I  or  the  burthen  maj  sink  jron^ 

FroTidence  kindlj  has  mingled  the  eap^ 
And  in  all  trials  or  troubles  bethink  70a, 

The  watohward  of  IUb  must  be,  ICerer  gire  up  f " 

THESE  is  a  manly  energy  in  the  doctrine,  that  we 
should  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  overcome  by 
common-place  or  even  extraordinary  reverses  of  for- 
tune. "  Never  say  die  1"  "  Never  give  up !"  are  capital 
mottoes  with  regard  to  enterprise,  business,  and  the 
things  of  this  life  generally.  If  we  give  way  to  de- 
pression of  spirits,  and  at  the  first  reverse  abandon 
the  chase  of  fortune  as  hopeless,  we  will  soon  sink 
into  despondency,  gloom,  idleness,  and  perhaps  vice. 
But  let  us  determine  that  come  what  may,  we  will 
Still  struggle  on ;  that  while  life  and  health  remain,  wa 
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win  still  make  ttn  effort  to  achieve  independeDce;  and 
in  a  majoritj  of  cases,  sooner  or  later,  success  will  come. 

A  friend  stepped  into  our  oflSce  a  day  or  two  ago, 
and  in  the  course  of  conversation  related  an  incident 
well  calculated  to  illustrate  the  force  and  propriety  of 
energy  and  perseverance.  He  had  visited  Washington 
a  few  weeks  before;  and  while  standing  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  gazing  at  some  object  of  interest, 
he  was  accosted  by  a  stranger,  as  one  he  had  seen  and 
known  in  years  gone  by. 

Ah  I  inquired  the  other,  when  and  where?  After 
some  conversation,  in  the  course  of  which  a  degree 
of  confidence  was  inspired  between  the  parties,  it 
turned  out  that  the  stranger  had  reference  to  a  period 
of  twenty  years  before  in  Philadelphia — ^that  he  was 
then  a  poor  boy  about  seven  years  old,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  the  workshop  at  which  the  other  was 
engaged,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  chips  and 
shavings.  The  kind  manner  of  the  apprentice  had 
made  a  £ivorable  impression  upon  the  heart  and  mind 
of  the  then  bare-footed  urchin ;  and  although  a  period 
of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  elapsed,  he  recog- 
nized the  friend  of  his  early  days  at  a  glance,  and  waa 
anxious  in  some  way  to  testify  his  appreciation  of  the 
kindness  rendered  in  the  hours  of  his  boyhood. 

After  some  further  conversation,  he  gave  a  brief  out- 
line of  his  history.  Before  he  was  eight  years  of  age, 
his  father,  who  was  wretchedly  poor,  died  in  the  Alms 
House,  and  the  little  fellow  was  compelled  to  beg  cold 
victuals  from  door  to  door,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
fEunily  from  starving.  Still  he  had  correct  principles, 
and  was  anxious  to  make  a  respectable  figure  in  the 
world.  He  accordingly  indentured  himself  to  a  house- 
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carpenter,  and  while  engaged  in  learning  the  business, 
he  obtained  a  copy  of  the  Life  of  Franklin,  which  he 
studied  with  great  attention,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  proper  habits  of  economy,  and 
not  with  any  notion  of  becoming  a  philosopher.  He 
persevered,  became  master  of  his  trade,  worked  with 
success  as  a  journeyman,  removed  to  Washington,  and 
in  1886  had  accumulated  enough  to  build  two  or  three 
houses.  A  balance  was  still  due  on  them,  however ; 
and  the  troubles  of  1837  coming  on,  adversity  over- 
took him,  his  property  was  sold  by  the  sheriff  and  he 
was  again  reduced  to  poverty.  But  he  remembered  his 
boyhood,  the  destitution  of  that  period  of  his  life,  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  overcome  adversity  by  perse- 
verance, and  he  determined  never  to  give  up  I 

His  worldly  wealth  consisted  of  one  bed  and  a  little 
furniture ;  and  with  this  niggardly  provision  for  such 
an  undertaking,  he  consulted  his  better  hal^  (for,  like 
a  wise  man,  he  had  married  the  moment  he  felt  able 
to  take  care  of  a  wife,)  who  was  a  true  and  brave- 
hearted  woman,  and  they  determined  to  make  an  effort 
to  obtain  one  or  two  boarders.  Two  young  firiends 
agreed  to  assist  them  in  the  way  proposed,  and  to 
these  was  awarded  the  only  bed  in  the  house,  while 
the  husband  and  wife  purchased  a  few  bundles  of 
straw,  upon  which  they  slept  soundly  and  happily  for 
many  a  month.  Slowly  and  gradually  fortune  bright- 
ened again,  employment  was  procured,  savings  were 
laid  by,  the  journeyman  became  a  master  carpenter, 
he  obtained  one  or  two  contracts  from  Government ; 
and  although  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age,  he  is  in  easy 
and  independent,  if  not  in  affluent  circumstances. 

He  concluded  his  brief  story  by  remarking  that  it 
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would  afford  him  infinite  pleasure,  if  the  old  friend  to 
whom  he  had  thus  strangely  introduced  himself  after 
an  absence  of  more  than  twenty  years,  would,  while 
he  remained  in  Washington,  make  his  house  his  home. 
He  said  that  there  were  still  many  recollections  of  his 
early  years, which  he  cherished  with  delight;  and  that 
on  a  recent  visit  to  Philadelphia,  he  had  wandered 
over  the  haunts  of  his  childhood,  and  endeavored  to 
learn  something  of  the  history  of  his  youthful  com- 
panions— ^most  of  them,  like  himself  children  of  dis- 
tress and  poverty.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  results 
were  melancholy.  Poor,  firiendless,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent, deserted,  but  few  had  wrestled  with  and  risen 
above  the  untoward  circumstances  by  which  they  had 
been  surrounded.  There  were  cases,  however,  in 
which  patience,  perseverance,  and  constant  appeals  to 
and  dependence  upon  Providence,  had  lifted  the 
orphan,  the  outcast,  and  the  beggar  from  a  lowly  con- 
dition of  penury  and  trial,  and  rendered  them  good 
citizens,  devoted  husbands,  kind  parents,  useAil  and 
valuable  members  of  society.  But,  he  added,  the 
doctrine  of  all  who  are  depressed— of  the  children  of 
toil  and  misfortune,  no  matter  how  dark  the  present 
may  seem,  should  be — Persevere,  persevere — ^kbveb 
GIVE  up!  For  who,  he  continued,  who  may  read 
the  future,  who  may  foretell  the  events  of  a  single 
year  ?  And  he  was  right.  In  the  language  of  a  deep 
thinker,  "Duties  are  ours,  but  events  are  God's." 
'*  Clouds  and  darkness"  may  lower  to-day,  but  sunshine 
and  prosperity  may  brighten  and  beautify  to-morrow. 
Let  us  struggle  on  then,  let  us  never  despair^ — 

**  Kerer  glT«  np !  there  are  ehuicM  and  eluuigM 
H«lpliig  tbe  hopeful  *  hnadred  to  one. 
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lad,  tkroogh  tli*  eliAM,  higli  Wisdom  tnsBfM 
Etw  raccew    If  jon*U  onlj  hop%  on ; 

KflT«r  glTe  up  I  for  the  wlMsl  I*  boldeik, 
Knowing  thnt  ProTldenoe  minglat  tiio  eap ; 

And  of  all  mftTlnii  the  boit,  m  the  oldest, 
la  the  tme  muehword  ef— VoTer  give  np  I*' 


«AfHendInBeed,**fte. 

**  The  nolsj  pnlee  of  giddy  erowdi  le  ehnngeable  »§  winds.** 

"Fortune  in  men  hss  some  smnll  dllwenee  mnde.* 

*'  Let  not  one  look  of  fbrtnne  onst  jon  down.'* 

IT  is  Bometimes  amusing,  as  well  as  instructive,  to 
watch  the  changes  in  popular  opinion  and  feeling ;  to 
note  the  rapidity  with  which  revolutions  in  sentiment 
take  place.  We  have  had  some  forcible  illustrations 
within  a  few  years  in  Paris.  At  one  moment  Lamar- 
tine  was  the  idol  of  the  hour;  at  another  Cavaignac; 
at  another  Louis  Napoleon.  Whose  turn  will  come 
next;  it  is  impossible  to  predict.  Within  a  single 
week,  and  the  popular  enthusiasm  shifted  from  the 
weak  but  ambitious  pretender,  to  the  modest  but  ener- 
getic military  chieftain.  True,  the  Parisians  are  among 
the  most  impulsive  people  on  earth,  and  some  allow* 
ance  should  therefore  be  made  for  their  fickleness,  their 
mutability.  But  mankind  everywhere  are  the  same 
to  a  certain  extent.  We  are  creatures  of  the  hour, 
and  are  moved  and  moulded  by  circumstances,  by  ex- 
citements, and  by  necessities,  which  few  attempt  to 
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analyze  or  Testrain.  Ten  years  ago^  and  two  young 
gentlemen  graduated  at  one  of  the  leading  colleges  of 
our  country,  with  equal  honors ;  and  started  upon  the 
voyage  of  commercial  and  professional  life  with  equal 
prospects.  Their  habits  were  good,  their  minds  were 
good,  they  were  highly  educated,  and  had  many  friends. 
At  the  moment,  both  promised  to  pursue  a  career  of 
prosperity,  if  not  to  obtain  positions  of  eminence.  It 
80  happened,  however,  that  at  the  end  of  ten  years, 
one  of  these  young  men,  who  may  be  designated  as 
Howard,  had  already  accumulated  a  considerable  for- 
tune,  was  a  partner  in  a  leading  mercantile  house,  and 
was  regarded  as  on  the  most  £Eivorable  road  to  wealth. 
He  had  been  happy  in  the  choice  of  his  business,  had 
luckily  associated  with  partners  of  activity,  ability, 
and  means,  had  experienced  few  losses,  and  had  thus 
in  a  short  time,  comparatively  speaking,  won  his  way 
to  an  enviable  position.  He  was  courted,  flattered  and 
eulogized.  The  best  circles  were  opened  to  his  society, 
his  talents  as  a  business  man  were  warmly  approved, 
his  character  stood  high,  and  being  a  £Eivorite  of  for- 
tune, he  was  also  a  &vorite  with  the  multitude.  The 
companion  of  his  college  hours  had  toiled  with  like, 
if  not  with  more  zeal  and  fidelity,  but  in  another  path. 
He  had  asaocUted  himself  in  a  manufacturing  establish* 
ment;  and  after  having  progressed  very  well  for  a  year 
or  two,  was  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  one  of  those 
revulsions,  to  which  most  commercial  and  manu&ctur- 
iBg  countries  are  liable.  Thus  before  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age,  he  lost  not  only  all  the  property  that  was 
left  to  him  by  his  father,  but  found  himself  twenty 
thousand  behindhand.  When  they  started,  be  it  re- 
membered, both  stood  equally  well  with  their  fellow- 
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citizens.  They  were  equally  respected,  esteemed,  and 
admired.  But  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  one  was  a  bank- 
rupt, and  the  other  was  considered  rich,  and  the  way 
to  wealth  still  open  before  him. 

And  did  the  world  make  any  difference  in  their 
estimate  of  the  two  ?  By  the  world,  we  mean  the  gene- 
ral multitude — the  thoughtless  and  the  reckless,  the 
selfish  and  the  mercenary.  We  need  scarcely  answer 
the  question.  True,  there  were  some — but  they  were 
few  and  jGeut  between — who,  when  misfortune  came 
upon  the  house  with  which  Walsingham — ^a  fictitious 
name,  of  course — ^was  connected,  not  only  manifested 
deep  sympathy,  but  exhibited  true  and  generous  friend- 
ship in  various  ways.  But  there  were  others — alas  I 
how  many — who  seemed  to  think  that  a  change  of  for- 
tune had  changed  the  man;  who  now  avMcfed  where 
they  before  courted;  who  nodded  coldly,  or  became 
suddenly  near-sighted ;  and  thus  indicated,  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  while  Walsingham  in 
prosperity  was  a  friend  to  be  coveted  and  desired,  the 
same  individual  in  adversity  was  a  person  to  be 
shunned  and  contemned.  Success  or  &ilure  made  all 
the  difference.  And  is  not  this  too  often  the  case  with 
the  worid  ?  Is  it  not  so  in  the  battle-field — in  profes- 
sional life — amoDg  merchants,  brokers,  and  men  of 
business  generally  ?  Is  not  the  question  with  the  many 
— How  much  is  he  worth  ? — instead  of— Is  he  worthy? 
Are  not  the  meritorious,  but  poor,  too  often  neglected 
and  despised?  Are  not  the  profligate,  if  rich,  par- 
doned for  their  sins,  and  cherished  for  their  gold  ?  Does 
not  a  sudden  downfall  frequently  drive  away  dozens 
of  fawners  and  flatterers,  who  before  professed  them- 
selves earnest  friends  ?    And  is  not  this  system  calcu- 
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lated  to  xoake  men  heartleas,  to  deaden  their  sensibili- 
ties, to  dull  their  sympathieSy  and  render  them  in  some 
degree  inhuman  ?  Can  we  wonder  at  the  passion  so 
prevalent  for  wealth,  when  we  see  so  many  bowing 
before  the  golden  idol  ?  The  old,  too,  the  feeble  and 
the  tottering.  With  what  tenacity  do  they  hug  their 
money-bags  1  Life  to  them  is  unwinding  the  last 
thread,  and  yet  they  act  as  if  years  and  years  were  before 
them.  Poverty  and  misery  are  around  them  in  many 
shapes ;  they  have  the  means  of  relief  but  they  post- 
pone, from  day  to  day,  in  a  selfish  and  mercenary 
spirit^  until  at  last  Death  comes,  and  finds  the  good 
work  unfinished — nay,  not  commenced.  True,  there 
are  exceptions,  glorious  exceptions,  but  how  rare! 
How  seldom  do  we  hear  that  an  individual  who,  with 
an  income  of  thousands,  having  heard  of  some  case  of 
unexpected  disaster,  unmediately  proffered  aid  in  a 
generous  and  disinterested  spirit,  and  thus  established 
the  bond  of  humanity  between  man  and  man.  No! 
the  disposition,  when  one  is  on  the  high  road  to  fame 
and  to  fortune,  is  to  join  in  the  general  shout ;  and 
when  the  picture  is  reversed,  when  some  citizen  has 
been  stopped  midway  in  a  career  that  seemed  one  of 
promise,  is  crushed  by  a  blow  and  overwhelmed  in  an 
instant — ^then,  alas  I  the  multitude  discover  a  thousand 
errors  in  the  past,  and  qualify  their  sympathy  with 
all  sorts  of  innuendoes.  Many  who  beford  envied, 
now  exult;  while  those  who  were  loudest  in  their 
professions  of  friendship,  disappear  like  flies  in  a 
tempest. 


**Tht  temrt  man  ii  not  li«  who  fMa  no  Aar, 
For  that  wwt  skiipid  and  inmtioiuJ ; 
But  1m  whom  Bobto  ■onl  Ito  ter  rabduM^ 
Aad  bmrtlj  dam  Um  danger  natnn  ihilBka  from.**   Joanna  BoMm. 


■*  Unaw'd  by  powor,  aad  onappall'd  by  fM»."— ^MdMitfh, 

r[E  importance  of  self-possession  cannot  be  too  ear- 
nestly urged.  The  quality  should  be  inculcated 
in  our  children,  as  essential  to  the  proper  guidance  and 
goyemment  of  their  thoughts,  feelings  and  actions  dar- 
ing life.  The  cool  and  collected  man  possesses  great  ad- 
vantages oyer  the  impatient,  the  impulsive  and  excited. 
Let  him  have  his  thoughts  about  him,  let  him  be 
able  to  see  things  as  thej  are,  to  discriminate  between 
the  true  and  the  false,  to  distinguish  between  the  ex- 
aggerated and  the  real — ^and  his  advantage  will  be  im- 
mense. How  often  do  men  betray,  nay,  destroy  them- 
selves by  a  rash  word,  or  a  thoughtless  speech  t  How 
frequently  do  we  ad  first  and  ikink  thereafter!  A 
few  days  since,  a  young  gentleman  of  this  city  nar- 
rowly  escaped  with  his  life,  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  self-possession.  He  was  about  passing  one  of  our 
streets,  when  he  discovered  a  pair  of  horses  in  full 
gallop,  evidently  goaded  on  by  fright,  and  a  broken 
vehicle  which  they  drew  after  them,  the  driver  having 
a  few  minutes  before  been  dashed  to  the  earth.  He 
would  have  been  perfectly  safe  had  he  paused,  and 
(68) 
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permitted  the  aflSriglited  aTiimalfl  to  dash  by  him.  But 
he  lost  bis  self-possessioii,  became  confused,  and  in- 
stead of  standing  still,  rushed  across  the  street,  and 
thus  threw  himself  into  a  position  of  awful  periL  Ho 
escaped,  but  it  was  as  by  a  miracle. 

Yet  the  impetuosity  of  some  natures,  the  rash, 
hasty,  and  reckless  spirit  by  which  many  acts  of  their 
lives  are  characterized,  are  so  well  known,  that  the  won- 
der is,  not  that  accidents  sometimes  happen,  but  that 
casualties  of  the  kind  are  so  rare.  Not  a  day  goes  by 
that  individuals  do  not  risk  their  lives  in  springing 
fipom  steamboats  as  they  n^  the  landing.  Th^  be- 
come excited  and  impatient,  and  rather  than  pause  for 
a  few  seconds  or  a  few  minutes,  they  take  fearful,  peril* 
ous,  and  sometimes  suicidal  leaps.  Little  is  gained  in 
any  case  by  this  heedless  and  reckless  policy.  Its 
general  influence  upon  life  is  disastrous.  Self-posses- 
sion exibits  a  beautiful  contrast  to  impetuosity,  and  is 
certain  in  the  end  to  prove  more  available.  The  sub* 
ject  might  be  illustrated  by  many  forcible  anecdotes. 
We  some  time  since  read  an  exciting  sketch  of  an  inci- 
dent in  France,  in  which  a  lady  proved  herself  a  true 
wife,  a  fearless,  calm-minded  and  heroic  woman.  She 
lived  in  a  retired  village,  and  her  ^husband  had  gone 
to  a  neighboring  city  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a 
large  sum  of  money.  His  absence  had  been  longer 
than  he  had  anticipated,  and  she  at  last  became  not  a 
Uttle  anxious.  The  day,  too,  was  one  of  storm;  and 
as  the  night  approached  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  the 
wind  howled  around  the  tenement,  limbs  of  trees  were 
dashed  against  the  window  panes,  and  the  aspect  of 
afihirs  in  the  out-door  world  was  cold,  raw,  and 
frighlfoL    She  expressed  her  anxiety  to  her  house- 
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maid ;  and  while  doing  so,  the  embers  in  the  fireplace^ 
agitated  by  the  wind,  cast  a  lurid  light,  and  she  saw  in 
a  recess  concealed  by  the  curtains,  what  she  at  first  be- 
lieved to  be  ^  heavy  shoes  of  a  man  I  Not  a  little 
terrified,  she  turned  again,  and  her  first  impression  was 
confirmed.  For  an  instant  she  was  unnerved,  but  only 
for  an  instant.  She  repeatedly  supposed  that  she  heard 
the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoo&  in  the  distance,  and  looked 
out  hopefully  but  in  vain.  At  last,  however,  her  ears 
did  not  deceive  her.  The  horse  and  horseman  ap- 
proached, the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  she  sprang 
to  the  embrace  of  her  husband  I  In  the  act  she  con- 
trived to  direct  his  attention  to  the  recess.  He  saw, 
and  the  truth  flashed  upon  him  in  an  instant.  In  re- 
ply to  a  question,  he  said  that  he  had  been  successful 
in  his  mission,  that  the  money  was  in  his  saddle-bags, 
and  he  would  immediately  obtain  and  return  with  it 
to  the  house.  He  disappeared  for  a  few  minutes ;  but 
during  that  brief  period  loaded  his  pistols,  and  thus 
armed,  he  confronted,  seized  and  captured  the  robber  I 
It  subsequently  transpired  that  the  maid  was  a  confeder- 
ate. And  the  villain  confessed  that  if  he  had  thought 
for  a  moment  that  he  had  been  detected,  he  would 
have  murdered  ihefaUhful  wife^  plundered  the  house^  and 
effected  his  escapel 

On  the  battle-field,  self-possession  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  of  qualities.  Many  illustrations  are  given  in 
the  career  of  Napoleon.  On  one  occasion  his  aids 
were  at  a  distance,  and  it  was  important  that  a  dis- 
patch should  be  prepared.  A  man  was  called  from 
the  ranks  who  could  write.  Junot  immediately 
stepped  forward,  and  with  a  drumhead  as  a  desk, 
wrote  as  the  great  ohieftain  desired.    While  thus  en- 
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gaged,  a  cannon  ball  fell  so  near  them^  that  the  dust 
of  the  earth  was  dashed  in  their  faces.  Junot  cooUj 
lemarked :  *'  /<  «  in  good  time — we  mere  jvst  in  want  of 
sandJ^  The  expression,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
a  key  to  the  character  of  the  man.  From  that  mo- 
ment lie  rose  gradually,  step  by  step,  until  he  became 
the  Duke  of  Abrantes/ 

On  the  ocean,  too,  where  the  incidents  are  frequently 
of  a  nature  at  once  momentous  and  thrilling,  self- 
possession  is  all-essential.  Many  years  ago,  the  cap- 
tain of  an  English  frigate  was  overtaken  by  a  terrifio 
storm  as  he  approached  the  Irish  coast  The  danger 
became  imminent — so  much  so,  that  the  helmsman, 
overwhelmed  with  apprehension,  lost  his  presence  of 
mind.  At  this,  nearly  all  on  board  became  terrified| 
and  despair  was  pictured  upon  every  countenance. 
The  captain,  however,  was  every  way  suited  to  the 
crisis.  He  was  himself  a  superior  navigator,  waa 
calm,  cool  and  collected,  and  saw  that  his  only  chance 
was  in  firmness,  decision,  and  self-possession.  He 
seized  the  helm,  reassured  his  dispirited  crew,  and 
coolly  and  cautiously  steered  the  ship  over  a  reef  of 
concealed  and  dangerous  rocks  I  The  peril  was  fear- 
ful, for  the  keel  of  the  vessel  actually  grazed  as  she 
passed.  The  hour  was  indeed  one  of  awfiil  anxiety, 
and  the  slightest  manifestation  of  fear  or  irresolution 
would  doubtless  have  been  fatal  to  the  vessel  and  all 
on  board.  But  the  cool,  the  daring,  the  self-possessed, 
were  combined  in  the  master,  "monarch  of  her  peopled 
deck."  The  diflSculty  was  surmounted — ^and  the  dan- 
ger passed.  And  thus  it  is  in  the  multitude  of  cases. 
The  calm,  the  firm,  the  right  and  the  self-possessed  are 
the  true  heroes  of  our  race  I 
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**HoI  ye  npoB  whoM  feyered  oliMka 

The  beetle  glow  Is  bright, 
Wlioee  mental  toll  ween  oat  the  day 

And  half  the  weary  night, 
Who  labor  for  the  ioale  of  men, 

Championa  of  tmth  and  right— 
Although  ye  feel  yonr  toil  is  hard, 

Bren  with  this  gloriona  Tlew, 
Remember  it  le  harder  etiU 

To  have  no  work  to  do." 


AN  EMINENT  writer  remarks  that  "men  who  are 
laborious  succeed  in  life,  if  to  their  industry  they 
couple  wisdom^  In  other  words,  "  success  in  our  un- 
dertakings is  the  effect,  not  only  of  toil,  but  of  proper 
choice  of  one's  work.  In  making  the  great  task  of 
life,  we  should  neyer  attempt  any  thing  that  we  deem 
impossible  or  impracticable  to  be  attained."  These 
are  valuable  hints,  and  especially  to  young  men 
who  are  about  starting  in  life,  or  who  are  on  the  eve 
of  choosing  a  profession  or  business.  Thousands  fail, 
because  they  adopt  callings  for  which  they  are  un- 
suited.  Every  year  hundreds  of  young  men  select 
the  medical  as  a  profession  for  which  they  are  par- 
ticularly calculated.  The  ambition  to  become  useful 
or  distinguished  in  a  calling  of  such  responsibility  is 
most  laudable ;  and  a  medical  education  can  never  be 
acquired  without  some  advantage.  But  the  chances 
are,  that  not  more  than  five  in  fifty  who  practice 
medicine  or  surgery  are  really  qualified — qualified  by 
(72) 
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strengtli  of  judgment,  acquaintance  with  human 
nature,  boldness  of  hand  in  the  performance  of  diffi- 
cult operations,  evenness  of  temper,  and  knowledge  of 
the  human  firame  and  its  liability  to  disease.  And  it 
is  thus  with  other  callings.  The  mistake  is  made  at 
the  outset,  and  more  £requently  by  parents  than  chil- 
dren. We  are  all  apt  to  £eincy  our  own  peculiarly 
endowed,  remarkably  intelligent,  and  thus  fitted  to 
shine  in  and  adorn  any  position  in  life.  We  are, 
moreover,  naturally  vain  and  ambitious.  Each  de- 
sires to  see  his  respective  family  elevated.  This  is  a 
laudable  desire,  but  it  shoiUd  not  be  indulged  at  the 
expense  of  the  permanent  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
our  children.  We  should  give  them  every  advantage 
of  education  and  improvement  within  our  means.  But 
then,  we  should  endeavor  to  select  for  them  a  business 
or  profession,  in  which  they  may  seem  suited  by  habit 
and  mind  to  prosper.  We  should  not  yield  to  GeJso 
notions  of  pride,  and  thus  sacrifice  the  hopes  of  beings 
every  way  dear  to  us.  We  should  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  supposing  that  a  man  may  not  attain  eminence 
and  position  just  as  rapidly  through  the  agency  of 
some  mechanical  pursuit  or  mercantile  calling,  as  by 
means  of  either  of  the  more  polished  professions. 
Franklin,  the  great  philosopher,  was  a  printer. 

We  should  remember  that  our  son  may  be  especially 
suited  to  flourish  as  a  merchant,  an  active  trading  and 
business  man,  and  yet  be  wholly  disqualified  to  shine 
as  a  clergyman,  a  physician,  or  a  lawyer.  How  fear- 
ful are  the  errors  upon  this  point?  How  many  sacri- 
fices are  made?  How  parents  mistake  not  only  the 
capacity  of  their  children,  but  mislead  them,  induce 
them  to  attempt  enterprises  for  which  they  are  uq4 
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oompetent,  and  thus  compel  them  to  a  path  trhieb  is 
aura  to  lead  to  dinappointment,  and  perbapa  to  ruin 
and  despair.  Such  conduct  ia  not  only  short-sighted, 
but  it  is  cruel,  nay,  wicked.  There  is  no  more  re- 
spoaaible  task — no  more  sacred  obligation  than  tbat 
confided  to  ua  in  the  care  of  oar  o&pring.  Nature 
and  duty  urge  us  to  do  all  that  may  be  &ir1y  done, 
to  promote  their  temporal  and  eternal  welfare.  We 
ahonld  teach  them,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  lot  of  man 
is  to  toil,  and  thus  we  should  inculcate  habits  of  in- 
dustry. We  should  strengthen  their  moral  nature 
and  develop  their  mental — and  then  exercise  a  calm 
and  dieintereated  judgment  with  reference  to  their 
choice  of  a  means  of  liTelihood.  Vanity  should  not 
blind,  pride  should  not  mislead  ua.  The  greenness  and 
freshness  of  youth  should  not  be  wasted  upon  some 
idle  phantom,  some  absurd  delusion,  some  scheme  or 
plan  involTed  in  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

When  an  individual  is  about  to  obtain,  for  ornament 
or  for  use,  some  costly  work  of  Art,  he  is  sure  to  look 
around,  and  select  from  the  multitude  of  pretenders  and 
professors  the  one  best  qualified  to  give  satisfaction — 
the  one  who  by  experience,  by  genius,  by  tact  or  by  per- 
aeverance,  has  shown  himself  capable.  And  thus  again, 
when  a  sensible  parent  is  about  to  carve  out  for  his 
child  a  path  calculated  to  lead  to  position  and  pros- 
perity, he  should  be  careful  to  analyze  that  child's 
ability,  disposition,  taste  and  turn  of  mind,  and  thua,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  adapt  the  calling  to  the  youth,  the 
task  to  the  capacity.  For  otherwise,  be  might  as  readily 
anticipate  success,  as  to  look  for  a  perfect  statue  from 
the  hands  of  an  oidiosry  marble  mason,  or  a  glowing 
Isndsoape  ftom  those  of  an  inferior  sign  painter,    W< 
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tre  aware  of  the  difficulties  in  such  cases,  of  the  falli« 
bility  of  human  judgment,  of  the  mistakes  to  which 
the  best  and  the  vrisest  are  liable.  But,  to  turn  again  to 
the  author  from  whose  admirable  essay  we  have  given 
a  quotation  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  '*  the 
chances  of  failure  will  be  few,  if^  after  having  made 
what  we  deem  a  proper  choice  in  life,  we  bend  all  our 
forces  to  the  task,  and  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  means 
that  are  requisite." 


^t^mmtvi  Ileal  fife-|0rtmts  to  % 


"  A  WTClekdl  Mml,  1nniit*d  with  tArwiitf, 
W%  Md  teqnStI  whn  w%  hmrMcrj; 
But  wart  w«  1nirth«n'd  with  Uk«  welflii  of  pala 
Am  Boeli  or  more  wo  ahoold  onrsolToo  eompUlB.  "—Aloftiptarf. 

"  How  ehftBf 'd  slnoo  last  hor  speaking  070 
OlABo'd  glidneas  rooad  tlio  fUtt'rtiiff  rooai ; 
Where  hifh-bora  nea  were  proud  to  wait. 
Where  beantj  wateh'd  to  Imitate."— J^nm. 

THE  lights  and  shadows  of  real  life  are  often  in 
painful  contrast.  The  extremes  in  a  crowded 
metropolis  are  indeed  widely  apart.  Wealth,  and 
pomp,  and  power,  and  pride,  may  be  seen  basking  in 
the  sunshine  of  prosperity  in  one  section  of  the  city, 
while  in  another,  poverty  and  want,  and  weakness  and 
wretchedness  may  be  found  dragging  on  a  weary  ex- 
istence, and  almost  hesitating  between  life  and  death. 
The  cases,  too,  are  not  rare,  in  which  these  contrasts 
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are  still  more  startling,  in  which  the  indigent  of  earl  j 
yonth  will  be  recognized  among  the  affluent  of  the 
present  time,  and  the  rich  man  of  a  former  day  be  dis- 
covered in  the  very  depths  of  penury,  and  some- 
times  of  crime.  But  in  no  case  should  we  wholly 
despair.  There  is  an  avenue  to  every  heart.  There 
are  seasons  when  the  most  hardened  may  be  softened. 
Somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago,  a  gentleman  of 
Philadelphia  was  invited  by  a  friend  in  New  York  to 
visit  the  notorious  "  Five  Points,"  under  the  guidance 
of  a  police-officer:  the  object  being  two-fold — ^the 
gratification  of  curiosity,  and  the  inculcation  of  a  moral 
lesson.  The  invitation  was  accepted ;  and  the  party, 
soon  after  nightfall,  proceeded  to  penetrate  into  some 
of  the  deplorable  mysteries  of  the  commercial  metrop- 
olis of  the  New  World.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to 
enter  into  all  the  details.  They  would  form  only  a 
twice-told  tale,  and  prove  any  thing  but  agreeable. 
Our  friend,  however,  as  he  passed  through  one  of  the 
most  wretched  portions  of  the  Points,  had  his  atten- 
tion arrested  by  a  face  that  he  thought  he  recognized. 
He  paused — old,  familiar  memories  came  back  to  him, 
and  he  mentioned  the  name  of  a  school-mate,  an  early 
friend  of  his  boyish  years  I  The  bloated  and  disfigured 
being  was  roused  by  the  utterance  of  his  name  by  a 
stranger,  and  especially  as  the  tone  was  of  regret,  not 
unmingled  with  regard.  His  story  may  soon  be  told. 
He  was  a  gay  youth,  fond  of  the  delights  of  convivial 
companionship ;  and  even  before  he  attained  the  years 
of  manhood  he  was  a  drunkard.  Many  expedients 
were  resorted  to,  to  reclaim  him,  but  without  success. 
At  last  he  became  a  gambler,  then  a  forger — and  then 
a  convict !     His  poor  old  father,  who  had  exhausted 
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all  his  means  to  rescue  him,  descended  broken-hearted 
to  the  grave.  The  erring  was  still  a  young  man,  com* 
parauvely  speaking,  only  thirty-five  years  of  age,  po8« 
sesaed  fine  talents,  and  was  highly  educated.  But, 
intemperance  had  become  a  disease  with  Mm.  He  had 
attempted  more  than  once  to  wrestle  with  and  ooAquer 
the  Bum  Fiend,  but  in  vain.  He  admitted  his  error, 
deplored  it,  spoke  feelingly  of  the  past,  and  asked  if 
his  mother  Bim  lived  His  Mend  besought  him  to  make 
yet  another  effort  He  hesitated  at  first,  said  that  it 
was  idle,  that  he  had  lost  all  self-respect,  self-command, 
and  self-reliance,  and  felt  that  he  would  soon  sink  into 
a  dishonored  grave.  But  his  friend  urged,  persuaded, 
and  at  last  prevailed. .  He  took  him  to  a  mercantile 
house  in  New  York,  where  he  stated  the  facts  confi- 
dentially, and  obtained  for  him  a  situation.  The  selec- 
tion was  most  fortunate.  The  firm  consisted  of  two 
brothers,  true  Christians  and  philanthropists,  and  they 
entered  heartily  into  the  benevolent  enterprise.  Their 
policy  was  one  of  Amrf72««s — confidence — generosity.  They 
appealed  to  the  heart — ^touched  the  feelings ;  and  rather 
by  acts  than  tuards.  They  uttered  no  reproaches — no 
threats — made  no  harsh  allusions,  but  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  better  nature  tvithin — the  loftier  and  holier 
qualities  that  had  been  embittered,  concealed,  and  hid- 
den so  long.  And  they  were  successful.  The  heart 
v?as  touched  and  subdued.  The  fires  of  virtue  were 
rekindled — the  lamp  of  mind  was  replenished — the 
moral  vigor  of  character  was  resuscitated.  Nearly 
a  year  has  gone  by,  and  the  reclaimed  continues  to 
pursue  the  way  of  well-doing — to  gather  strength  and 
courage  and  determination  with  every  hour  of  his  ex- 
istence.    He  is  a  new  man — a  soul  redeemed — and  an 
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honor  to  the  true  spirits  who  rendered  him  ''  aid  and 
comfort"  in  his  extremity — ^who  nerved  and  assisted 
the  rightful  impulses  of  his  better  nature. 

On  another  occasion,  a  gentleman  from  Baltimore 
Tisited  the  same  fearful  region  of  the  '*  Five  Points," 
and  there  recognized,  among  the  fallen  and  degraded, 
one  who  five  years  before  had  been  regarded  as  a 
beauty  and  a  belle  of  the  Monumental  city.  She  was  won 
from  her  fiEither's  house  by  a  villain,  who  soon  deserted 
her;  and  then  mocked  at  and  denounced  by  her  rela- 
tives, her  fall  was  awfrdly  rapid.  She  was,  indeed,  an 
outcast,  and  abandoned  creature ;  and  all  attempts  to 
reclaim  her  were  jeered  at,  and  in  a  tone  and  with  lan- 
guage that  startled  and  appalled.  And  yet  one  so 
utterly  lost  might  have  been  saved,  atfir8t,hj'kindneaa 
and  sympathy ;  might  have  been  won  back  to  the  paths 
of  well-doing,  had  not  a  father's  false  pride  and  bitter 
imprecations  thrilled  in  her  ears,  and  maddened  her 
heart  and  brain«  And  such  are  the  vicissitudes — such 
the  sad  realities  of  life. 

'*  It  is  my  full  and  firm  belief"  says  an  eminent  au- 
thor, "  that  if,  on  any  given  day  of  any  given  year, 
you  were,  dear  reader,  to  take  the  accurate  history  of 
any  five  square  miles — not  exactly  a  desert — upon  the 
solid  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  and  examine  with  a  micro- 
scope the  acts  and  deeds,  the  circumstances,  the  acci- 
dents, and  the  fate  of  the  people  upon  it,  you  would 
find  strange  romances  enough  going  on  to  stock  a 
library.  Look  into  a  cottage,  what  will  you  find? 
Perhaps  a  romance  of  love  and  tenderness  struggling 
with  sorrows,  difficulties,  and  penury — perhaps  abroad 
farce  of  a  quarrelsome  wife,  and  a  drunken  husband — 
perhaps  a  tragedy  of  sin,  crime,  and  misery.    Look 
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into  tliat  stately  mansion,  the  house  of  a  great  mer- 
chanty  what  is  there?  It  may  be  the  comedy  of 
purse-proud  affectation;  it  may  be  the  tale  of  the 
tenderest  affections  and  highest  qualities;  or  it  may 
show  that  agonizing  straggle  which  the  £EJliDg  man 
makes  to  sustain  himself  upon  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pioe»  at  the  foot  of  which  he  is  soon  to  lie,  dashed  to 
pieces." 

The  romance  of  real  life  is  full  of  touching  interest 
—of  solemn  warning.  Only  yesterday  we  were  callea 
upon  by  a  Son  of  Temperance — ^now  a  plain,  honest, 
and  hard-working  mechanic,  who  for  years  was  an 
utter  sot,  to  the  annoyance  and  pain  of  his  &mily ,  and 
the  disgrace  of  human  nature.  He  told  us  his  story, 
sketched  some  of  the  awfdl  scenes  through  which  he 
had  passed,  admitted  that  he  had  been,  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  one  of  the  most  degraded  of  htiman 
beings^  and  finally  thanked  Heaven  that  he  had  at  last 
been  able  to  wrestle  with  and  overcome  the  tempter, 
and  could  point  to  his  own  case,  by  way  of  illustrat- 
ing the  doctrine,  that  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope. 

The  beggars  of  our  streets  all  have  a  history.  The 
tenants  of  our  almshouses,  the  inmates  of  our  jails, 
have  many  of  them  ''  seen  better  days,"  and  been  top* 
pled  from  positions  of  character  and  independence  by 
temptations,  and  trials,  and  circumstances,  well  calcu- 
lated to  excite  commiseration.  A  day  or  two  ago  we 
read  a  poem  from  the  pen  of  a  prisoner  in  the  Eastern 
State  Penitentiary,  admirably  calculated  to  show  that, 
even  within  the  stony  walls  of  that  gloomy  abode, 
Aere  are  hearts  among  the  convicts  not  wholly  insen* 
sible.  The  lines  were  addressed  to  "  A  Bird  on  the 
Lattice ;"  and  among  them  were  these : 
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**  Goald'fl  thon  impMt  th7  wUf  to  BMb 
F»r  from  this  dUnud  gloom  I'd  Am, 
And  to  the  woodf  along  witii  thao, 

Sweot  bird,  I'd  go ; 
And  there  mj  notes,  as  jojooslj, 

Xaeh  mom  ahoold  flow. 

**  Ko  1  ahoQld  I  to  the  woods  repair, 
Hot  eiren  there  thj  peaoe  I*d  shar^* 
Till  angels  from  mj  breast  ahonld  tevr 

Tttls  wretched  heart ; 
And  one  like  thine,  as  spotless^  fldr. 
To  me  impart.*' 

A  New  York  jonmalist  thus  sketches  one  of  the 
cariosities  of  Broadway : — 

'^  Among  the  crowd  of  jaunty  and  hirsute  men,  and 
graceful  and  elegant  women  that  throng  along  tins 
great  highway,  is  seen  almost  every  day  a  lean  and 
haggard  beggar  woman,  who  might  serve  a  painter  for 
an  impersonation  of  Famine.  A  tall,  gaunt,  boDy 
form,  enveloped  in  a  dirty  drapery  of  rags ;  sallow  and 
angular  fsatures,  out  of  which  glimmer  two  dark  and 
imploring  eyes;  long,  straight  black  hair;  thin,  bony, 
and  attenuated  palms,  which  are  stretched  out  im- 
ploringly to  every  passer,  complete  a  picture  of  misery 
which  must  attract  the  attention  of  all  who  have  eyes 
for  what  is  remarkable  or  peculiar.  Bembrandt 
would  have  put  such  an  object  upon  canvass  with  a 
verisimilitude  that  would  have  made  it  a  subject  of  uni- 
versal admiration;  and  yet  the  reality  itself  pic* 
turesque  and  suggestive  as  it  is,  attracts  but  a  passing 
and  unconscious  glance  from  the  many  who  encounter 
it  in  their  daily  walks. 

"  One  would  think  that  the  wretchedness  and  do- 
gradation  stamped  upon  every  lineament  of  this 
woman,  were  a  sufficient  capital  for  her  beggarly  occu- 
pation.   She  seems  to  think  so;  for  we  have  never 
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heard  her  qpeak  a  word.  She  supplicates  only  with 
her  eyes;  and  we  confess  that  we  never  can  look  upon 
her  without  an  uneasy  sensation,  and  an  irresistible 
propensity  to  fumble  in  our  not  oyer  well  lined  pock* 
ets.  We  know  nothing  of  her  history ;  but  there  is 
that  in  her  £aice  which  we  think  would  reward  an 
inquiry.  Like  a  firagment  of  ancient  sculpture,  or 
the  ruins  of  some  antique  structure,  it  suggests  a 
faded  and  forgotten  beauty  and  usefulness.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  imagination ;  or  it  may  be  that  this  ear- 
nestness of  face  is  the  product  of  a  long  life-struggle 
with  the  temptations  and  difficulties  of  poverty  and  vice. 
Sorrows,  such  as  the  poor  and  outcast  suffer,  deepen 
the  expression  of  countenance  as  much  as  long  habits 
of  thought ;  as  no  one  who  has  much  intercourse  with 
what  are  called  "  the  lower  orders''  can  Ml  to  observe. 
The  poor,  in  the  various  shifts  they  are  put  to,  find 
exercise  for  their  wits;  and  those  who  have  most  need 
of  sympathy  are  often  the  most  keenly  alive  to  the 
kindliest  impressions. 

And  what  may  have  been  the  history  of  this  poor 
beggar?  How  was  her  girlhood  passed?  Who  were 
the  protectors  of  her  childhood,  and  of  her  early 
youth?  What  were  the  temptations  and  trials  by 
which  she  was  surrounded?  How  were  her  mind  and 
heart  cultivated?  Wherefore  is  it  that  she  is  thus 
miserable?  Is  she  friendless,  is  she  childless? — ^and  if 
a  mother,  what  has  become  of  her  o£bpring?  Who 
may  detail  her  history — ^who  imagine  her  8u£Eerings  I 
''  Human  life  is  a  strange  thing,  consider  it  in  what 
way  we  wilL"  The  future — who  shall  read  the  future, 
even  of  this  world? 

Yonder  passes  the  heir  to  a  large  fortune — a  young 
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man  of  twenty-five  I  A  fortnight  since,  and  lie  was  a 
dependent  upon  a  rich  and  rigid  father.  That  father 
now  sleeps  his  last  long  sleep,  and  the  son  is  master 
of  nearly  half  a  million.  But  will  it  prove  a  blessing 
or  a  curse?  Will  it  protract  or  shorten  his  life? 
Will  it  dignify  or  degrade  his  character?  Who  may 
draw  aside  the  veU  and  look  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
coming  time  7 


Conjjtalira  ur,  ''^r&>t  ^u^  htktt  a  S^Sl 


•*  Coold'at  thou  bout,  oh  1  child  of  woaknaM, 
O'or  the  toni  of  toil  and  strilb, 
Won  their  strong  temptations  planted, 
In  thj  path  of  life  r* 

THE  case  of  the  three  London  bankers,  who  in 
1857  were  convicted  of  misappropriating  certain 
funds  confided  to  their  care,  is  well  calculated  to 
admonish.  It  shows  two  things:  in  the  first  place, 
the  infatuation  of  false  pride  ;  and  in  the  second,  the 
power  of  TEMPTATION.  Thcsc  wretched  men  were  re- 
puted to  be  rich,  and  their  bank  was  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  British  metropolis,  having  been  for  more  than 
a  century  the  property  or  under  the  control  of  some 
of  their  ancestors.  Thus,  they  were  esteemed,  respected, 
and  looked  up  to.  They  had  a  deep  stake  in  the 
establishment,  and  the  idea  of  bankruptcy  was  one,  no 
doubt,  from  which  they  turned  with  horror.  And 
thus  it  was,  that  the  alternative  presented  itself  either 
to  employ  the  funds  sacredly  confided  to  their  care, 
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with  tlio  object  of  extricating  themselves  from  a 
momentary  difficulty,  or  to  call  their  creditors  together 
and  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  The  latter  was,  of 
course,  the  true,  the  honest,  the  straightforward  policy. 
But  the  former  tempted  the  infatuated  men,  who  per- 
•  suaded  themselves  that  all  would  soon  be  well  again, 
and  whose  pride  of  position  induced  them  to  turn  with 
agony  from  the  very  idea  of  a  cloud  or  a  stain  upon 
their  credit.  Hence,  as  we  may  infer,  the  false,  the 
guilty  step  and  its  consequences. 

It  is  almost  invariably  so,  under  similar  circum- 
stances. The  first  departure  from  the  right  path  in- 
duces an  apparent  necessity  for  other  errors ;  and  thus 
the  bewildered  and  excited  hurry  on  from  step  to  step, 
until  ruin  yawns  before  them.  The  power  of  tempta- 
tion in  cases  of  emergency  is  almost  irresistible.  It 
has  led  to  the  ruin  of  thousands.  The  Syren  whispers 
in  a  subtle  and  seductive  voice,  and  the  victim  who 
listens  is  hurried  on  until  madness  rules  the  hour,  and 
all  sense  of  propriety  and  justice  is  lost.  How  many 
illustrations  might  be  given.  There  is  scarcely  an  in- 
dividual who  is  not  acquainted  with  some  melancholy 
case.  Our  own  city  has  presented  many,  while  the 
monetary  world  is  full  of  them. 

No  one  can  adequately  appreciate  his  own  moral 
courage  or  moral  weakness  until  both  qualities  have 
been  tested  and  tried.  There  are  certain  situations  that 
may  be  filled  with  perfect  impunity,  because  they  hold 
out  few  or  no  temptations ;  and  there  are  others  which 
abound  with  peril  to  the  yielding,  the  avaricious,  the 
impulsive,  and  the  gay.  Again,  life  in  a  great  city 
abounds  with  shoals  and  quicksands  for  the  young,  the 
inexperienced,  and  the  unsophisticated.  The  allure- 
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menta  are  so  numeronfi,  the  pleasures  so  dazzling  and 
£EU9cinating,  the  competitions  of  dress  and  fashion  so  ex* 
citing,  that  few  can  entirely  resist  them.  Parents  do  not 
sufficiently  consider  this  view.  Many  young  men  have 
been  misled  in  this  way,  and  overcome  by  the  power 
of  some  subtle  temptation.  Others  over-estimate  their 
moral  strength.  They  believe  that  they  cannot  be 
moved  or  affected ;  and  under  this  impression,  they 
submit  themselves  to  scenes  and  excitements,  to  society 
and  to  allurements,  for  which  they  are  totally  unfitted, 
and  only  discover  their  error  when  it  is  too  late. 

The  delusion  with  most  of  those  who  are  induced  to 
misapply  funds,  to  commit  forgeries,  to  obtain  goods 
under  false  pretences,  is  to  persuade  themselves  that 
they  will  correct  the  delinquency  in  time,  and  before 
it  is  discovered.  They  deceive  themselves  with  the 
impression  that  their  embarrassment  is  merely  momen- 
tary, and  if  they  can  only  postpone  the  exposure  for  a 
few  weeks  or  a  few  months,  all  will  be  well  again. 
If,  too,  they  are  apparently  successful  with  the  first 
effort,  they  become  emboldened  and  blinded,  and  thus 
even  neglect  the  ordinary  precautions.  Nay,  the 
crime  becomes  familiar  to  their  minds;  they  invent 
some  plausible  apology  for  its  repeated  commission, 
and  endeavor  to  close  their  eyes  to  any  serious  conse- 
quences. It  is  painful  to  dwell  upon  the  frightful 
denouement,  and  hence  its  contemplation  is  avoided. 
The  power  of  temptation  increases  with  every  false 
step,  until  at  last,  desperation  is  the  controlling  spirit, 
and  the  victim  rushes  on,  reckless  of  consequences. 
When  however,  the  delusion  vanishes,  and  the  in- 
fatuation is  stripped  of  its  delirious  excitement — ^when 
the  veil  ia  withdrawn,  and  the  awful  penalty  of  di^- 
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grace  looms  tip  TiTidly  in  the  distanoe,  tlie  despair 
and  the  agony,  the  remorse  and  the  madness,  are 
terrible. 

"  Lead  ns  not  into  temptation"  is  the  language  of 
Holy  Writ;  and  it  cannot  be  repeated  too  frequently, 
or  remembered  too  constantly.  Ambition  has  its 
temptations — pride  has  its  temptations — and  so  also, 
BSAUiT,  and  power,  and  fashion,  and  jealousy, 
and  XNYT.  All  allure,  dazzle,  and  betray.  And 
when,  too,  fSftlse  pride,  or  the  fear  of  the  mocking  scorn 
of  the  world,  induces  the  sensitive  to  JiesitcUe  between 
the  right  path  and  the  wrong — to  pause  between 
honesty  and  dishonesty,  rather  than  brave  the  cold 
and  heartless  looks  of  former  friends  and  companions 
—the  peril  is  a  fearful  one ;  and  if  the  wrong  path  be 
chosen,  the  consequences  in  the  multitude  of  cases  are 
disgrace,  wretchedness,  and  ruin.  Better,  in  every 
emergency,  to  exercise  true  moral  courage,  and  face 
all  difficulties,  real  or  imaginary,  by  a  truthful, 
MANLY,  HONEST,  and  UPRIGHT  COURSE.  Be  not  induced 
to  resort  to  another,  even  for  a  moment ;  for  when 
once  involved  in  the  tangled  meshes  of  the  deceitful 
syren  of  temptation,  it  will  be  found  almost  impossible 
to  retrace  the  £Edse  step,  or  to  effect  an  honorable 
escape. 
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**  Delightfiil  tMk  I  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 
To  teftch  the  jonng  Idea  how  to  ehoot, 
To  pour  the  fresh  Inatmetlon  o'er  the  mlad. 
To  breathe  the  enllrenlng  spirit,  and  to  Ax 
The  generoos  purpose  la  the  glowing  hreast  I*'— >l%«m«oi». 

rr  the  course  of  an  address  some  time  since  de- 
livered at  Girard  College,  by  Mr.  Job  E.  Tyson, 
lie  alluded  to  the  subject  of  early  trailing,  and  his 
remarks  were  characterized  by  much  force  and  pro- 
priety. We  will  not  attempt  to  give  the  exact  words, 
but  the  general  tenor  of  his  argument  was  somewhat 
to  this  effect : — 

"  To  make  good  citizens  we  miLsi  begin  tuith  the  child. 
It  is  the  young  idea  that  must  be  taught  Iiow  to  shoot. 
We  must  watch  it  in  the  tender  germ  of  infancy,  re- 
move the  weeds  which  would  choke  or  poison  it,  and 
so  water  and  invigorate  it,  as  it  rises  to  catch  the  air 
and  the  sun,  that,  like  a  healthy  and  useful  plant,  it 
may  bring  forth  fruit  as  well  as  leaves  and  flowers. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  mind  and  opinions  of  a 
nation  can  be  permanently  formed  by  the  ballad- 
monger.  The  apothegm  is  false,  unless  the  ballads 
are  taught  before  the  gristle  of  infancy  is  hardened 
into  the  bone  of  manhood.  What  impressions  are 
permanent  except  the  lessons  of  childhood  ?  The  sen- 
timents then  imbibed,  insensibly  but  certainly  mould 
the  heart  and  form  the  character.  To  know  the 
nursery-maid  of  the  child,  and  the  teacher  and  school 
(86) 
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books  of  the  boj,  k  to  know  the  opinionB  and  aspira- 
lions  of  the  man.  We  maj  attempt  to  rub  out  these 
impressions  bj  the  attritions  of  counteracting  and  even 
hostile  influences,  but  they  cannot  be  obliterated. 
They  survive  the  rude  shocks  of  the  world.  Though 
they  may  sink  into  temporary  forgetfiilness,  they  re- 
appear, as  faithful  mirrors,  to  reflect  inefi&ceable 
images  of  the  early  past.  The  tree  could  as  soon  be 
divested  of  the  nature  of  the  stalk,  which  was  grafted 
into  the  trunk  of  the  delicate  sapling,  as  manhood 
throw  off  the  lessons  and  maxims  of  susceptible  child- 
hood. 

Where  is  the  chief  spring  of  vice  and  crime  in  a 
populous  city?  Setting  aside  anomalous  cases  of 
what  are  called  natural  depravity — where  are  we  to 
look  for  the  origin  of  evil,  but  in  neglected  youth? 
A  &therless  child,  whose  mother  is  poor,  is  either  idle 
at  home,  or  engaged  in  employments  where  he  is  an 
apt  learner  of  the  vices  of  the  society  to  which  he  is 
condemned.  He  grows  up  in  the  example  of  a  cor- 
rupt and  a  corrupting  class.  He  can  have  no  higher 
standard  of  moral  rectitude  than  the  conduct  around 
him  inspires.  Exposed  to  every  influence  which  can 
enfeeble  or  contaminate  virtue,  with  an  imperfect 
sense  of  right,  a  will  unchecked,  passions  unrestrained 
and  unregulated,  with  no  ideas  of  religion  and  the 
Deity  but  the  most  vague  and  shadowy,  how  can  he 
be  a  good  man  ?  Ignorant  of  all  that  it  is  discredit- 
able not  to  know,  and  irregularly  engaged  at  intervalS| 
perhaps,  at  many  occupations,  without  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  auy — how  can  he  be  a  good  citizen? 
A  boy  thus  permitted  to  grow  up,  is  ready  for  the 
Deroetration  of  any  nxischief  that  will  give  excitement 
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to  his  spirits,  or  mark  him  in  the  estimation  of  his 
comrades.  Without  a  regular  calling  he  cannot  earn 
a  subsistence ;  without  the  habit  of  industry  he  is  too 
idle  to  work.  He  falls  from  one  sink  of  infamy  to 
another,  until  he  ends  his  useless  and  pernicious  career 
in  the  loathsome  degradation  of  the  almshouse  or  the 
penitentiary."    All  this  is  true,  and  forcible  as  true. 

We  cordially  endorse  every  syllable  it  embodies. 
The  influence  and  importance  of  early  tbainingi — 
SARLY  IMPRESSIONS  cau  Scarcely  be  exaggerated. 
Children  are  imitative  beings,  and  their  minds  and 
hearts  catch  up,  imbibe,  and  reflect  the  morals,  the 
manners,  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  society  in  which 
they  "  live  and  move."  The  vices  will  thus  be  imi- 
tated and  perpetuated  as  well  as  the  virtues.  And 
this  may  readily  be  discovered  on  examining  closely 
into  the  social  history  of  any  large  family.  The  petu- 
lant father  will  too  often,  by  example,  make  a  petulant 
son;  and  the  flippant  and  idle  mother  serve  as  the 
model  for  the  heartless  and  indifferent  daughter. 
Precept  is  much,  but  example  is  more.  It  too  often 
happens  that  parents  declaim  for  hours  against  the 
very  fsdlings  and  inflrmities  which  they  themselves  are 
constantly  exhibiting.  We  cannot  see  in  ourselves 
what  we  readily  dectect  in  others.  Many  of  us  are 
blind  to  our  own  faults,  while  we  have  Argus  eyes  for 
those  of  our  neighbors. 

The  education  of  the  young,  the  proper  education, 
not  only  mental  and  physical,  but  moral  and  social, 
may  be  classed  among  the  highest  and  most  responsi- 
ble of  human  duties.  Parents  and  guardians  have  not 
only  the  charge  of  minds,  but  of  souls ;  they  not  only 
influenoe  the  present,  but  future  generations.    It  is 
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therefore  that  early  habits  of  idleness,  of  disrespect,  of 
insolence,  and  of  moral  recklessness,  should  be  guarded 
against  with  the  most  vigilant  caution.  The  moral 
and  mental  training,  once  fairly  and  properly  com- 
menced, and  the  task  will  be  comparatively  easy 
thereafter.  But  if  insolence  or  disobedience  be  taught 
or  tolerated  in  childhood,  the  result  in  a  majority  of 
cases  will  be  truly  deplorable.  How  few  sufl&ciently 
appreciate  and  watch  their  own  example  I  How  few 
who  are  looked  up  to  as  the  heads  of  the  household, 
remember  that  eager  eyes  are  upon  them,  that  young 
natures  are  being  moulded  and  characterized,  accord- 
ing to  their  looks,  and  words,  and  deeds !  How  often 
is  juvenile  audacity  mistaken  for  precocious  intellect, 
and  insolence  and  insult  from  the  young  and  thought- 
less applauded  as  readiness,  wit,  and  genius  I 

The  selfishness  and  the  vanity  of  poor  human  na- 
ture are  apt  in  these  cases  to  make  a  fearfiil,  a  fatal 
mistake.  The  boy  who  is  thus  trained  and  en- 
couraged, will  soon  assume  the  boldness  of  a  rebel, 
and  mock  at  and  defy  the  parental  authority  that 
in  his  earlier  years  applauded  his  forwardness,  and 
thus  encouraged  a  spirit  of  disobedience.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  judicious  course,  one  caJculated  to  en- 
courage timidity  and  rebuke  insolence ;  one  suited  to 
develope  the  mind  and  its  energies,  to  mould,  soften, 
and  elevate  the  heart,  to  strengthen,  beautify  and 
adorn  the  character,  is  sure  to  produce  good  fruit. 
Early  impressions,  we  repeat,  are  ever  the  most  last- 
ing. They  live  and  linger  in  the  mind  and  memory 
till  the  latest  period  of  human  existence.  How  im- 
portant, then,  that  they  should  be  of  the  right  kind ; 
that  parents,  guardians,  teachers,  should  understand 
«iid  appreciate  their  duties  and  responsibilities. 


"TlM  heart  is  like  a  looelj  bird 
That  Badly  sings, 
Brooding  upon  its  nest  unheard, 
With  folded  wings.'* 

"  Where  glow  exalted  sense  and  taste  reflned. 
There  keener  anguish  rankles  in  the  mind ; 
There  feeling  is  diffiised  through  everj  pari, 
Thrills  in  each  nerye,  and  lives  in  all  the  heart ; 
And  those  whose  generons  souls  each  tear  would  ke^ 
From  other's  ejes  are  born  themseWes  to  weep." 

IT  is  the  misfortune  of  many  to  be  over  sensitive, 
to  be  aflFected  deeply  and  keenly  by  comparative 
trifles,  and  thus  to  be  in  a  constant  state  of  disquiet, 
anxiety  and  uneasiness.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  cruelty  and  a  crime  in  individuals  who 
cannot  feel  themselves — who  are  dull,  cold  and  indif- 
ferent— to  sport  or  trifle  with  the  sensibility  of  others. 
Happiness  has  been  destroyed,  and  even  life  has  been 
shortened  by  this  harshness.  The  victims  of  acute 
sensibility  may  be  numbered  by  thousands.  Many  waste 
away  in  quiet  and  in  sorrow,  unwilling  that  the  world 
should  see  their  trials  or  know  of  their  grievances. 
Others  assume  a  confidence  which  they  do  not  feel, 
and  thus  perish,  as  it  were,  with  a  smile  upon  their  lips. 
Others  again,  maddened  by  thought,  resort  to  suicide, 
and  thus,  in  a  paroxysm  of  despair,  cut  short  the  deli- 
cate and  fragile  thread  of  human  existence.  Who 
cannot  single  out  from  his  circle  of  friends  and  as- 
sociates, some  pale,  thin,  and  shadowy  victim  of  sensi- 
(90) 
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bility,  some  creature  of  feeling  and  emotion,  whose 
hopes  have  been  blighted  and  prospects  overshadowed, 
and  to  whom  the  world  presents  little  that  is  bright, 
buoyant  and  cheerful.  Who  does  not  remember  cases 
in  which  the  heart's  best  affections  have  been  wasted 
upon  worthless  objects,  truth  and  fidelity  been  repaid 
by  falsehood  and  inconstancy,  and  the  bright  dream 
of  youth  and  hope  made  a  delusion  and  a  mockery  I 

Only  a  day  or  two  since  we  passed  in  the  street  a 
wasted  and  care-worn  figure,  in  which  we  were  merely 
able  to  recognize  a  beauty  and  a  belle  of  ten  years  be- 
fore. She  had  in  an  evil  hour  been  sought  and  won 
by  a  dashing  young  man  of  irregular  habits.  Against 
the  wishes  of  her  parents  she  became  his  wife,  and 
added  to  the  romance  and  excitement  of  the  moment 
by  a  runaway  match.  She  knew  that  he  was  intem- 
perate, but  he  promised  to  reform — promised  so 
solemnly,  and  with  so  many  protestations,  that  in  her 
innocence  and  infatuation  she  believed  him,  and  con- 
fided her  destiny  to  his  hands.  In  a  few  years,  he  was 
a  bankrupt  in  character  and  means,  and  his  household 
is  now  the  abode  of  want,  shame,  and  misery,  rather 
than  of  comfort,  honor  and  happiness.  Nevertheless, 
that  first  wild  dream  lingered  with,  and  occasionally 
brightened  her  susceptible  nature,  and  she  never 
wholly  lost  the  hope  that  the  day  would  come,  when 
the  chosen  of  her  heart  would  abandon  his  evil  ways 
and  vicious  companions.  Ten  years  have  gone  by, 
and  he  is  still  a  drunkard.  His  condition  is  most  de- 
graded. The  handsome  youth  is  now  disfigured, 
bloated,  and  an  object  of  pity  and  disgust.  Dependent 
upon  the  bounty  of  a  few  relatives,  he  still  drags  oxx 
a  miserable  existence,  and  his  wi&,  the  belle  of  the  gay 
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and  brilliant  circle,  how  fearful  too,  has  been  the 
change  in  her  I  Eyes  that  were  once  bright  and  bean- 
tiful,  are  now  dim  and  sunken.  Cheeks  that  were 
once  round  and  ruddy  are  now  pale  and  hollow ;  a  form 
that  was  once  fairy-like  and  graceful,  seems,  and  is 
indeed  but  a  shadow  and  a  wreck.  And  even  now,  a 
kind  word,  a  generous  expression,  a  penitent  acknowl- 
edgment— and  that  faithful  wife  is  willing  to  forget 
and  forgive ;  and  to  believe  that  there  are  yet  bright 
days  in  store  for  her.  And  may  Heaven  in  its  infinite 
mercy  speedily  realize  the  hope  I 

But  sensibility  is  not  confined  to  the  gentler  sex, 
and  to  mere  matters  of  afiection.  Years  ago,  and  we 
knew  as  gifted  and  as  pure  a  spirit  as  ever  was  en- 
shrined in  a  human  form,  broken  down  by  the  treach- 
ery of  a  friend.  The  two  had  been  schoolboys  to- 
gether. They  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  preserving 
the  confidence  and  good  feeling  that  had  commenced 
BO  early,  and  sharing  each  other's  every  thought. 
Some  business  engagement  at  last  betrayed  a  new  trait 
in  the  character  of  each,  and  the  one  sacrificed  his 
friend  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  while  that  friend 
was  so  overwhelmed  with  th<e  treachery  and  the  false- 
hood, that  he  sickened  and  sank  beneath  the  blow.  Ho 
did  not  believe  before  that  such  perfidy  existed  in  man. 
His  hopes  and  his  happiness  were  so  fully  bound  up  in 
the  fidelity  and  truth  of  his  friend,  that  life  itself  gave 
way  when  the  delusion  vanished  and  the  error  was 
discovered.  The  harsh  and  the  heartless  should  be 
admonished  by  these  cases.  The  multitude,  perhaps, 
take  the  world  as  they  find  it,  to  use  an  ordinary 
phrase,  and  are  indifierent  either  to  praise  or  censure, 
except  under  very  peculiar  circumstances.    But  there 
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are  Others  again,  who  seem  to  live  only  a  lefiectiye 
Ufe,  the  sunshine  of  whose  mortal  existence  is  gathered 
from  the  smile  of  another,  the  source  of  whose  earthly 
happiness  may  be  found  in  the  kindness  and  love,  of 
parent  or  husband,  brother  or  friend.  Such,  therefore, 
must  be  dealt  with,  as  the  musician  deals  with  the  finely 
strung  instrument.  Gentle  and  skilful  touches  will 
produce  exquisite  music,  while  rude  and  unpolished, 
will  jar  with  painful  discord  upon  every  gentler  feeling 
and  sensibility. 


^t  Pother  anKr  \tx  Sons,     ^n  Indbtnt 

in  Ileal  pe. 

**  Think  gantlj  of  Ui«  erriiig  I 

Te  know  not  of  the  power 
With  which  the  dark  temptatioa  euM, 

In  Mma  ungaarded  hour. 
Te  maj  not  know  how  earnestly 

They  stragglM,  ct  how  well. 
Until  the  hour  of  darknees  oaoM 

And  Mdl  J  thai  they  ML  " 

IT  AFFORDS  us  no  little  pleasure  to  notice  instances 
in  which  the  erring  have  been  won  by  kindness 
and  benevolence,  from  the  paths  of  impropriety  and  sin. 
Soch  examples  are  not  only  cheering  in  the  particular 
cases,  bat  they  are  well  calculated  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  philanthropy — to  induce  others  to  make 
like  efiEbrts  for  the  rescue  and  reform  of  the  misguided 
—and  thus  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  the  unfortu- 
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nate  and  the  wretched,  who  otherwise  would  be  utterly 
abandoned  and  hopeleady  lost.  How  few  of  ua,  when 
passing  judgment  even  upon  the  vicious,  turn  for  a 
moment  to  the  contemplation  of  their  early  lives,  the 
evils  and  temptations  by  which  they  were  surrounded, 
or  ask  what  in  all  probability  would  have  been  our 
own  conduct  and  fate  under  like  circumstances  ?  How 
few  make  the  necessary  allowances  for  bad  example, 
ignorance  and  poverty  I  We  hear  that  an  individual 
has  been  arrested  for  theft,  for  fraud,  for  misdemeanor, 
or  some  similar  violation  of  law,  and  our  prejudices  are 
at  once  ezcited,  and  the  feeling  of  mercy  is  scarcely 
experienced  for  a  moment.  And  yet  the  miserable 
ofifender  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  victim  of  cir- 
cumstances— an  evil-doer,  not  from  natural  inclination 
to  vice,  but  through  bad  associations,  intemperate 
parents,  vicious  guardians  and  guides.  At  all  events, 
when  the  offence  is  found  to  be  a  first  one.  and  when 
youth  and  hope  are  still  on  the  side  of  the  erring, 
a  chance,  an  opportunity  should  be  afforded,  kind 
words  should  be  uttered,  encouragement  for  better 
things  should  be  mingled  with  gentle  admonition; 
and  thus,  in  many  cases,  heart-cheering  results 
would  ensue.  We  may  give  an  illustration  from 
real  life. 

Not  many  years  ago,  an  aged  female,  miserably 
clad,  presented  herself  at  the  house  of  a  professional 
gentleman,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  citi- 
zens. She  had  with  her  a  basket  of  tapes,  thread,  and 
other  trifles  of  the  kind.  She  asked  for  the  gentle« 
man  of  the  house ;  and  on  being  told  that  he  was 
absent,  inquired  for  the  lady.  The  latter,  on  making 
her  appearance,  was  touched  by  the  miserable  aspect 
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of  the  poor  woman ;  and  promptly  purchased  a  few 
of  the  articles  in  her  basket  The  stranger  then  begged 
attention  for  a  moment  to  a  tale  of  sorrow.  She  said 
she  had  not  tasted  food  since  the  morning  of  the  pre- 
ceding day;  and  worse,  she  had  a  helpless  son  at 
home,  who  had  been  without  sustenance  of  any  kind 
still  longer.  But  she  had  come,  not  so  much  to  ask 
for  bread,  as  to  implore  mercy.  She  had  another,  an 
erring,  but  beloved  sou  in  prison,  and  she  desired  the 
husband  of  the  lady  to  exert  himself  to  procure  his 
discharge.  She  was  told  that  the  gentleman  would  be 
at  home  at  a  particular  hour,  when,  if  so  disposed,  she 
might  call  and  feel  certain  of  seeing  him.  She  bowed 
her  thanks,  promised  to  return,  and  did  so  accordingly 
at  the  time  designated. 

"  Well,  my  good  woman,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  I 
have  heard  of  your  former  yisit.  What  do  you  want 
me  to  do  for  you?" 

"Oh I  sir,  I  came  to  supplicate  mercy  for  my  son, 
who  is  in  prison." 

"  What  is  his  name  ?" 

"D ." 

He  shook  hia  head,  and  said  that  the  young  man 
was  in  for  a  very  grave  charge,  and  named  the 
offence. 

"  Oh  sir,  he  is  not  the  one.  You  have  confounded 
him  with  another--another  son ;"  and  her  voice 
trembled  with  the  admission. 

"  What  I — ^have  you  two  so  sadly  circumstanced  ?" 

She  burst  into  tears,  and  exclaimed:  "I  have— 
alas  I  I  have." 

"  And  which  do  you  wish  discharged  ?" 

^  It  is  a  hard  thing  for  a  mother  to  select  between 
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two  children*  Bat  Charles,  sir,  is  far  less  guilty  than 
his  brother.  He  has  of  late  years  been  my  only  stay ; 
and  not  mine  alone,  but  that  of  his  wretched  and  in- 
valid brother,  whom  the  ravages  of  disease  have 
rendered  little  better  than  an  idiot.  Charles  has  sus- 
tained us  both;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  his  strong 
desire  to  procure  sustenance  for  an  aged  mother  and  a 
feeble  brother,  induced  him  to  commit  the  theft  for 
which  he  is  now  in  prison;" 

''You  seem,"  remarked  the  gentleman,  "not  always 
to  have  been  in  the  situation  of  life  in  which  you  are 
now  placed.** 

The  Mother, — I  once  was  prosperous,  once  was 
happy.  But  for  many  years  I  have  drained  the  cup 
of  sorrow  to  its  very  dregs.  I  received  a  tolerable 
education,  and  possessed  a  small  property.  In  an  evil 
hour  I  married  the  object  of  my  affections.  I  say  an 
evil  hour^  for  alas  I  my  husband  soon  became  dissipated, 
squandered  the  means  that  I  brought  him,  and 
left  me  to  struggle  with  poverty  as  best  I  could, 
while  he  pursued  his  dissolute  and  vicious  courses. 
His  example  has  been  the  ruin  of  his  children.  Edward 
followed  the  footsteps  of  his  profligate  father,  rather 
than  the  counsels  of  his  unfortunate  mother,  and 
strayed  far,  &r  from  the  path  of  rectitude  and  honor, 
Charles  was  of  gentle,  amiable  disposition,  but  pos- 
sessed less  intellect  than  his  bold  and  desperate 
brother;  while  Nicholas  has  been  rendered  by  dis- 
ease an  helpless  object  of  pity,  and  incapable  of  taking 
care  of  himself.  Such,  good  sir,  is  the  sad  story  of  my 
family.  Such  is  a  brief  picture  of  my  position  and 
misfortunes.  And  therefore  it  is,  that  I  implore  your 
clemency  and  assistance  in  behalf  of  my  misguided 
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ddld.  I  believe  that  he  is  not  naturally  yiciona,  know 
that  he  has  always  treated  his  mother  with  affection, 
and  for  years  has  generously  shared  his  scanty  pittance 
with  her.  I  do  not  mean,  sir,  to  attempt  any  justifi- 
cation of  his  conduct,  in  the  matter  for  which  he  has 
been  arrested.  But  it  surely  admits  of  some  pallia- 
tion, when  all  the  facts  are  taken  into  view.  I  hope, 
sir,  that  yoo,  animated  by  some  consideration  for  the 
misguided  and  the  needy,  will  regard  him  rather  as 
an  object  of  commiseration  than  of  punishment  The 
article  he  took  was  of  small  value,  and  it  was  the  first 
time  that  he  ever  appropriated  to  his  own  use  what 
belonged  to  another.  I  am  old,  penniless,  and  wretched. 
I  have  no  other  dependence  than  this,  my  unfortunate 
child.  If  he  should  not  be  discharged  from  imprison- 
ment, I  have  no  alternative  but  the  alms  house. 
Surely,  sir,  public  justice  has  already  been  satisfied 
by  the  punishment  that  Charles  has  endured,  and  you 
may  interfere  in  his  behalf,  and  with  propriety.  Once 
released,  and  he  may  reform ;  and  oh  I  my  dear  sir,  it 
is  that  hope  alone  which  renders  life  an  object  worth 
possessing.  Could  I  but  see  my  child  restored,  could 
I  feel  convinced  that  his  feet  were  once  more  in  the 
path  of  rectitude  and  of  virtue,  I  would  thank  God  for 
his  goodness,  and  look  forward  to  death  and  the  grave 
with  resignation." 

Some  further  conversation  took  place,  and  the  gen- 
tleman, touched  and  melted  by  the  appeal  of  the 
mother,  promised  to  make  due  inquiry  into  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case ;  and  if  he  should  find  them 
to  correspond  with  her  statement,  to  exercise  all  his 
influence  on  behalf  of  her  son.  The  result  was  favor- 
able.   The  story  of  the  poor  woman  was  fully  veri- 
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fled — Charles  was  discharged,  and  was  restored  to  the 
arms,  the  heart,  and  the  home  of  the  parent  who  had 
clung  to  him  with  so  much  tenacity.  The  meeting 
was  most  affecting.  The  mother  wept  with  excess  of 
joy ;  while  tears  also  streamed  profusely  down  the 
cheeks  of  her  son. 

Some  time  after,  Mr.  Thompson,  the  gentleman  to 
whom  we  have  referred  so  repeatedly  in  the  course  of 
this  brief  sketch,  again  met  the  mother  in  the  street 
She  was  decently  and  comfortably  clad,  her  counte- 
nance  was  cheerful,  and  a  weight  of  sorrow  had  evi 
dently  been  taken  from  her  heart  and  brow.  She 
manifested  the  liveliest  satisfaction  at  this  meeting, 
was  eloquent  in  her  thanks,  and  in  commendation  of 
the  conduct  of  her  son. 

"  Charles,  since  his  restoration,  had  been  steady,  in- 
dustrious and  temperate.  He  was,  she  hoped  and  be- 
lieved, fully  reformed.  He  was  not  only  able  by  rigid 
frugality,  to  support  himself  and  mother,  but  to 
minister  to  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  his  afiSicted 
brother."  And  here  she  again  broke  forth  in  thanks. 
"  Mr.  Thompson  had  not  only  saved  her  boy  from  a 
life  of  infamy  and  wretchedness,  but  he  had  bright- 
ened, as  with  a  beam  from  Heaven,  a  house  that  was 
dark  and  desolate." 

A  tear  trembled  in  the  eye  of  Mr.  Thompson,  and 
shaking  the  hand  of  the  grateful  mother,  he  mentally 
thanked  God  for  the  happy  result. 

*•  Spwk  kindly  to  the  erring  I 

Thou  jet  m«7  lead  them  back, 
With  holy  worda  and  toaes  of  lore. 

From  mitery't  thorny  track ! 
Forget  not  then  haet  often  tlnaed, 

And  alnAil  yet  mnat  b^— 
Deal  gently  with  the  erring  one 

Aa  God  bat  dealt  with  thee  V* 


%  SGtfle  tea  fate;  ax,  i\t  frror  cf 

matnamssm, 

*«  An  pftAMl  Mid  nagared,  Itat  th*  lionr  mwi  bji 

ACOBBESFONDSNT  ipform^  us  t^iat  he  Isolds  a 
pubUc  sUuatipQ  in  connection  with  several  other 
gentlemeni  and  that  not  a  week  goes  by  in  which  he  is 
not  compelled  tP  lose  several  hours  of  valuable  (ime, 
io  consequence  of  the  unnecessary  delay  of  hi3  col- 
leagues. Some  of  them  are  invariably  too  late ;  and 
their  reasous  therefor  are,  generally  speaking,  of  the 
most  trifling  character.  We  fear  that  pur  corres- 
pondent is  not  alone  in  this  matter.  The  error  of 
^gligenoe  ai^d  procrastination  is  one  that  prevails  tQ 
a  sad  extent  indeed.  We  haye  alluded  to  it  agaii^  and 
again,  \mt  i(  piay  be  feared  without  producing  much 
good.  l^eveTtheless,  it  is  only  by  repeated  intimations 
and  admonitions  that  evils  of  this  character  can  be  re- 
formed. There  ar<9  moods  of  the  mind,  when  a  word 
of  enlightened  poansel  will  not  only  be  listened  to 
with  respec^,  but  will  produce  the  desired  result.  Any 
one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  attending  a  steamboat  land- 
ing, will  have  abundant  opportunities  of  noticing  in- 
dividuals who  arrive  just  as  the  boat  is  about  to  push 
oS)  or  very  frequently  after  she  has  gone,  and  thus  a 
LITTLE  TOO  LATE  I  But  the  system  of  postponement  and 
de)ay  prevaila  to  some  extent  in  almost  every  condition 

«  (99) 
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of  life.  At  this  moment  there  are  hundreds  of  in- 
dividuals who,  with  large  estates  at  their  disposal,  feel 
that  it  is  altogether  essential  for  the  satisfactory  dis- 
tribution of  their  property,  that  they  should  make  a 
"Will.  And  they  intend  to  do  so.  They  have  thought 
over  the  matter,  and  arranged  certain  bequests  in 
their  minds.  Old  friends  will  he  remembered, 
cherished  relatives  will  be  provided  for,  and  meri- 
torioQS  Charities  will  not  be  forgotten.  At  least  they 
80  believe.  Nevertheless  the  chances  are,  ten  to  one, 
that  they  will  postpone  the  solemn  duty  from  day  to 
day  and  year  to  year,  until  at  last  sickness  will  strike 
them  down  and  paralyze,  and  then  they  will  discover,  as 
death  approaches  and  the  intellect  wavers  and  becomes 
enfeebled,  that  they  have  hesitated  too  long,  that  they 
are  not  fitted  for  the  responsible  task — in  other  words, 
that  it  is  TOO  LATE.  The  consequences  of  such  an  error 
are  often  deplorable.  The  law  is  appealed  to,  years 
are  occupied  in  litigation,  while  bitterness,  feuds,  un- 
kindness  and  bad  blood  are  the  sad  results.  There  are 
few,  however,  who  do  not  postpone  and  procrastinate 
under  certain  circumstances.  We  have  known  in- 
dividuals who,  conscious  that  they  had  committed  an 
injustice,  resolved  to  apologize  and  make  all  the 
reparation  in  their  power.  They  felt  that  such  a 
course  was  due,  not  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  the 
injured  party.  They  were  abashed  and  mortified  at 
their  own  conduct,  and  could  not  feel  mentally  satis- 
fied or  easy  in  conscience.  Nevertheless,  they  hesi- 
tated, excused  to  themselves  the  various  postpone- 
ments and  delays,  and  finally,  for  want  of  moral 
courage,  neglected  the  matter  entirely,  and  thus 
permitted  an  injustice  to  accompany  them  to  the 
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gmye.  Some  years  since  an  individnal  of  this  city 
reoeived  a  highly  favorable  proposition  from  a  gen 
tieman  of  St.  LouiBy  to  enter  into  a  promising  business. 
The  opportunity  was  a  rare  one,  and  the  only  diffi* 
calty  that  presented,  was  the  necessity  of  a  change  of 
residaioe.  This  caused  hesitation,  and  a  fortnight 
was  permitted  to  go  by  before  a  letter  of  reply  was 
forwarded,  the  excuse  being  that  it  would  not  do  to 
reply  in  a  doubtful  tone,  until  a  decision,  either  of  a 
negative  or  an  affirmative  character,  had  been  resolved 
upon.  It  80  happened,  however,  that  a  third  party 
reading  in  St  Louis,  had  the  refusal,  should  not  a 
iatis&ctory  reply  be  .  received  within  a  reasonable 
period*  When  at  last^  ther^ore,  a  letter  of  accept* 
ance  came,  it  was  at  least  a  week  too  latb  I  Yeara 
elapsed  thereafter,  before  another  chance  presented, 
but  fortunately,  the  error  exercised  a  powerful  influ* 
enoe  upon  the  character  of  the  delinquent,  and  he  is 
now  one  of  the  most  regular  and  reliable  business 
men  in  the  country.  On  another  occasion,  some  years 
rince,  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia  was  tendered  by  the 
then  President  of  the  United  States,  a  truly  responsible 
office,  one,  however,  that  he  had  not  applied  for.  The 
offisr  was  unexpected,  and  it  somewhat  confused  and 
startled.  More  than  a  week  passed  by  without  a 
reply,  either  favorable  or  otherwise ;  when,  as  in  the 
case  above,  an  applicant  who  was  on  the  ground,  and 
who  was  earnest  and  anxious,  made  another  desperate 
effort  and  received  the  appointment.  Twenty-four 
hours  thereafter,  a  reply  came  from  the  Philadelphian, 
but  the  writer  had  hesitated  too  long.  It  was  too 
LATB.  And  so  with  every  day  affidrs  of  life.  Only 
yesterday  a  gentleman  stepped  into  our  officci  who 
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had  made  an  engagement  of  some  importance  with 
another,  and  the  two  hacl  fixed  the  hour  at  ten  o'clock 
preciaely.  Fifteen  minutes  elapsed,  and  one  of  the 
parties  was  still  absent  The  other  took  out  his  watch, 
said  that  he  had  another  engagement,  and  of  course 
took  his  departure.  Fire  minutes  thereafter,  the 
delinquent  hurried  in,  somewhat  excited,  espeeially  as 
his  own  business  was  the  subject  of  consideration,  but 
he  was  too  lati  I  We  subeequentlj  made  some  in* 
quiries,  and  found  that  he  was  no  less  than  three 
hours  in  hunting  up  the  individual  whom  he  had 
missed  in  the  morning,  and  simply  by  an  idle  delay 
of  twenty  minutes.  And  what,  gentle  reader,  is  your 
habit  in  this  respect  ?  Are  you  prompt  and  punctual  7 
Is  your  word  as  good  as  your  bond  7  Do  you  keep 
your  engagements  rigidly  and  faithfully  7  Or  are 
you  also  always  eager,  ezcited,  irregular  and  linre- 
liable,  because  from  some  weakness  of  character  or  error 
of  system,  you  are  ever  behind  time,  and  thus  a  little 
TOO  latb7 


PiiniBmqi;  otf  %  $st|eIor  h  s  JHemma. 


i  diat  dAj  AMth  te  p«Mt  and  Joyow  Mm^ 
Tli«7  lived  togeihar  long  wlllMrat  debaU ; 
Vo  pi/tfim  jtM,  aor  tfilto  of  wotmlm, 
OralA  itelw  Um  Mib  MivsMMt  of  iheU  itetc** 

ACOBBESPONDENT,  who  describes  himself  as 
"An  Old  Bachelor/'  and  who  appears  to  be  some* 
what  nervous  upon  ihe  salg'ect  of  HATBDCOirr,  asks 
for  a  few  hints  or  suggestions  in  relation  to  court- 
ship. He  says  that  he  desires  to  change  his  condition, 
but  that  he  has  so  long  lived  a  life  of  single  blessed- 
ness, that  he  feels  awkward  and  uncomfortable  in  the 
society  of  ladies;  and  is  constantly  apprehensive  lest 
he  should  commit  some  mistaka  H6  has  discovered^ 
moreover,  that  he  has  made  one  sad  error,  in  having 
postponed  the  most  important  act  of  his  life  till  so 
late  a  period — Sot  he  now  perceives  that  the  chances 
are  decidedly  against  him.  In  other  words,  he  is 
puzzled  to  distinguish  the  real  from  the  artificial;  and 
is  annoyed,  lest  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  wife  at  his 
time  of  life,  he  shall  secure  the  hand  but  not  the 
heart ;  or  that  the  marriage  on  the  part  of  the  lady 
shall  be  one  of  convenience,  and  with  the  object  of 
obtaining  an  establishment,  rather  than  one  of  feeling 
or  affisotion.  Our  correspondent  is  evidently  in  a 
dilemma.  His  case,  moreover,  is  by  no  means  rare ; 
it  is  one  of  many  of  a  like  character.  He  describes  him- 
self as  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty,  and  yet  not  more 
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than  forty-five  by  appearance,  or  in  oomparison  vrith 
men  generally  of  that  age.  Nevertheless  he  hopes  or 
expects  to  get  a  wife  who  "is  twenty  or  there- 
abouts''— we  quote  his  own  language.  This  seems  to 
us  a  very  extravagant  expectation,  and  one  that  is 
neither  sensible  nor  natural.  Let  the  case  be  reversed, 
and  our  bachelor  will  at  once  see  his  true  position.  He 
desires  a  young  lady  of  twenty  to  marry  a  man  of 
fifty,  or  one  who  is  thirty  years  her  senior  1  Now  let 
us  suppose  that  he  were  twenty,  and  that  a  lady-love 
of  fifty  should  present  herself.  What  would  be  his 
indignation?  True,  there  may  be  some  disparity, 
and  in  favor  of  the  former,  but  it  should  not  be  beyond 
ten  years  at  the  utmost.  The  laws  of  nature,  as  well 
as  of  good  taste,  revolt  at  a  further  difference,  and 
matches  that  exhibit  a  greater,  are  seldom  harmonious 
or  happy. 

No  wonder  that  our  correspondent  finds  it  difficult 
to  get  along  with  the  gentler  sex,  with  such  view^ 
and  expectations  to  regulate  his  conduct  No  wonder 
that  he  occasionally  sees  younger  society  preferred 
to  his,  although  he  may  possess  advantages  of  position 
and  wealth.  There  are  mercenary  parents  who  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  their  children  upon  the  altar  of 
Mammon,  and  who  regard  any  match  as  a  good  one 
that  secures  a  flourishing  establishment,  no  matter 
what  the  relative  ages  of  the  parties ;  but  alas  1  for  the 
victim  wife.  Alas  I  for  the  young  creature  who  is 
bound  for  life  to  an  old  man,  comparatively  speaking, 
or  to  one  who  must  soon  become  old,  and  who,  find- 
ing no  kindred  sympathy  or  association  in  her  liege- 
lord  and  legal  partner,  is  induced  by  the  necessities 
of  the  case  to  flutter  in  the  fashionable  world,  to  seek 
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new  excitements  for  her  thoughts  and  feelings,  and 
to  be  sabjected  to  the  most  fearful  temptations.  Early 
marriages  are  advisable  in  the  great  multitude  of  cases, 
and  especially  where  the  husband  is  of  settled  character, 
and  actively  and  prosperously  engaged  in  some  regular 
occupation.  This  regularity  of  occupation  should  be 
the  first  object  of  every  sensible  young  man,  of  all, 
indeed,  who  desire  to  maintain  an  independent  position. 
Any  other  policy  is  fraught  with  a  thousand  vioissi* 
tudes.  Some  formal  profession  or  calling,  some  regular 
avocation,  .by  which  the  time,  the  thoughts  and  the 
energies  may  be  actively  and  profitably  employed,  is 
in  a  country  like  this,  absolutely  essential.  It  is 
essential  to  good  character,  to  correct  habits,  to  social 
position,  and  to  worldly  prosperity.  And  then — matri- 
mony, as  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  next  important  step. 
It  gives  us  a  new  life,  a  fresh  existence  in  the  partner 
of  our  choice,  and  it  also  imparts  a  fresh  incentive  to 
industry  and  ambition.  It  elevates  us  in  our  own 
esteem,  it  makes  us  feel  that  we  are  responsible,  not 
only  for  our  own  destiny,  but  for  that  of  another 
being,  who  has  confided  all  that  is  valuable  upon 
earth,  to  our  care  and  keeping.  It  is,  it  is  true,  the 
source  of  new  anxieties ;  but  it  is  also  the  fountain  of 
many  new  blessings.  How  lonely,  how  desolate,  how 
petulant  in  most  cases,  is  the  old  bachelor  I  If  poor, 
he  is  too  often  neglected  and  deserted — if  rich  he  may 
be  envied,  but  there  is  no  heart  that  will  look  up  to 
and  love  him — ^there  are  no  eyes  that  will  watch 
patiently  for  his  coming — there  is  no  family  circle  of 
which  he  is  the  soul  and  the  centre — there  are  no 
domestic  associations  in  which  he  can  participate  and 
feel  happy.    It  is  therefore,  we  contend,  that  our  cor- 
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'  respondent  has  postponed  a  sacred  daty  too  long. 
But  "better  late  than  never."  There  arid  still  chances^ 
many  and  tempting ;  and  although  at  kis  time  of  life, 
he  cannot  expect  to  pick  and  choose  itmong  the  fairy 
creatures  who  are  so  calculated  to  dazzle  and  bewitch; 
he  can,  no  doubt,  readily  discoveir  a  fitting  partner, 
one  suited  to  his  habits,  tasteS,  and  dreumstances,  by 
resorting  to  the  proper  means.  Our  advice,  then,  is, 
to  p6btpon6  the  consilimmation  s6  devoutly  wished,  as 
litUe  longer  aii  ^possible.  He  ttiust  tn<:Mover,  not  be 
rebuflfed  by  the  first  cold  l^ok  6r  the  first  critical  re- 
mark. Oourtesy,  kindndsls  and  Assiduity^  Will  accom- 
plish much  in  6ases  of  this  kind.  He  can  r^dily  dis- 
cover a  heart  that  is  disengagied,  and  then  he  Must  deter- 
mine to  use  every  honorable  effort  to  achieve  its  con- 
quest. The  business  of  courtship  may  at  first  seem 
awkward,  bat  he  will  soon  get  used  to  it ;  and  then 
hh  Irill  find  that  there  is  nothing  mc^^  delightful. 
Its  Very  ai^xietfes  will  constitute  sources  of  pleasures; 
and  when  at  last  he  discovers  a  sympathetic  spirit,  a 
soul  in  harmony  with  his — when  he  becotnes  satisfied 
that  he  has  touched  a  tender  chord,  and  that  there  is 
another  being  in  the  world  who  is  willing  to  mingle 
her  destiny  with  his,  and  who  cherishes  for  him  a 
degree  of  esteem,  respect  and  affection  that  she  never 

^  cherished  for  another — who,  iii  brief,  is  willing  to 
dedicate  het  life  to  his  happiness,  he  will,  for  the  first 
time,  begin  to  realize  the  dream,  that  mbtrimomy  is 
the  only  true  condition  of  enlightened^  social  and 
domestic  existence  on  this  side  the  grave. 

«*  Thwe't  a  blltt  beyond  aU  that  tlie  miiutnl  hM  told, 

WlMtt  two  that  are  Uakod  I&  oaa  faMTOlIy  tto, 
WUk  hmri  Mvar  abaaftng,  aad  teow  mtiwm  ooM, 
XiOTt  on  throBgh  all  Ula,  aad  low  os  till  th«7  dia.** 


■^JlkpdfetoA,  irtaokaAirt,  with  nriWw  tol«l^ 

GAMBUKG  is  not  a  vioe  of  modem  times.  It  has 
beea  a  theme  of  moralists  for  ages.  A  century 
and  a  lialf  ago,  a  distinguished  writer  classed  the  whole 
tribe  of  gamesters  under  two  divisions— dupes  and 
sharpers*  The  dupe  is  generally  a  person  of  some  for- 
tune and  weak  intellect.  He  plays,  either  because  he 
has  become  infatuated,  or  that  the  system  is  fiEuahion- 
aUe.  Hius,  if  any  game  of  chance  be  proposed,  he 
will  no  more  refiose  to  make  one  at  the  table,  than 
among  a  set  of  hard  drinkers,  he  would  object  to  take 
his  glass  in  turn,  because  he  is  not  dry.  There  is  not 
a  more  melancholy  object  than  a  gentleman  of  sense 
thus  infiituated.  He  makes  himself  and  fiamily  a  prey 
to  a  gang  of  villains,  more  infamous  than  highway- 
men, and,  perhaps,  when  his  ruin  is  completed,  he  is 
glad  to  join  the  very  scoundrels  who  destroyed  him, 
and  live  upon  the  spoil  of  others,  whom  he  can  draw 
into  the  same  folly  that  proved  so  &tal  to  himselfl 

The  shafj)er,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  gamester  who 
makes  a  decent  figure  in  the  world,  is  endowed  with 
many  amiable  qualities,  which  would  appear  with 
great  lustre,  were  they  not  eclipsed  by  the  odious  char- 
acter which  is  affixed  to  his  trade.  In  order  to  carry 
on  the  common  business  of  his  profession,  he  must  be 
a  man  of  quick  and  lively  parts,  attended  with  a  stoi* 
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cal  calmness  of  temper,  and  a  constant  presence  of 
mind.  He  must  smile  at  the  loss  of  thousands,  and  not 
be  discomposed,  though  ruin  stare  him  in  the  face. 
As  he  is  compelled  to  mingle  among  the  rich  and  the 
educated,  in  order  to  secure  victims,  he  must  not  want 
politeness  and  affability,  and  must  be  master  of  an  in- 
genuous and  liberal  air,  and  have  a  seeming  openness 
of  behavior.  These,  be  it  remembered,  are  portraits 
sketched  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Time  has 
rolled  on  ever  since,  with  a  noiseless,  but  unceasing 
movement,  and  yet  gamblers  and  gambling  are  the 
same.  The  dupes  and  the  sharpers  may  be  found  in 
every  leading  city  of  the  New  World,  as  well  as  the 
Old.  The  vice  is  the  most  exciting,  seductive  and 
tempting,  to  which  human  nature  can  be  subjected.  It 
wins,  dazzles,  and  betrays.  And  when,  too,  its  agents 
and  ministers,  as  is  generally  the  case,  are  polished, 
plausible,  and  agreeable,  the  credulous  and  the  yield- 
ing, especially  if  idle  and  with  abundant  means,  are 
readily  led  astray.  In  Philadelphia,  we  are  told  that 
there  are  dozens  of  gambling  establishments.  Some 
of  them  abound  with  a  thousand  fascinations.  They 
are  fitted  up  with  elegance,  nay,  with  splendor — some 
are  located  in  the  leading  thoroughfares,  and  most  of 
them  are  conducted  with  an  air  of  such  gentility,  that 
the  idea  of  vice  or  villainy  seems  altogether  out  of  the 
question  with  the  young,  the  eager,  the  unpracticed, 
and  the  uninitiated.  Nevertheless,  a  more  certain  road 
to  ruin  could  not  be  pointed  out.  The  result  is  inevi- 
tiible.  Alas!  for  the  infatuated  wretches  who  give 
themselves  up  to  this  mocking  delusion.  The  more 
they  indulge,  the  more  certain  will  be  their  fate.  The 
fascination  becomes  an  infatuation,  and  it  at  once  un- 
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niAiis^maBters,  and  controls  them.  The  system  througb- 
out  is  one  of  deceit,  hypoorisj,  and  fraud.  The  game- 
ster by  profession  soon  beoomes  heartless,  and  his  only 
object  is  to  win.  He  cares  not  whether  by  &ir  means 
or  fouL  Any  advice,  any  trick,  any  fraud  will  be  re- 
sorted to,  if  it  can  be  concealed,  and  detection  thus  be 
avoided.  Nay,  the  art,  to  a  certain  extent^  implies 
subtle  fraud,  which  is  only  regarded  as  superior  skilL 
If  the  means  employed  in  gambling  be  cards,  they  can 
be  marked  or  arranged  for  the  purpose,  and  thus,  while 
the  credulous  victim  deludes  himself  with  the  belief 
that  the  chances  must  surely  turn  in  his  favori  he  is 
only  regarded  as  a  miserable  dupe,  is  plied  with  wine, 
is  stimulated  with  challenges,  and  thus,  his  ruin  is 
only  made  the  more  certain.  It  is  probable  that  some 
of  those  at  the  head  of  the  leading  and  most  successftil 
gambling  ''hells"  of  the  United  States,  could  name 
dozens  of  young  men,  who  have  rushed  on  step  by 
step,  until  robbed  of  their  all — poverty,  and  want,  and 
shame,  and  desperation,  and  despair,  characterize  and 
close  the  last  hours  of  their  existence.  Nay,  at  this 
moment,  they  may  be  able  to  see  among  their  visitors, 
individuals  who  are  just  beginning  to  feel  the  powers 
of  the  temptation,  who  do  not  imagine  the  extent  to 
which  it  may  influence  and  madden  them,  and  who  are 
nevertheless  cultivated  with  care,  won  on  gradually, 
and  thus  fitted  for  the  ruin  that  has  overtaken  so  many 
others.  We  occasionally  hear  of  honorable  gamblers, 
of  men  who  would  not  take  an  undue  advantage ;  but 
we  confess  that  we  have  our  doubts.  The  system  is 
one  of  iniquity,  and  the  heart  must  be  callous  indeed, 
that  can  look  on  calmly,  and  participate  in  a  contest, 
that  may  not  only  beggar  the  unguarded,  the  unsus- 
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pecting,  and  the  raBh,  but  whioh  may  oarrj  anxiety 
and  aDguiish  into  the  family  oircle,  and  lead  in  some 
oaaeSy  to  desperation^  despair,  and  suicide.  The  vice, 
moreover,  is  seoret  to  some  extent,  and  thus  the  vio- 
tim  is  often  ruined,  before  his  friends  and  relatives  are 
able  to  discover  that  the  monomania  has  seized  upon 
hiuL  Najf  he  is  prompted,  after  his  first  losses,  to  re- 
new  his  efforts  and  double  his  stakes,  in  the  hope^-« 
vain,  mad,  and  delusive-^to  recover.  But,  alas  I  he  is 
on  the  downward  path,  and  the  chances  are  as  a  thou- 
sand to  one,  that  the  sharpers  into  whose  society  he 
has  ventured,  and  to  whose  wiles  he  is  subjected,  will 
never  release  their  grasp  until  his  fortune  is  utterly 
exhausted.  Such,  then,  is  gambling,  mid  such  its  re- 
sults in  a  great  majority  of  cases.  It  is  stated  that  many 
years  ago^  an  old  print  was  exhibited  at  Oxford,  in 
which  a  Count  Guiscard  was  represented  at  first  sight 
as  wearing  a  hat  and  feather,  embroidered  clothes,  dia- 
mond buttons^  and  the  full  court-dress  of  those  days. 
By  pulling  a  string,  however,  the  folds  of  the  paper 
were  shift^  and  the  fi^e  only  remained,  a  new  body 
came  forward,  and  the  brilliant  count  appeared  only 
to  be  a  devil.  How  many  polished  knaves,  similarly 
arrayed,  may  be  found  as  the  master  spirits  of  the 
irambling  *'  hells"  of  this  and  other  cities. 


M  Thongli  iieh  n  jmI^  f  aa  tb«  poor  man*!  Mend.** 

rr  the  eourae  of  a  conyeraatiou  a  day  or  two  ago, 
with  an  active  and  enterprising  merchant  of  this 
city,  we  expresaed  satisfaction  that  he  was  still  able  to 
find  a  leisure  hour  to  devote  to  works  of  Ij^enevolence 
and  philanthropy,  to  measures  calculated  to  promote 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  We  were 
struck  with  his  reply.  He  said  that  '*  he  rejoiced  that 
his  position  was  such  as  to  enable  him  to  mingle  some- 
wh^  in  causes  which  he  believed  had  a  tendency  to 
promote  the  welfkre  of  the  oppressed,  the  needy,  i^d 
the  suffering  among  the  &mily  of  man ;  for,"  he  cpn- 
tinued,  "  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  it  rights 
politic,  or  conducive  to  happine89,  to  live  for  self  exclu- 
sively, or  for  this  world  alone/'  Would  that  this 
noble  sentiment  were  more  generally  cherished  and 
acted  upon.  Would  tbat  the  great  body  of  the  pros* 
perous  and  the  afBuent  in  pecuniary  matters,  woul4 
turn  aside  occasionally  from  the  pursuit  of  MammoPi 
to  naingle  with  the  benevolent  and  the  Idnd-hearted 
in  their  efforts  to  assist  the  suffering,  to  soothe  the  sor- 
rowful, and  to  promote  the  comforts,  mental,  moral, 
and  physical,  of  the  unfortunate,  the  misguided,  and 
the  erring  classes  of  society.  How  high  and  holy  are 
the  consolations  to  be  derived  &om  svch  conduct,  and 
how  superior,  when  compared  with  the  more  merce- 
nary enjoyments  of  mon^y-m^akingl    It  is  right  wd 
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proper  that  our  citizens  shoiild  pay  due  attention  to 
their  particular  pursuits  and  avocations — should  avail 
themselves  of  all  honest  means  of  accumulating  wealth 
— should  provide  abundantly  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  object  of  being.  Other 
responsibilities  are  imposed  upon  us,  and  we  have 
other  duties  to  perform.  Exactly  in  the  degree  that 
we  prosper  in  worldly  matters,  should  our  benevolent 
disposition  expand,  and  should  we  increase  the  amount 
of  our  alms-giving.  Life,  at  best,  is  but  a  brief  span. 
And  yet  to  contemplate  the  hundreds  and  thousands 
who  in  all  human  probability  are  nearer  the  grave  in 
point  of  years,  than,  looking  back,  they  are  to  their 
advent  upon  this  busy  scene,  one  would  suppose  that 
they  anticipated  immortality  on  earth — that  they 
were  accumulating,  with  the  expectation  of  surviving 
for  ages,  and  that  the  chief  end  of  man  was  gold — 
gold  I  There  are,  in  society,  hundreds  who  have  in- 
comes of  thousands  per  annum,  and  yet  who  are  so 
careless  and  indifferent  to  the  responsibilities  which 
such  wealth  entails,  that  they  seldom  give  more  than 
a  mere  trifle  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor,  or  to  aid 
in  any  work  of  humanity,  however  meritorious  and 
praiseworthy.  Nay,  not  a  week  goes  by,  that  the 
public  journals  do  not  chronicle  the  decease  of  some 
individual  who,  after  a  long  life  of  economy,  industry 
and  accumulation,  was  compelled  to  leave  this  world 
and  an  immense  fortune  behind  him,  and  who,  never- 
theless, at  the  hour  of  death,  was  unable  to  turn  to  any 
abode  of  wretchedness  and  want  that  he  had  bright- 
ened by  his  bounty,  or  to  call  up  any  act  of  generous 
charity  which  had  characterized  his  career.  His  heart 
had  been  hardened  against  the  appeals  of  the  poor, 
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fdf  had  been  his  god,  and  clutching  his  gold  with  the 
grasp  of  tenacity,  he  had  seen  want  and  woe  in  many 
a  sad  form,  misery  and  sufiering  in  many  a  varied 
shape,  but  had  been  deaf  and  cold  to  the  pleadings  of 
the  gentle  monitors  within.  Oh  I  could  he  go  back 
again  I  Cotdd  he  live  over  again  a  life  that  had  been 
so  misspent — could  he  embrace  the  opportunities  that 
he  had  permitted  to  pass  by  neglected  and  unimproved 
— how  eagerly  would  he  act  under  the  nobler  and 
more  generous  impulses  that  he  had  disregarded! 
How  many  a  widow's  heart  would  he  make  to  leap 
for  joy ;  how  many  an  orphan's  tear  would  he  dry ; 
how  many  an  aged  pair  would  he  comfort  I  And 
then  the  recollection  of  such  conduct  at  his  djring 
hour — the  hopes  that  it  would  inspire  as  to  the  future 
— the  calm  with  which  he  would  soar  into  the  myste- 
rious depths  of  another  world — who,  who  that  has  the 
means — that  has  enough  and  to  spare — that  has  been 
blessed  by  Providence  with  an  abundance  of  this 
world's  gifts — unless  mad,  blind,  and  sold,  body  and 
soul,  to  gold — would  neglect  the  opportunity  of  acting 
with  generous  benevolence  while  here,  and  of  thus 
brightening,  not  only  the  present,  but  gilding  with  the 
rosy  light  of  hope  and  of  heaven,  the  rising  morning 
of  the  future.  The  merchant  was  right.  It  is  neither 
wise  nor  virtuous  to  live  for  self  exclusively,  and  this 
world  is,  after  all,  but  a  preparation  for  another. 
Wealth  is  well  enough  in  its  way,  and  may  be  made 
the  means,  not  only  of  contributing  to  the  happiness 
of  its  possessor,  but  of  relieving  the  woes  and  wants 
of  the  unfortunate  and  the  suffering.  When  so  used 
— ^when  the  prosperity  of  this  world  not  only  makes  us 
grateful  to  the  Almighty,  but  induces  us  to  act  out 
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that  gmttitode  in  our  int^rpourse  with  maBkind,  auo- 
0688  ia  trade^  in  traffic,  and  in  peouniary  matters,  is 
indeed  a  blesaing.  But  when  the  rioher  we  Vecome, 
we  also  beoome  more  heartless,  reckless,  and  careless 
— whenj  forgetful  of  Providence,  proud,  haM-hearted, 
grinding,  and  grasping,  we  make  a  god  of  money — 
prosperity  becomes  a  ours^  and  we  prove  ourselves 
unworthy  recipients  of  the  favors  that  have  been  so 
lavishly  bestowed. 


^oiijrstwn;  m,  %  l^sts  of  s  Crabe  or 

^oftssum 


**  Bettor  tbMi  gold— he  g»Te  lili  eon  a  trade. 
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IT  is  said  that,  according  to  an  ancient  usage  in 
Prussia}  all  the  princes  of  the  royal  flEgaiily  must 
LBij(N  A  TRAPS.  The  Prince  Frederick  William, 
who  was  recently  married  to  the  Princess  Boyal  of 
England;  is  a  compositor,  having  acquit  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  in  a  printLng-offioe  at  Berlin.  An 
excellent  idea,  and  one  that  might  be  endorsed 
with  advantage  by  thousands  of  indulgent  parents, 
who  have  indolent  or  spoiled  sons.  There  is  nothing 
like  A  BEGULAB  OCCUPATION.  It  uot  Only  strengthens 
the  morals,  but  it  improves  the  mind.  The  habit  of 
industry  is,  moreover,  a  constant  source  of  pleasure. 
It  engages  and  engrosses  the  Acuities,  and  scares 
away  despondency  and  despair.  And  yet,  how  many 
parents  permit  their  children  to  grow  up,  without  any 
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positive  mesiis  or  mode  of  earning  a  living,  md  thus 
Becnritig  an  honest  independence  I  This  error  prevails 
to  a  fearM  extent  in  the  United  States.  It  may  be 
attributed  to  one  of  three  causes.  Over-indulgence, 
want  of  reflection,  or  fisUse  pride.  But  the  father  who 
looks  on  with  indifference,  and  sees  a  son  growing  up 
before  his  eyes  an  idler  and  a  drone,  not  only  fits  him 
for  a  life  of  misery,  but  for  one  of  crime.  Better  be 
any  thing  than  nothing.  No  matter  how  humble  the 
occupation,  if  it  be  reputable  it  constitutes  a  protection 
and  a  safeguard.  It  is  impossible  for  every  lad  to 
become  a  great  man,  either  in  the  pulpit,  in  medicine, 
or  at  the  bar.  The  mistake  with  too  many  parents  is, 
in  supposing  that  their  children  are  remarkably  gifted, 
and  that  hence,  any  ordinary  employment  would  be 
beneath  their  talents.  The  effect  is  to  induce  them  to 
become  connected  with  a  profession,  for  which  they 
are  totally  unfitted.  Far  better  this,  however,  than  no 
employment  at  all<  Evetybbdy  should  leom  some^ 
thing.  If  a  youth  cannot  become  an  eminent  lawyer, 
he  may  distinguish  himself  in  some  useful  art,  and 
thus  contribute,  not  only  to  his  own  welfifire,  but  to 
the  general  advantage  of  society.  A  few  days  since,  a 
gentleman  in  a  neighboring  city  died,  and  left  a  large 
estate.  He  had  three  sons,  to  each  of  whom  he  be* 
qneathed  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Two  are  to  take 
possession  of  the  principal  within  a  twelvemonth,  both 
being  in  active  business,  having,  before  they  attained 
the  years  of  manhood,  acquired  a  regular  occupation. 
Bat  the  third,  and  the  &vorite,  can  only  receive  the 
interest  of  his  property  during  life,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  over-indulged  and  spoiled  when  a  boy,  became  an 
idler,  and  addicted  to  habits  of  dissipation,  and  is, 
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therefore,  unable  to  manage  his  own  estate.  How 
often  do  we  see  similar  results  under  the  like  circum- 
stances !  Fond  mothers  are  sometimes  sadly  culpable. 
They  persuade  themselves  that  some  one  among  their 
offspring  is  too  delicate  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
life,  and  thus,  if  a  boy,  they  prevent  him  from  ming- 
'  ling  and  mixing  with  the  world  at  large,  and  becoming 
subjected  to  the  anxieties  and  responsibilities  of  busi- 
ness. This  may  do  very  well  in  mere  childhood,  and 
when  surviving  parents  are  able  to  watch,  guard  and 
protect.  But,  alas  1  for  the  condition  of  a  youth  thus 
educated,  when  left  to  his  own  resources.  He  finds  it 
impossible  to  struggle  against  the  chances  and  changes 
that  constantly  take  place,  and  too  oftien  yields  to  in- 
temperance and  despair.  There  is,  we  repeat,  nothing 
like  a  regular  occupation.  It  should  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  great  essentials.  If  possible,  let  it  be  of  a 
character  to  suit  the  mind  and  the  disposition.  There 
are  some  lads  who,  full  of  enthusiasm,  activity  and 
energy,  are  fitted  for  almost  any  undertaking.  No 
matter  where  they  may  be  placed,  they  will  wrestle, 
struggle  and  attain  position  and  character.  But  there 
are  others,  again,  who  are  timid  by  nature,  who  are 
nervous,  sensitive  and  shrinking,  and  who  should  be 
trained  and  treated  accordingly.  We  know  of  nothing 
more  refreshing  or  more  instructive  than  to  attend 
one  of  the  lectures  of  a  leading  Medical  School  of 
Philadelphia,  and  glance  inquiringly  at  the  faces  and 
features  of  the  students.  These  candidates  for  pro- 
fessional honors  are  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  some 
being  the  sons  of  rich  fathers,  others  the  hopes  of 
widowed  mothers ;  and  others  again,  orphans,  but  full 
qf  ardor  and  ambition,  and  determined  to  win  for 
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themselves  repatatiou  and  fortune.  The  soene  is  well 
calculated  to  touch  the  heart  and  interest  the  mind. 
Who  may  imagine  the  future  destinies,  so  far  as  this 
world  is  concerned,  of  the  hundreds  who  every  year 
repair  to  this  city,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  them- 
selves for  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  responsible  of 
avocations,  A  physician,  too,  is  always  useful.  If 
he  cannot  succeed  in  his  profession,  he  can  readily 
turn  his  hand  to  something  else.  But  a  trade  of  some 
kind,  a  regular  occupation,  an  acquired  mode  of  ob- 
taining the  means  of  subsistence,  and  securing  social 
position  and  pecuniary  independence,  cannot  be  too 
earnestly  urged.  The  usage  in  Prussia,  to  which  we 
have  called  attention,,  is,  we  repeat,  an  excellent  one, 
and  every  way  worthy  of  imitation  and  emulation. 


^  •• 
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THE  changes  of  a  single  year  are  often  extraordi- 
nary. They  influence  to  a  certain  extent,  every 
event  of  our  future  lives.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  beginners,  with  those  who  are  about  to  enter  for 
the  first  time  upon  the  arenas  of  commerce  and  trade, 
and  to  build  up  not  only  fortune,  but  character. 
The  latter  is  far  more  important  than  the  former.  But 
this,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  not  the  universal  sentiment. 
Too  many  inculcate  the  doctrine — "Get  money,  hon 
estly  if  you  can,  but  by  all  means  get  money  T*    A 
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fearful  error,  md  one  that  has  made  thoTzsands  of  vio- 
tims.  Success  through  the  agencrp-  of  dishonestj,  is 
rarelj  permanent.  It  is  beset  with  temptations,  and  in 
the  end  deceiyes  and  betrays  even  itself.  Such  is  the 
justice  of  Pjrovidence.  The  guilty  rarely  escape,  even 
in  this  world ;  and  although  conscience  may  become 
callous  and  seared,  although  an  effort  may  be  made  to 
resist  "  the  still,  small  voice,"  there  ai*e  few  who  have 
not  their  hours  of  reflection,  and  who  are  not  oompelled 
at  times,  to  ponder  and  shudd^  over  their  misdoings. 
Character,  too,  is  like  the  down  upon  a  peadh.  Once 
de&ced  or  ruffled,  it  can  never  be  Ailly  restcH^.  By 
CKABACTER  wc  mean  not  only  integrity,  truth  and 
fair-dealing  generally,  but  a  constant  exhibition  of  the 
kindly  feelings,  the  generous  impulses  and  the  high- 
minded  sentiments  which  are  so  essential  to  the  honor- 
able and  virtuous  man.  Let  these  be  once  secured, 
and  it  will  be  difficult  for  any  adversity,  however  se- 
vere, to  prove  more  than  temporary.  True,  it  occa- 
sionally happens  that  merit  and  probity,  patience  and 
perseverance,  are  permitted  for  a  long  period  to  exist 
and  manifest  themselves  without  an  adequate  reward. 
But  sooner  or  later  a  recognition  will  take  place. 
There  are  ministering  angels  abroad,  agents  and  mis- 
sionaries— if  we  may  so  express  the  idea— who  rarely 
suffer  a  case  of  general  merit,  unsullied  truth  and  un- 
doubted fidelity,  to  sink  into  utter  neglect,  or  to  suffer 
continued  privation.  But  these  agents  are  not  always 
at  hand,  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  exer- 
cise faith  and  hope,  even  for  years.  In  the  end  how- 
ever, if  the  good  and  the  true  be  adhered  to,  all  will 
be  well.  This,  at  least,  is  the  doctrine,  that  we  should 
believe  ajatd  inculcate,  for  its  effect  must  be  salutary. 
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On  the  openiiig  of  a  new  year,  therefore,  a  cheerful 
spirit  should  be  indulged.  If  we  have  been  unfortu- 
nate, and  at  the  same  time  deserving,  let  us  cherish  the 
belief  that  we  have  suffered  merely  in  the  way  of  trial, 
with  the  objects  at  once  of  proving  us,  of  affording  us 
some  experience  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  in  order 
that  when  better  fortunes  attend  us,  we  shall  be  able 
properly  to  appreciate  the  blessing  and  control  our- 
selves. No  one,  however,  should  give  way  to  foolish 
fears  and  idle  apprehensions.  No  one  should  yield  to 
despondenoy,  and  fitncy  that  for  him  there  is  no  rich 
future.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  that 
human  beings  should  struggle  for  themselves.  They 
should  never  give  way  to  despair.  To-day  may  be 
dark  and  boisterous;  the  outdoor  world  may  be  char- 
acterized by  wind  and  storm,  but  to-morrow  may  be 
bright,  sunny,  and  iull  of  cheering  influences.  So  too 
in  the  moral  world.  We  know  not  what  is  best  for  us. 
No  man  can  read  the  future.  Even  adversities  are 
often  blesings  in  disguise.  They  check,  they  restrain, 
they  admonish  and  they  teach.  Who,  indeed,  cannot 
point  to  some  fearftd  trial,  some  sore  vexation,  and 
yet  with  thankfulness  at  its  correcting,  controlling  and 
salutary  influence.  While,  therefore,  we  endeavor  to 
deterve  the  brightest  and  the  best,  let  us  not  suppose 
that  momentary  difficulties,  or  even  a  year's  misfor- 
tunes, are  not  without  their  uses.  Experience  is  a 
great  matter,  ee;)ecially  with  the  eager,  the  credulous, 
the  impatient  and  the  over  sanguine.  It  is  necessary 
sometimes,  that  these  should  be  taught  that  the  world 
is  foil  of  trial  and  tribulation — ^that  life  has  its  clouds 
as  well  as  its  sunshine,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  unallayed  happiness  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  Tlius 
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then,  let  U3  be  admonished  in  a  double  sense.  If  we 
have  been  unfortunate,  let  us  regard  the  lesson  in  a 
proper  spirit,  but  push  on  boldly  and  cheerfully,  al- 
ways striving  to  merit  a  happy  cjondition  of  afeirs. 
And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  eminently 
prosperous,  and  are  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  success, 
let  us  not  forget  the  fallibility  of  human  nature,  but  be 
grateful,  and  at  the  same  time  prudent  and  calm.  And 
in  any  event,  let  us  endeavor  to  improve  the  opening 
year  so  that  at  its  close,  we  shall  feel  that  we  have  not 
lived  idly,  recklessly,  improvidently  or  viciously — ^in 
other  words,  that  we  have  not  lived  in  vain. 


d^nfe  "^Mq,  anb  Jake  ^r&e. 


"  Bam  vutj  wiUMn  ftt  another*!  J  07. 
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THEBE  are  few  persons,  however  blessed,  who  do 
not  at  times  imagine  themselves  particularly  un- 
fortunate, and  envy  the  apparent  contentment  and 
prosperity  of  their  neighbors.  They  know  every  thing 
in  relation  to  themselves,  the  inner  springs,  the  secret 
troubles,  the  private  griefe,  and  they  see  only  the  outer 
snrface,  the  apparent  happiness  of  those  around  them, 
and  hence  they  become  dissatisfied,  discontented,  and 
envious.  We  are  all  too  apt  to  misappreciate  the  bless- 
ings we  possess,  and  to  covet  the  property  and  pros- 
perity of  our  neighbors.  If  an  individual  be  in  the 
enjoyment  of  high  health,  abundant  employment,  and 
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£&ir  remuneration  for  his  toil,  he  is  sometimes  disposed 
to  forget  these  advantages,  and  to  imagine  that  others 
with  less  merit  or  less  industry,  are  advancing  more 
rapidly  on  the  road  to  wealth,  while  he  is  utterly  uq- 
mindful  of  thousands  who  are  suffering  by  sickness,  by 
want,  or  by  misfortune.  The  feeling  of  envy  is  a  con- 
stant source  of  anxiety  and  unhappiness.  Nay,  its 
fruits  are  ever  bitter.  In  the  effort  to  attract  attention 
and  provoke  jealousy,  how  often  do  misguided  indi- 
viduals indulge  beyond  their  means,  and  step  by  step 
involve  themselves  in  ruin.  How  many  are  at  this 
moment  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  fashion,  mingling 
with  the  gay,  the  giddy,  and  the  frivolous,  who  can 
neither  afford  the  time  nor  the  money.  The  error  of 
our  modern  system  is  extravagance.  Palace-like  edi- 
fices and  magnificent  furniture  are  required,  not  by 
the  rich  alone,  by  individuals  who  have  incomes  ex- 
tending to  thousands,  but  by  citizens  who  are  just 
starting  in  life,  who  have  a  fair  and  promising  busi- 
ness for  the  present,  but  no  security  for  the  future. 
They  are  tetnpted  to  this  mad  course  by  a  spirit  of 
rivalry  and  the  passion  of  envy.  Some  of  their  friends 
and  neighbors  are  able  to  live  and  shine  in  the  manner 
described,  and  they  venture  to  imitate  them,  but  at  a 
truly  fearful  risk.  And  when,  too,  the  step  has  once 
been  taken,  how  difficult  it  is  to  retrace  it  I  Common 
sense  and  better  reason  ma^  dictate  such  a  course,  but 
false  pride  advises  another,  and  thus  the  evil  day  is 
postponed,  the  work  of  retrenchment  and  reform  is 
procrastinated,  until  at  last  it  is  too  late  to  attempt  it 
with  effect  The  hollow  game  is  played  out,  until 
bankruptcy  and  ruin  are  the  sad  consequences.  There 
are  some   individuals   so  constituted  that   they  are 
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alwajrs  nnliappy,  not  because  they  are  nnfortnxiate  or 
in  want,  not  that  they  are  sick  or  suffering,  but  sim- 
ply that  they  cannot  look  with  cheerful  eyes  upon  the 
gay  and  animated  world  around  them,  and  are  con- 
stantly sighing  after  forbidden  firuit,  or  yearning  for 
the  fancied  enjoyments  of  others.  The  success  of  an 
acquaintance,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  pleasure,  is 
a  cause  of  mortification  and  pain.  Even  the  laugh  of 
a  child  grates  harshly  upon  their  ears.  They  have 
become  moody,  morbid,  and  selfish,  and  henoe  derive 
no  satisfaction  from  the  happiness  of  others.  Such  dis- 
contented spirits  are  to  be  pitied  as  well  as  despised. 
They  are  their  own  worst  enemies.  Their  hearts  are 
filled  with  bitterness  and  envy,  instead  of  generosity 
and  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  They  are  apt,  too, 
to  seek  every  opportunity  to  underrate,  disparage, 
and  villiiy.  The  dark  side  of  a  story  is  with  them 
seized  with  avidity.  Tbey  are  always  disposed  to  be- 
lieve the  worst,  and  to  give  the  unkindest  representa- 
tion. To  a  certain  extent,  they  are  unconscious  of  the 
influence  which  the  liabit  or  infirmity  has  acquired 
over  them.  Nay,  they  mistake  for  stem  sincerity  and 
xmwavering  truth,  a  disposition  to  be  harsh,  unkind, 
and  morose.  In  what  striking  contrast  is  the  gentle 
and  generous  spirit,  the  being  who  delights  in  doing 
good,  who  rejoices  at  the  happiness  of  others,  is  ever 
ready  to  assist  the  deserving,  and  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  all  who  are  in  distress.  The  doctrine  we  de- 
sire to  inculcate  is,  that  if  favored  by  Providence  with 
many  blessings,  we  should  manifest  a  sense  of  grati* 
tude  and  of  duty,  by  remembering  and  assisting  the 
less  fortunate,  rather  than  by  imitating  the  folly  or 
coveting  the  means  of  those  who  have  accumulated 
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large  fortunes.  We  should  remember,  moreover,  that 
wealth  does  not  always  bring  happiness — that  health 
is  a  blessing  which  is  priceless  in  its  character — and 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  family  or  a  household  in  the 
world  that  is  not  darkened  by  some  sorrow,  or  pained 
by  some  misfortune.  At  all  events,  let  us  strive  to 
deserve,  and  if  we  cannot  assist  our  fellow-creatures — 
let  OS  at  least  avoid  all  unkindness,  all  calumny,  all 
envy  that  may  seem  calculated  to  annoy  and  pain 
them.  There  are  few  indeed,  who  have  the  time  and 
the  disposition  to  hunt  out,  magnify,  and  give  publi- 
city to  the  errors  and  infirmities  of  their  neighbors, 
who  will  not  discover,  sooner  or  later,  that  they  them- 
selves are  imperfect,  and  require  the  exercise  toward 
them,  of  a  liberal  and  indulgent  judgment.  There  are 
few  again  on  the  other  hand,  who,  with  all  their  facul- 
ties in  foil  play,  and  with  the  means  of  contentment 
and  comfort  in  their  power,  who  would  not  hesitate  to 
exehange  places  with  the  hundreds  of  the  needy,  the 
languishing,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  suffering,  to  be 
found  in  every  thickly  populated  community.  The 
duty  of  every  individual,  however,  is  relative,  and  the 
abundantly  prosperous  should  act  accordingly.  He 
is  indeed  false  to  his  position  and  to  his  responsibility, 
who,  eminently  favored  by  Providence  in  any  sense, 
does  not  manifest  his  sense  of  gratitude  in  a  spirit  at 
once  of  generosity  and  humanity. 


jar'inriBi      r   n 
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"  Lead  OS  not  Into  temptation." 

IT  is  quite  a  common  thing  for  honest- minded,  frank- 
hearted,  but  somewhat  ambitious  country  farmers, 
to  send  their  young  sons  to  the  city  to  be  educated,  or 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  business,  but  without  sub- 
jecting them  at  the  same  time  to  the  kindly  and  con- 
stant guardianship  of  some  intelligent  relative  or 
friend.  This  is  a  sad  mistake,  and  it  often  leads  to  the 
most  deplorable  consequences.  The  temptations  of 
city  life  are  many  and  various.  They  present  them- 
selves in  a  thousand  forms,  some  of  which  are  of  the 
most  seductive  character.  The  moral  restraint  neces- 
sary to  resist  them  must  be  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and 
it  can  scarcely  be  looked  for  in  the  inexperienced  and 
the  young.  And  when  once  the  path  of  error  is  entered 
upon,  and  an  evil  habit  is  resorted  to,  it  is  difficult  in- 
deed to  retrace  the  footsteps.  Perhaps  the  most  pow- 
erful temptation  to  the  gentler  sex  is  drsss.  It  bewil- 
ders, intoxicates,  &scinates  and  often  leads  to  ruin. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  this  country,  where 
the  mistress  and  maid  vie  with  each  other  in  adorning 
their  persons,  where  the  classes  are  not  distinctly 
marked,  and  where  respectability  is  often  measured  by 
the  apparel.  Dress,  indeed,  forms  the  leading  topic 
in  almost  every  female  circle,  and  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute the  passion  of  the  sex.  But  with  young  men 
there  are  many  more  temptations.  In  the  first  place 
(124) 
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thej  are  nearly  all  taught  to  live  beyond  their  means. 
They  learn  to  smoke  when  they  are  mere  boys,  not  a 
few  chew  the  narcotic  weed,  while  drink  in  its  vari- 
ous forms,  is  deemed  by  a  great  majority  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  a  few  fall  under 
these  circumstances,  but  that  so  many  escape  the 
shoals  and  quicksands  of  city  life.  The  lessons  of  self 
restraint  cannot  be  inculcated  too  early.  Moral  and 
religious  precepts  and  principles  should  be  constantly 
iostilled.  But  more  than  all,  some  regular  habit  oi 
industry,  some  visible  mode  of  livelihood,  should  be 
considered  as  essential.  Idleness  is  the  parent  of  many 
vices,  and  it  is  especially  so  in  great  cities.  Another 
and  a  fearful  evil  which  prevails,  is  the  existence  of 
dubs  or  private  gaming  houses.  These  are  every  way 
fascinating,  and  while  they  are  managed  in  compara- 
tive secrecy,  they  win  away  the  young,  the  excitable 
and  the  unsuspicious,  until  ruin  stares  them  in  the  face. 
The  country  is  exempt  from  these  subtle  dens  of  in- 
iquity. At  first,  the  unsophisticated  youth  is  induced 
to  visit  one  of  these  resorts  from  mere  curiosity.  He 
is  then  stimulated,  induced  to  play  for  a  trifle,  and 
whether  he  win  or  lose,  the  excitement  seizes  upon  his 
mind,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  will  return  again  and 
again.  Those  who  have  no  passion  for  gaming,  and 
who  have  never  indulged  in  it  in  its  many  forms,  can 
have  no  adequate  idea  of  the  power  of  its  temptation  I 
We  some  days  since  conversed  with  a  gentleman  of  this 
city,  who,  from  the  force  of  habit  and  in  consequence 
of  a  peculiar  infirmity,  is  compelled  to  resort  to  card- 
playing  occasionally  to  pass  his  evening  hours.  He 
has  outlived  all  excitement  upon  the  subject,  plays 
mechanically,  and  never  risks  a  &rtbing.    But  he  in- 
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forma  us  that  he  has  seen  some  terrible  eases, — cases 
in  which  not  only  the  young,  but  the  old,  have  been 
decoyed  step  by  step,  until  they  became  infatuated, 
mad,  and,  at  last,  utterly  bankrupt.  The  arts  of  a 
finished  gambler  consist  of  coolness,  caution,  courtesy, 
and  a  peculiar  adaptation  to  character.  And  thus  it  is 
that  the  young  and  credulous,  who  fall  into  their 
hands,  have  but  a  narrow  chance  of  escape  indeed. 
In  the  humbler  classes,  and  among  the  younger 
mechanics,  associations  of  various  kinds,  and  all  of  an 
apparently  useAil  or  benevolent  object,  are  often  foil 
of  danger.  Thousands  have  been  ruined  in  this  way. 
Evil  habits  have  been  formed,  ruffianism  has  been 
taught,  and  terrible  results  have  been  produced.  Nay, 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  most  vigilant  to  watch, 
guard,  restrain  and  protect  youth  in  a  great  city.  It 
is  difficult  to  have  an  eye  upon  them  at  all  times; 
while  temptations  may  be  said  to  be  in  every  path. 
The  young,  too,  are  impulsive,  reckless  and  easily  de- 
ceived ;  and  thus  they  are  readily  led  astray.  Henoe 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  direct  their  thoughts, 
tastes,  and  habits  into  proper  channels.  They  should 
be  afforded  opportunities  of  proper  enjoyment,  of  a 
character  to  interest  their  minds  and  touch  their  hearts, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  yield  rational  recreation.  The 
mistake  of  too  many  parents  is,  that  they  do  not  min- 
gle sufficiently  with  their  children.  They  keep  them 
at  a  distance,  and  thus  lose  and  impair  their  confidence 
and  chill  their  sympathies.  It  is  indeed  a  rare  thing 
to  find  fathers  and  sons  mingling  together,  and  parti- 
cipating in  the  same  scenes  and  enjoyments.  Some 
allowance  should  of  course  be  made  for  age  and  habit, 
but  there  are  times  and  seasons  when  friendly  com- 
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mnnion  would  be  found  mutuallj  advanlAgeoTiSy  when 
the  ties  of  consanguinity  would  be  strengthened,  when 
confidence  would  be  revived  and  deepened,  and  the 
hearts  of  both  parties  would  be  made  to  kindle  and 
glow  toward  each  other.  Youth,  we  repeat,  is  beset 
with  a  thousand  temptations,  especially  in  a  great  city 
like  this,  and  while  every  possible  restraint  should  be 
imposed,  a  spirit  of  forbearance,  generosity,  kindnesf 
and  consideration  should  always  be  exercised*  Thd 
lather,  moreover,  who  plays  the  domestic  despot;  who 
avoids,  neglects  and  drives  his  son  from  him,  assumes 
a  fearful  responsibility,  and  one  that  will  tetum  to 
him  some  day  in  bitternesd  and  sorrow. 


mb  Ciinu. 


"  Th«  Tll»— the  bate    the  treaeheront. 
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W£  are  sorry  to  learn  that  cases  of  anonymous 
letter-writiDg  continue  to  occur,  and  with  ob< 
jects  of  the  most  malevolent  nature.  The  practice  is 
at  once  cowardly  and  criminal,  and  it  cannot  be  de* 
nounced  with  too  much  severity.  An  individual  who 
can  coolly  sit  down  and  prepare  a  letter,  half  truth 
and  half  falsehood,  or  wholly  the  latter,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  disturbing  the  peace  of  a  fiBunily,  of  exciting 
suspicion  and  distrust,  and  thus  causing  pain  or  an* 
noyance,  must  be  dead  to  every  honorable  impulse^ 
and  eapablei,  were  he  assufed  of  escape,  of  stabbing  in 
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the  dark  and  taking  even  life  itself.  This  may  seem 
strong  language,  but  it  is  every  way  applicable.  The 
anonymous  letter-writer  is  among  the  meanest,  the 
vilest,  the  most  degraded  of  God's  creatures.  We 
have  heard  of  frightful  cases— cases  where  the  habit 
has  been  persevered  in  for  years,  and  with  a  sys- 
tem and  malice  almost  incredible.  The  offender  has 
watched  his  victim  with  stealthy  vigilance,  has  tracked 
him  from  step  to  step,  has  pointed  out  and  exagger- 
ated his  trifling  errors,  and  nearly  maddened  him. 
Unfortunately,  too,  innocent  persons  are  apt  to  be 
suspected,  and  a  man  becomes  afraid  even  of  his  own 
friends  and  associates.  We  are  not  aware  that  any 
especial  law  exists  upon  the  subject,  inflicting  the 
severest  punishment,  but  a  restriction  of  the  kind 
should  certainly  be  enacted.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  this  description  of  crime,  for  thus  it  should  be 
designated,  is  resorted  to  in  jest.  A  sad  error — and  one 
that  is  often  attended  with  deplorable  consequences. 
A  friend  may  be  thus  lost  for  life,  and  bitterness  and 
ill-will  engendered,  for  which  no  satisfactory  atone- 
ment can  be  made.  A  few  years  since,  an  individual 
who  occupied  a  high  position  as  an  officer  of  a  rich 
corporation,  gave  some  unintentional  offense  to  a  sub- 
ordinate, whereupon  the  latter,  in  a  spirit  of  revenge, 
assailed  the  other  in  a  most  fearful  manner  by  anony- 
mous letters.  But,  fortunately,  the  miscreant  was  dis- 
covered and  adequately  punished.  Instead  of  pro- 
voking the  dismissal  of  the  individual  assailed,  as  he 
had  hoped,  he  was  himself  discharged,  and  with  such 
a  character  that  he  did  not  recover  from  the  blow  for 
years.  Thus  the  bitter  cup,  which  he  had  prepared 
for  the  lips  of  another  he  was  compelled  himself  to 
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drink.  In  England,  it  is  now  a  crime  to  write  letters 
threatening  legal  proceedings,  even  for  a  just  cause, 
where  it  can  be  inferred  that  the  object  is  to  obtain 
money.  The  principle  is  a  correct  one.  All  eflforts 
of  the  kind  should  be  discountenanced,  and  by  legal 
enactment  The  system  of  extorting  money  by  threats 
and  fidse  charges,  is  carried  on  to  a  fiir  greater  extent 
than  most  persons  imagine ;  and  the  error  is,  that  the 
individuals  so  threatened  lack  the  moral  nerve  to 
resist,  fearful  of  exposure.  Hence,  they  submit  to  the 
first  threat,  and  then,  having  committed  themselves, 
they  are  often  preyed  upon  for  years.  Against  anony- 
mous letters,  however,  there  is  no  protection.  Their 
authors  are  concealed,  and  they  strike  in  the  dark. 
They  venture  to  mingle  just  enough  truth  with  the 
&lsehood  to  give  a  probability  to  their  slanders,  and 
hence  to  make  the  poison  effectiva  Alas  I  for  the 
misery  that  has  been  caused  in  this  way.  How  many 
hearts  have  been  estranged;  how  many  friendships 
have  been  severed;  how  many  hopes  have  been 
blighted,  and  how  much  bitterness  and  anguish  have 
been  produced!  There  is  little  worth  living  for  in 
this  world,  with  confidence  between  man  and  wife 
and  friend  and  friend,  destroyed.  And  yet  this  con- 
fidence is  a  sentiment  of  the  utmost  delicacy,  which 
the  slightest  whisper  may  impair.  Nay,  the  very  re- 
petition of  a  statement  in  exaggerated  terms,  or  the 
insinuation  of  a  doubt  or  distrust,  will,  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  work  infinite  mischief.  All,  moreover, 
are  at  times  thoughtless  and  indiscreet.  There  are 
&w  who  have  a  constant  watch  and  guard  upon  their 
lips  and  their  looks.  I^  therefore,  a  remark  be  rashly 
made,  and  repeated  in  a  malignant  spirit,  the  whole 
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meaning  and  motire  maj  be  changed,  tod  Irhat  ires 
intended  in  jest,  or  without  any  desire  t6  injure,  may 
be  distorted  into  a  treachery,  or  a  violation  of  firiend- 
ship.  If,  too,  an  indiscretion  of  this  kind  be  seized 
upon  by  some  anonymous  scribbler,  the  effect  is  to 
annoy,  perplex  and  agitate.  The  habit,  we  repeat,  is 
a  base  one,  and  it  should  be  carefully  avoided.  We 
verily  believe  that  many  a  life  has  been  sacrificed 
through  ita  agency.  There  are  some  persons  who  are 
constituted  so  delicately  and  nervously,  that  a  barbed 
arrow  of  this  description,  even  from  an  anonymoufl 
source,  wounds  and  rankles  in  the  heart  for  years. 
Hf  too,  the  suspicion  be  that  it  came  firom  a  pretended 
friend  or  a  daily  associate,  the  pang  is  only  the  more 
poignant.  In  brie^  the  anonymous  letter-writer  with 
a  vicious  motive,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  human  £Bunily,  a 
serpent-like  enemy  to  whatever  social  or  domeitio  cir- 
cle he  may  belong.  He  should,  wh^fi  detected,  be 
shunned  as  a  moral  pestilence. 


fife  vfih  its  ^icmties;  or,  pmig  bo  S^ 
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Aod  life  hM  many  d«ep  anxletlet.'* 


IT  HAS  been  contended  by  high  authority,  ^  that 
few  men  die  of  age,  and  that  almost  all  are  victims 
of  disappointment,  passional,  or  mental,  or  bodily  toil, 
or  of  accident."  This  may  not  be  true  to  the  full  ex- 
tent, but  it  is  measurably  so.  A  large  portion  of 
mankind  wear  themselves  out  by  unnecessary  ead^ 
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Biont  The  J  fret,  fame  and  vex,  and  absolutely  shorten 
their  days.  They  strain  the  human  machine,  until  its 
eords  snap  and  break.  They  overtask  the  intellectual 
fiusulties,  until  at  last  they  &lter  and  &il.  And  thus 
it  is  that  moral  suicide  is  committed. 

The  study  of  life,  and  the  best  means  of  prolonging 
it,  are  not  sufficiently  attended  to.  A  large  portion 
of  tiie  human  £unily  are  too  impulsive.  They  ard 
nervous,  restless,  feverish,  and  exoited  They  cannot 
vait  for  the  ordinary  progress  of  events.  They  rush 
on  recklessly  and  impatiently,  become  anxious  and 
eager,  and  thus  they  lose,  not  only  the  balance  of 
mind,  but  the  absolute  control  of  the  physical  man. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  this  country,  and  hence, 
ss  oompsored  with  some  portions  of  the  old  world,  our 
average  duration  of  life  is  quite  limited.  Tiiousands, 
we  repeat,  perish  every  year,  through  feverish  anxiety 
and  unneoessary  excitement  They  are  not  dispos^ 
to  be  calm,  patient,  and  resolute,  and  to  pursue  an 
even  and  correct  course ;  but  they  seek  to  accomplish 
a  certain  end  by  a  sudden  movement — by  some  coup 
detail  so  to  speak.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  ascend- 
ing the  ladder  of  feme  or  fortune,  step  by  step,  but 
bound  upward,  three  or  four  rounds  at  a  time,  and 
thus  they  often  lose  their  grasp  or  foothold,  and  are 
dashed  to  the  earth. 

Life,  even  to  the  best  regulated  of  disposition  and 
of  mental  control,  is  sufficiently  fall  of  shoals,  quick- 
Bands  imd  anxieties.  Sickness,  oasaalty  and  death  lurk 
in  a  thousand  forms.  These  often  assume  the  mask 
of  pleasure,  and  thus  tempt  to  destruction.  The  fair 
girl  who  nightly  mingles  in  a  round  of  feshion,  and 

ntinm  to  her  couch  long  after  the  morning  has  oom>^ 
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menced,  absolutely  invites  consumption  and  an  early 
grave.  So,  too,  even  the  robust  man,  who  trifles  with 
health,  mocks  at  exposure,  and  fancies  that  all  man- 
kind are  mortal  but  himself.  And  so,  likewise,  the 
merchant,  the  trader,  the  physician,  and  the  attorney, 
who  overtask  their  powers,  who  permit  their  minds  to 
be  constantly  absorbed  by  some  exciting  topic,  who 
test  and  strain  their  intellectual  faculties,  and  by  living 
in  and  laboring  under  constant  anxieties,  impair  and 
exhaust  the  very  sources  of  existence,  not  only  mental 
but  physical 

The  truth  simply  is,  that  we  are  a  fast  people.  We 
are  by  &x  too  eager  and  impulsive,  and  would  accom* 
plish  in  a  day  the  work  of  a  year.  Our  young  men 
are  taught  to  indulge  in  visionary  speculations,  to  be- 
lieve in  a  thousand  improbabilities,  and  thus  to  pro- 
voke and  encounter  bitter,  depressing  and  overwhelm- 
ing disappointments.  This  was  not  the  case  in  the 
olden  time.  Our  fathers  were  satisfied  with  a  moderate 
portion  of  the  good  things  of  this  life.  They  were 
contented  with  their  lot.  But  not  so  their  children. 
Their  expectations  are  unreasonable,  and  hence  their 
anxieties  are  keen,  deep  and  restless.  Life — physical 
life — and  mental  equanimity,  are  not  adequately 
appreciated. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "  man,  of  all  the  animals, 
is  one  that  seldom  comes  up  to  his  average.  He  ought 
to  live  a  hundred  years,  according  to  the  natural  law, 
but  he  rarely  reaches  eighty.  The  reason  is  obvioxis. 
Man  is  not  only  the  most  irregular  and  the  most  in- 
temperate, but  he  is  the  most  laborious  and  hard 
worked  of  all  the  animals.  He  is  also  the  most  irri- 
table, and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  though  we  cannot 
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tell  what  an  animal  secretly  feels,  that  man  more  than 
any  other  animal,  cherishes  his  wrath  to  keep  it  warm, 
and  consumes  himself  with  the  fire  of  his  own  secret 
reflection.''  In  brie^  we  attempt  too  much — we  aim 
beyond  our  efforts — we  forget  our  fallibility,  and  thus 
we  often  &1I  by  the  wayside,  before  the  race  is  accom- 
plished or  the  goal  won. 

A  work  recently  published,  entitled,  "  Dreams  and 
Bealities  in  the  Life  of  a  Pastor  and  Teacher,"  gives  a 
picture  of  the  hero,  Castlereagh,  as  that  of  one  who 
had  attempted  too  much,  and  finally  broke  down 
under  the  burthen.  ''  And  yet,"  continues  the  author, 
"  who  is  he  that  escapes  without  burning  his  fingers 
badly  from  fires  like  these?  Castlereagh,  while  all 
was  increasingly  prosperous  in  outward  respects — 
society,  school,  and  fSunily — was  breaking  down  under 

a  burden  such  as  consigned  W to  an  early  grave 

— ^that  sapped  the  vigor  of  D 's  manhood,  that 

drove  Q ,  the  talented  and  eloquent,  to  the  verge 

of  madness.  A  man  may  be  a  minister,  a  teacher,  a 
lawyer,  a  merchant,  a  mechanic,  an  editor,  a  doctor,  a 
fjEirmer,  and  succeed;  but  make  him  all  these,  and 
he  will  have  in  the  same  fire  tsu  too  many  irons. 
Without  knowing  it  AiUy,  Castlereagh  was  carrying 
on  his  mind  too  many  heavy  loads,  and  his  strength 
was  tasked  to  the  highest  when  others  thought  he 
might  be  at  rest  There  was  for  him  no  rest.  Every 
moment  not  claimed  by  his  society  was  claimed  by 
the  school:  and  what  was  not  employed  there,  was 
sure  to  be  in  the  fSsimily.  Driven  on  by  these  great 
divisions  of  the  army  of  duty,  happiness,  health,  and 
even  life  itself  were  imperiled.  Before  fully  aware  of 
it,  his  nervous  system  became  improperly  and  danger* 
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ously  excited,  a  cold  was  followed  by  a  oongk  The 
warm  suns  of  June  did  not,  neither  did  those  of  July, 
relieve.  Castlereagh,  who  had  scarcely  known  a  sick 
day  in  his  life,  began  to  feel  tinweD,  and  apprehended 
that  he  had  gone  too  £&r.  Yet  who  can  immediately 
stop  in  a  career  of  life,  involving  all  one's  coital,  all 
one's  plans,  all  relations  to  the  community  around 
him?  Nay,  who  but  hopes  yet  to  ov^t)ome  his 
present  embarrassments  and  again  go  forward  to  the 
attainment  of  complete  success?  So,  between  hope 
and  distrust,  one  still  struggles,  and  his  bark,  strained 
and  quivering  from  mast-head  to*keel,  is  at  last 

*'  cMt  out  on  desert  thon^ 
»       •       •       »       •    thete  left  to  rt* 
Aa4  moalder  U  the  wlmU  *ad  imlai  of  *■■■—  " 


And  this  is  the  case  of  thousands.  We  overtask 
our  strength,  assume  fearful  resposibilities,  and  nurse 
consuming  anxieties.  Many  fancy  that  they  must  be 
here,  there  and  everywhere,  that  no  work  can  get  on 
without  them,  that  their  counsel,  their  efforts,  and 
their  direct  interference,  are  absolutely  essential.  And 
thus  they  toil  on  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to 
year,  until  at  last  the  delusion  and  the  error  are  dis- 
pelled, by  realizing  the  startling  &ct,  that  they  too  are 
£Etllible,  and  that  the  physical  or  mental  man  has  given 
way,  before  unnecessarily  assumed  responsibilities  and 
anxieties.  Then  comes  the  hour  of  self-reproach,  of 
regret  and  penitence.  But,  alas  I  who  shall  bring  back 
the  rosy  hue  of  health  to  the  cheek  of  the  consumptive, 
impart  fresh  strength  to  the  tottering  step  of  premature 
age,  or  re-illumine  the  flickering  and  fading  light  of 
intellect? 


8|t  Itt  lealonnes  of  jTife. 

"The  Teiy  Tiitow  of  hit  d«ftntt  Mt&ds 
Wm  do«bM  or  M^Uod." 

TKEBE  is  scarcely  a  social  circle  that  is  not  occa- 
sionally annoyed  by  miserable  little  jealousies. 
Tbe  general  harmony  is  thns  disturbed,  bitterness  of 
feeling  is  engendered,  estrangements  take  place,  and 
enmities  are  fomented.  The  ground^,  too,  in  many 
cases,  are  triflings  insignificant,  and  utterly  unworthy 
of  serious  consideration.  Some  slight  offence  is  given^ 
unintentionally,  perhaps,  in  the  first  place ;  this  is  at- 
tributed to  an  assumptioli  of  superiority,  and  a  mis- 
understanding ensues,  and  thus  the  breach,  so  inno- 
cently caused,  is  gradually  widened,  until  old  friends 
and  early  associates  look  upon  each  other  with  indif- 
ference and  dislike.  A  gentleman  informed  us,  a  short 
time  since,  that  he  had  committed  an  unpardonable 
ofience,  by  accidentally  neglecting  to  invite  three  or 
four  friends,  who  are  greatly  esteemed  by  him,  to  a 
small  social  party.  He  meant  nothing  unkind  or  dis- 
courteous, and,  in  fact,  never  gave  the  matter  a 
moment's  serious  consideration.  But  he  soon  discov- 
ered a  change  in  their  manner,  and,  on  learning  the 
cause,  endeavored  to  apologize  and  explain.  But  all 
to  no  purpose.  The  slight  was  regarded  as  an  insult, 
and  it  was  resented  accordingly.  Nay,  so  deeply  did 
it  rankle,  that  soon  after  one  of  the  offended  individ« 
uals  gave  a  large  and  brilliant  dinner-party,  to  which 
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he  invited  all  his  friends  and  intimate  acquaintances 
with  the  exception  of  the  individual  above  reftrred  to, 
who  was  overlooked,  as  we  may  infer,  in  retaliation, 
retribution,  and  revenge.  On .  another  occasion,  a 
citizen  of  some  distinction  deemed  it  expedient  to  cele- 
brate an  event  connected  with  his  business,  and  in  so 
doing  he  confined  his  invitations  to  such  persons  as 
were  immediately  associated  in  kindred  avocations. 
But  this  was  not  understood  by  many  others,  and  the 
effect  for  a  time  was  to  give  him  infinite  pain,  for  he 
saw  that  he  had  inadvertently  offended  some  of  his 
best  friends.  He  endeavored  to  correct  the  error,  by 
giving  another  festival,  and  making  the  invitations  as 
general  as  possible.  But  even  this  expedient  failed  to 
satisfy  some.  They  denounced  him  as  an  upstart  and 
an  adventurer,  and  treated  him  accordingly.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  the  policy  which  is  adopted  by  some 
persons  of  assuming  two  characters,  one  cordial  and 
friendly  at  certain  times,  and  another  cold  and  repul- 
sive at  others,  is  by  no  means  creditable.  We  are  not 
surprised,  therefore,  that  indignation  should  occasion- 
ally be  felt  at  such  pretensions  and  assumptions  in 
social  life,  especially  when  the  parties  who  are  slighted 
are  equally  reputable.  True,  the  proper  plan  is  to 
treat  all  such  manifestations  with  contempt,  for  they 
indicate  either  a  narrow  spirit  or  a  little  mind.  The 
airs  which  inflated  and  supercilious  people  assume, 
are  indeed  ridiculous. 

And  yet  there  are  weak-minded  individuals  in  the 
world,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  make  many  sacrifices — 
sacrifices  of  old  friends,  tried  companions,  and  kindly 
feelings,  with  the  object  of  creeping  into  some  fashion- 
able circle.    Others  bow  down  to  wealth,  without  re- 
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gard  to  consistency  of  character.  Not  long  since,  a 
lady  was  complaining  to  ber  daughter,  because  she  did 
not  call  more  frequently  upon  a  certain  acquaintance. 
The  daughter,  who  was  innocent  and  guileless,  ex- 
plained by  observing  that  they  had  never  been  very 
intimate.  The  mother  rejoined,  that  circumstances 
had  altered,  for  "  Mr.  D.  had  not  only  moved  into  a 
splendid  mansion  at  the  west  end,  but  he  had  bought  a 
carriage  and  horses  /"  The  same  principle,  so  hollow 
and  hypocritical,  is  inculcated  in  a  thousand  forms. 
Too  many  live,  not  for  themselves,  for  truth,  for  in- 
tegrity, for  sincerity,  and  the  sweet  amenities  of  life, 
but  for  the  mockeries  of  fiEishion,  and  the  petty  vanities 
and  rivalries  that  characterize  particular  circles  of 
society.  The  little  jealousies  of  life  are  manifested  in 
various  ways.  They  produce  slander,  falsehood,  ma- 
lignity, and  bitterness  of  heart.  With  some  the  pros- 
perity of  another  is  a  source  of  annoyance  and  pain. 
And  thus  character  is  attacked  and  virtue  is  under- 
rated. Not  satisfied  with  the  blessings  of  Providence, 
with  high  health,  vigorous  &culties,  and  buoyant  for- 
tune, a  disposition  is  constantly  manifested  to  dete- 
riorate and  villify,  and  every  opportunity  is  seized 
with  the  object  of  giving  utterance  to  some  harsh  sen- 
timent, some  mean  prejudice,  or  some  vile  slander. 
Alas !  for  these  narrow  envies  I  They  embitter  feel- 
ings, injure  character,  inflame  passion,  and  are  pro* 
ductive  in  every  sense,  of  misery  and  evil. 


jSJC__l2^Z,^j^ -i'     ii^ ■iw~nifc .— ^— .^>^i«i- 


"  H«r  pMMaee,  like  a  b6«m  of  lore, 
M«Uow«d  Md  l»ilffht0Md  idl  I" 

THERE  are  some  persons  who  are  always  complaixi* 
ing.  They  are  miserable  and  unhappy  through- 
out the  year;  or  at  least  they  seem  to  be.  The  world 
is  constantly  at  &ult  with  them,  and  they  rarely  smileu 
Address  them  with  the  ordinary  compliments  of  the 
day,  and  they  are  sure  to  find  something  to  grumble 
at  The  weather  is  never  of  the  right  kind.  It  is  too 
hot  or  too  cold,  too  wet  or  too  dry ;  and  thus  they 
move  on  among  their  fellow-creatures,  as  a  sort  of  per- 
sonified chill.  Their  very  appearance  oasts  a  shadow- 
like gloom  over  all  around  and  about  them.  At 
home  their  meals  are  badly  cooked,  the  servants  are 
neglectful,  and  the  children  noisy  and  disobedient. 
Nothing  goes  on  as  it  should.  Every  thing  has  a 
drawback.  Gayety  is  denounced  as  boisterousnesa, 
and  a  laugh  is  treated  as  a  vulgarity.  The  poor  wife^ 
however  obedient,  is  complained  of^  while  if  she  should 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  commit  an  error,  it  is  ma^nu 
fied  into  a  crime. 

These  gloomy  persons  are  never  in  good  health. 
They  are  always  troubled  with  some  ache  or  pain. 
They  are  born  to  be  miserable.  At  least  they  so  con- 
tend, and  they  often  make  themselves  unhappy  with- 
out the  slightest  cause.  Life  to  them  is  a  curse  instead 
of  a  blessing.  They  will  not  or  they  cannot  appre- 
(LBS) 
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ciate  the  beneflcenoe  of  Proyidence.  If  in  narrow  oir- 
coiDstanceSi  they  regard  themselyes  as  among  the  most 
unfortunate  of  mankind ;  and  if  in  the  enjoyment  of 
abundant  wealth,  they  become  nerrous,  restless  and 
anxious  lest  the  golden  prize  should  slip  from  their 
hands.  Too  much  property  they  regard  as  a  care  and 
an  incumbrance.  And  yet  they  are  eager  for  the  ac- 
cumulation of  more.  They  are  not  satisfied  with 
themselres,  and  are  at  the  same  time  envious  and 
jealous  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  They  look  through 
jaundiced  eyes,  and  are  the  victims  of  a  discontented 
mind.  The  curse  is  within.  It  is  in  the  temper  or 
heart.  Alasl  for  these  wretched  grumblers — ^these 
miserable  monomaniacs.  They  do  not  deserve  the 
blessing  of  God's  sunshinci  the  pure  air,  and  the  clear 
light  of  heaven,  for  they  are  ungrateful,  insensible  and 
unappreciating.  They  have  no  thought  for  others. 
Self  is  the  absorbing  idea;  and  thus  the  poor  may 
shiver  in  the  shade,  or  languish  on  a  bed  of  sickness, 
without  exciting  in  their  bosoms  even  a  momentary 
sympathy  I 

How  beautiful,  in  contrast,  is  the  cheerful,  the  buoy- 
ant, and  the  bounding  spirit.  Life  is  to  such  all 
oouleur  de  rose.  Every  new  scene  has  a  charm,  every 
fresh  incident  an  interest.  The  clouds  of  to-day  are 
regarded  as  passing  clouds,  and  sunshine  is  looked  for 
on  the  morrow.  A  kind  word  is  ever  on  the  lips,  a 
gentle  thought  is  ever  in  the  heart,  a  pleasant  smile  is 
ever  in  the  countenance.  To  say  a  clever  thing,  or  to 
do  a  good  turn,  is  deemed  a  pleasure.  Friendship  is 
treasured  as  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  of  the  human 
soul,  and  love,  in  all  its  richness  and  truth,  fidelity 
and  warmth,  is  regarded  as  an  emanation  jfrom  the 
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Divine  Being  himself.  Life  is  full  of  hope  and  prom- 
ise ;  and  even  the  mishaps  and  misfortunes  to  which 
all  are  more  or  less  liable,  are  viewed  in  the  true 
spirit  of  philosophy,  as  intended  to  chasten,  to  res- 
train, to  keep  us  within  moderate  bounds,  and  to 
remind  ua  of  our  dependence  upon  Providence.  The 
presence  of  the  cheerM  in  spirit  acts  like  a  beam  of 
sunshine  to  the  social  circle.  It  warms  and  brightens. 
It  softens  and  subdues.  The  quality  is  a  happy  one 
in  every  condition  of  life.  But  it  is  especially  so 
among  ftiends  and  associates,  and  with  those  who 
have  pledged  themselves  for  weal  or  for  woe.  Imagine 
the  household  that  is  presided  over  by  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content, disquiet,  dissatisfaction  and  gloom.  The  eS^t 
cannot  be  but  disheartening  and  chilling.  Nay,  one 
result  inevitably  is  to  make  that  home  deserted.  The 
cheerfiilness  that  cannot  be  found  there  will  be  sought 
elsewhere.  The  complaints  that  are  uttered  again 
and  again,  at  last  become  painful,  and  are  avoided. 
Cheerfulness  we  regard  as  one  of  the  essentials  of 
domestic  life.  It  should  be  cultivated  with  constant 
assiduity.  Without  it,  fretfulness,  peevishness,  anx- 
iety, and  collision  are  almost  inevitable.  All  who 
have  determined,  by  choice, 'or  who  are  forced  by  cir- 
cumstances, to  mingle  together  freely  and  frequently, 
to  occupy  hours  and  days  in  each  other's  society, 
should  not  permit  themselves  to  give  way  to  discon- 
tent, dissatisfaction,  firetfulness,  and  complaint.  A 
sunny  smile  of  welcome  has  touched  and  won  many 
an  obdurate  heart.  A  kind  word  and  a  genial  look, 
together  with  a  cheerful  temper,  will,  in  the  end, 
prove  irresistible.  At  least  this  is  our  doctrine,  and 
H'e  bespeak  for  it  a  fair  trial. 


Inbkrdum;  0r,  %  (^nm  of  ^ask 


"  The  ntak  of  spMoli, 
The  ttionghtleM  and  the  hAnh.*' 


THEBE  are  very  few  individQals  who  have  not 
Buffered  severely  at  times,  in  consequence  of 
EASTS  or  PRBCIPITATION.  Even  the  wisest  occasionally 
forget  themselves  and  act  rashly.  It  is  impossible  to 
be  ever  watchfdlf  ever  vigilant,  ever  thoughtful,  con- 
siderate  and  prudent.  A  word  fitly  spoken,  has  a 
magic  and  a  charm  that  at  once  soothes  and  conciliates^ 
But  a  word  unfitly  spoken,  especially  if  harsh,  sharp, 
or  irritating,  will  sometimes  inflict  a  wound  that  can- 
not be  wholly  healed  for  years.  The  errors  of 
HA8TS  are  countless,  and  they  are  committed  daily 
and  hourly.  All  are  more  or  less  forgetful  in  this 
respect.  The  impidsive  are  especially  so.  They  act 
first  and  think  afterward;  and  not  unfrequently  the 
after  thought  is  full  of  bitterness,  regret,  and  self-re- 
pioach.  The  difficulty,  then,  is  to  make  amendment 
or  reparation.  Duty  recommends  a  frank,  manly,  and 
straightforward  course — an  explanation  or  an  apology. 
Bat  false  pride  counsels  equivocation,  prevarication, 
or  adherence  to  the  error,  and  if  this  advice  be  taken, 
as  it  too  often  is,  the  consequences  are  always  painful. 
It  is,  moreover,  such  an  easy  thing  to  atone  for  an  un- 
intentional misstep,  a  false  impression  or  a  hasty  re- 
mark, that  the  surprise  is,  that  any  neglect  or  avoid 
the  discharge  of  so  solemn  a  duty.  How  many  Mend* 
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ships  have  been  broken,  bow  many  fond  ties  have 
been  severed,  how  many  hearts  have  been  lacerated 
through  errors  of  haste  and  indiscretion  I  The  thought- 
less and  the  reckless  are  constantly  committing  blun- 
ders of  this  description.  I^hey  talk  at  random^  with- 
out reflection,  consideration  or  feeling,  and  are  ever 
and  anon  surprised,  when  they  discover  that  they  have 
that  they  never  discover  their  error.  The  injury  ia 
leoeived  in  silence,  but  it  is  not  forgotten.  At  times, 
oeived  in  silence,  but  it  is  not  forgotten.  At  timesy 
too,  their  explanations  cmly  make  the  matter  worse, 
because  out  of  place,  or  in  bad  taste.  And,  again, 
they  persist  in  a  misrepresentation  or  an  insult,  and 
thus  they  are  either  treated  with  contempt,  as  vile  and 
base,  or  they  are  punished  in  some  suitable  manner. 
With  the  young  and  inexperienced,  errors  of  haste 
are  of  course  natural,  and  some  allowance  should  be 
made.  They  proceed  fix>m  a  want  of  judgment,  igno* 
ranoe  of  the  world,  and  impetuosity  of  disposition. 
But  even  under  such  circumstances,  the  true  policy 
of  the  frank  and  the  manly,  is  to  explain  fully  and 
generously  at  the  first  opportunity.  Accounts  of  this 
kind  should  never  be  left  unsettled.  Better  arrange 
them  at  once,  and  in  the  right  spirit,  than  permit  an 
accumulatioii  of  interest,  and  thus  an  increase  of  the 
indebtedness.  There  are  some  persons  we  are  aware, 
who  fancy  that  there  is  dishonor  or  indignity  in  making 
an  apology,  even  when  they  have  unwittingly  done 
wrong.  This,  as  it  strikes  us,  is  a  sad  mistake,  not 
only  of  judgment,  but  of  morals.  All  are  mortal,  and 
all  are,  therefore,  liable  to  commit  indiscretions,  and 
indulge  in  infirmities.  But  the  error  should  be  cor 
reded  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  thus  the  sin  purged 
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from  tJie  oonasienoe.  He  is  indeed  blind,  perverse 
aad  bigoted,  who  does  wrong,  and  then  persists  in  it 
because  he  fimcies  that  there  would  be  humiliation  in 
acknowledging  and  taking  back  the  offence.  We 
fully  agree  with  an  ancient  philosopher,  who  contended 
that,  after  the  man  who  never  had  sinned,  he  should 
be  held  in  the  highest  esteem  who  was  the  readiest  to 
apologize,  on  being  satisfied  that  he  had  committed  an 
oflBenoe.  If  this  doctrine  were  generally  received  and 
acted  upon,  mankind  would  get  along  much  more 
smoothly,  quietly  and  happily.  The  quick  in  temper, 
the  fiery  of  blood,  and  the  impatient  of  spirit^  are  con* 
stantly  committing  errors  of  haste.  Most  of  these^ 
however,  are  quite  as  ready  to  make  an  atonement, 
and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so.  They  are  known,  their  in- 
firmity is  recognized,  and  thus  all  allowance  is  made 
for  their  inconsiderate  conduct  and  expressions.  They 
are  precipitate  by  nature,  and  to  some  extent  they 
cannot  help  themselves.  But  if  they  are  the  first  to 
say  a  harsh  thing,  they  are  also  the  first  to  recall  it ; 
and  thus  the  error  is  speedily  repaired.  And  this  is 
the  true  policy.  It  should  be  universally  inculcated 
and  practiced.  Let  us  endeavor  to  do  unto  others,  as 
we  would  they  should  do  unto  us.  And  surely,  1^  us 
not  perpetrate  the  folly,  nay  the  outrage  of  committing 
a  wrong,  and  then  add  insult  to  injtiry,  by  adhering 
to  the  aot  of  injustice  firom  obstinacy  or  false  pride. 
Th«ne  is,  we  repei^,  scarcely  an  individual  alive,  who 
has  attained  to  years  of  reflection^  who  has  not  com* 
mitted  errors  of  hasten  Nay,  there  are  few  who  can- 
not xeoall  many  with  mortification  and  regret.  We 
either  perpetrate  them,  or  we  see  them  perpetrated 
eveij  d$j.    IndiscTBtioii  to  egme  extent,  is  an  almost 
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tiniyersal  failing.  And  while  this  is  conceded,  while 
we  feel  that  we  cannot  have  constant  watch  and  guard 
over  our  minds,  our  passions,  and  our  tongues,  let  ms 
at  least  be  ready  to  make  amendment,  generous  and 
ample,  at  the  very  first  opportunity.  There  is  nothing 
mean  or  unmanly  in  such  a  course;  but, on  the  con- 
trary^  it  is  right,  high-minded,  becoming,  and  honor* 
able.  The  sensible  merchant  or  man  of  business  re- 
views his  pecuniary  accounts  daily.  Why  then  should 
we  not,  in  the  same  spirit  of  prudence  and  integrity, 
and  at  the  first  seasonable  moment,  consider  and 
adjust  all  violations  of  taste,  courtesy,  morals  and 
propriety  I 


C^e  (iBrnng;  or,  Crime,  its  Causes,  vxiii  its 

**  We  do  pntj  for  merey  t 
^  And  thMi  Muna  prtyw  doth  tMoh  at  all  to  nadw 
Tho  daoda  of  merej.'* 

WE  notice  with  pleasure,  that  of  late  years  a  truly 
enlightened  policy  has  been  adopted  in  most 
of  the  leading  penal  institutions  of  the  land.  In  the 
first  place,  great  pains  are  taken  to  win  the  misguided 
fix)m  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  in  the  second,  an  ef- 
fort is  made  to  discover  the  real  cause  of  crime,  and 
thus,  if  possible,  to  provide  a  remedy.  In  the  olden 
time,  the  convict  was  dealt  with  harshly.  He  was  re- 
garded as  an  outcast  from  society,  as  hardened  in 
iniquity,  and  almost  inoapable  of  amendment,  or  xe- 
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form.  The  voice  of  kindness  was  seldom  addressed  to 
bim ;  lie  was  often  compelled,  by  the  severest  punish- 
ment, to  fulfill  his  daily  task,  and  thus  at  the  expiration 
of  his  sentence,  he  entered  the  world  again,  dogged  in 
spirit)  revengeful  in  disposition,  and  determined  to 
strike  back  again  at  society  at  large.  The  result  was, 
that  be  was  soon  again  convicted,  and  was  then  dealt 
with  more  severely  than  ever. 

But.  a  better,  a  milder,  a  more  humane  system  now 
prevails.  At  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  '*  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons/'  was  founded,  and  ever  since,  its  mem« 
bers  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  moral  and  mental 
improvement  of  the  erring,  and  often,  as  we  learn  from 
the  official  records,  with  the  fullest  success.  The  In- 
spectors of  the  "Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsyl- 
vania," state,  in  their  last  Report,  that  ''  no  one  who 
has  not  witnessed  the  effect  of  the  discipline  which 
rests  on  kindness  toward  the  convict,  and  a  desire  for 
his  reform,  can  fully  appreciate  the  humanizing  ten- 
dencies of  its  operation.  Thus,  during  the  past  year, 
with  four  hundred  and  sixteen  inmates  in  prison,  but 
fifteen  cases  of  punishment  occurred."  "  Nay,"  con- 
tinue the  Inspectors,  ''  so  Httle  need  exists  for  harsh- 
ness, that  it  may  be  said  to  be  unknown  in  our 
administration."  This  is  indeed  gratifying,  and  it  speaks 
trumpet-tongued  as  to  the  beneficent  influence  of  the 
kindness.  This,  too,  be  it  remembered,  within  the 
walls  of  a  Penitentiary,  and  among  convicted  felons 
of  all  varieties.  What  an  admonition  is  here  con- 
veyed I 

Surely,  in  our  daily  intercourse  with  our  fellow- 
creatores,  a  similar  policy  might  be  adoptee^  and  with 
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advantage.  Another  portion  of  the  report  alludes  to 
the  social  relations,  and  the  moral  condition  of  the  in* 
mates.  From  this  we  learn,  that  the  temptations  to 
crime  were  "bad  company,"  "revenge,"  "intemper- 
ance," "shame,"  "paternal  example,"  "domestic  afflic- 
tion," "  extravagance, '' and  "  aoquisitiveoesa."  The 
cases  were  rare  where  any  settled  or  fixed  determina- 
tion to  commit  evil  was  discovered.  Thus,  even 
among  these,  "the  vilest  of  the  vile,"  the  victims  were 
misled,  and  might,  by  proper  training,  have  been  saved. 
This  condition  of  affiurs  should  be  considered  in  a 
thoughtful  and  forgiving  spirit.  No  human  being, 
however  elevated  his  position,  can  conceive  what  he 
would  have  become,  had  he  been  deprived  in  early 
life,  of  parental  care,  proper  training,  moral  culturCi 
and  intellectual  improvement.  While,  therefore,  it  is 
essential  for  the  protection  of  society,  that  ofiEenders  of 
all  grades  should  be  adequately  punished,  the  true 
duty  of  the  philanthropist  is  to  make  generous  allow- 
ances, not  only  for  the  temptations,  but  for  the  lia- 
bility to  embrace  them,  and  to  act  accordingly. 

The  force  and  influence  of  education  cannot  be  too 
highly  estimated.  It  is  stated  that  "  of  the  one  hun- 
dred AND  FOBTT-six  convicts  who  Were  committed  to 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary  last  year,  only  8£V£N  could 
be  regarded  as  having  a  good  English  education ;  whUe 
THiBTY-siGHT  of  the  aggregate  were  minors."  These 
fisuits  are  at  once  telling  and  impressive,  and  they  show 
in  the  most  conclusive  manner  the  necessity  of  mental 
cultivation.  This,  in  connection  with  moral  training, 
cannot  be  too  earnestly  urged,  as  the  best  possible  pre- 
ventive of  crime.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that 
evil  Bociety"  is  mentioned  as  one  great  cause  of  error 
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Aid  'wfOHg-doiQ^  and  that  it  ii  9o,  is  beyond  all  ques- 
tion.  There  are  many  natures  that  are  wonderftdly 
inutatire  and  plastia  They  do  as  ctberd  do,  and 
either  yield  with  every  impulse,  or  at  the  sugges* 
tion  of  another.  How  essential,  therefore,  that  sncli 
sboold  be  sorroanded  by  good  influences  !  Many  a 
promkdng  yonth  has  been  lost,  by  submission  to  th^ 
fiery  ordeal  of  eorrupt  society.  His  nature  has  been 
yielding,  and  the  temptation  has  been  strong.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  great  cities.  A  thousand  snares 
and  allurements  are  held  out,  in  order  to  resist  which 
there  must  be  moral  as  well  as  mental  force.  The 
wonder  is,  not  that  a  few  occasionally  fall  by  the  way, 
but  that  so  many  wrestle  boldly  and  manfully,  and 
achieve  a  victory. 

But  the  first  error  should  not  be  regarded  as  fatal. 
Another  chance  should  be  afforded ;  and  when,  alas ! 
the  shame  and  humiliation  6f  Convidticm  are  added,  it 
is  indeed  difficult,  even  for  the  stout  of  heart,  to  stand 
up  again  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and  make  an  effort 
to  regain  the  lost  position  in  society.  Nevertheless, 
to  this  laudable  end  should  all  prison  discipline  and 
all  kindly  interference  on  the  part  of  the  philanthropic 
be  directed.  Many  an  erring  brother  has  been  wott 
back  to  the  right  path,  and  restored  to  position,  man* 
liness,  and  honor.  The  work  is  one  that  commends 
itself  to  the  attention  of  all  who  wish  well  to  humaii 
nature.  What  greater  triumph  could  be  imagined 
than  the  rescue  of  a  fallen  soul!  What  nobler 
achievement  than  the  restoration  of  an  erring  friend  I 
What  higher  reward  than  the  consciousness  of  having' 
averted  a  downward  career,  and  reillumined  with 
hope,  and  life,  and   energy,  a  despairing   bo06ml 


broken  in  s{)irit  W(^ul(l  sink  into  the  deepe 
of  (Icsjxiir,  never  to  rise  again.  But  tli 
3ls  in  human  form,  ministers  of  a  high  and 
benefioence,  and  to  all  such  in  their  holy  n 
>id— God  spesd  I 


■♦» » 
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H«lsth7l»iollMriaU.< 


HE  movement  that  has  just  been  made 
city,*  for  the  establishment  of  a  Txii 

[B  FOB  THB  POOB  InEBRIATS,  is  WcU  oalcu 

It  the  sympathy  of  all  who  can  appreciate 
he  condition  of  the  erring,  the  misguided 
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11  one  of  misery,  remorae,  agony  and  sbame.  He  is, 
in  aome  sense,  the  mere  sport  of  a  demon.  However 
kind,  gentle  and  generous  he  may  be  in  his  rational, 
thoughtful  and  temperate  moments,  the  chances  are  as 
a  thousand  to  one,  that  when  laboring  imder  the  influ- 
ence of  the  intoxicating  draught,  he  will  either  become 
an  idiot,  a  brute  or  a  fiend.  All  sense  of  propriety 
will  be  forgotten,  all  dignity  of  character  will  be  thrown 
aside,  and  the  wretched  sot  or  madman  will  play  such 
iantastic  tricks,  as  to  make  him  a  buffoon  and  the 
sport  of  the  heartless,  or  grovel  so  low,  as  to  render  it 
necessary  for  him  to  be  concealed  fix>m  the  publio 
gaze  and  the  popular  scorn« 

How  many  hearts  have  been  lacerated,  how  many 
hearths  have  been  made  desolate,  how  many  families 
have  been  impoverished,  how  many  beings  have  been 
hurried  into  untimely  graves  through  the  agency  of 
intemperance  1  The  catalogue,  if  it  could  be  obtained, 
would  present  a  terrible  array  indeed.  Fond  and 
favorite  sons  have  become  outcasts,  wanderers  and 
vagabonds,  and  doting  parents  have  wept  tears  of  blood 
over  the  prostrate,  the  fallen,  and  the  degraded.  Char- 
acter has  been  destroyed,  health  has  been  impaired, 
and  even  murder  has  been  prompted  and  perpetrated 
through  the  agency  of  this  terrible  infirmity.  Can  wo 
wonder  then,  that  ever  and  anon  the  good  and  the 
wise  throughout  the  land,  seeing  the  wreck  and  the 
havoc  that  are  produced  by  the  wine-cup,  should  rouse 
themselves  to  au,  intense  appreciation  of  the  evils  and 
the  terrors  of  intoxication,  and  should  make  an  extra- 
ordinary effort  to  eradicate,  or  at  least  to  modify,  so 
desolating  and  destructive  a  vice  1  And  yet  the  poor 
drunkard  is  often  to  be  pitied.    He  is,  himself;  the 
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keenest  safftrer,  and  whenever  permitted  to  pause  m 
bis  downward  career,  aiMl  to  contemplate  the  ignominy 
of  his  position,  he  must  feel  '^  all  the  tortures  of  the 
damned."  Id  many  oases  too,  he  would  repent,  abstain, 
and  retrace  his  footsteps,  if  a  fitting  opportunity  were 
aflforded,  and  be  could  exercise  the  moral  power.  It 
should  be  rememberevi,  that  some  of  our  most  enlight- 
ened physicians  regard  intemperance  as  a  disease,  and 
urge  that  it  should  be  treated  accordingly.  That  it  is 
so  in  many  oases,  we  have  not  a  doubt.  Who  indeed, 
has  not  known  of  ii^dividuals,  with  the  brightest  pros* 
pect  before  them,  surrouDded  wititi  erery  comfort  and 
luxury,  accomplished,  talented,  and  powerful,  and  yet, 
so  wedded  to  this  one  infirmity,  so  overcome  and  con- 
quered by  this  subtle  demon,  as  to  have  gone  on  st^ 
by  step,  plunging  deeper  and  more  downward  into 
the  fatal  abyss^  until  reputation  was  sullied,  fortune 
was  impaired,  and  life  itself  was  sacrificed.  There  are 
again,  not  a  few  of  the  erring,  the  straggling  and  the 
indigent,  who  are  scarcely  masters  of  -  themselves. 
They  give  way  before  the  first  blow  of  misfortune, 
and  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment^  they  fiy  to 
the  maddening  yet  Lethean  draught,  as  to  their  last 
and  only  solace.  And  when  once  the  fatal  step  is 
taken,  when  once  the  reason  trembles  and  totters, 
when  the  brain  becomes  inflamed,  and  the  eye  il- 
lumined by  an  unnatural  glare — who  may  tell  the 
consequences  ?  And  is  there  no  remedy  ?  Can  none 
of  these  unfortunates,  these  guilty,  these  reckless  and 
despairing  victims  of  a  vile  habit,  be  rescued  from 
Budi  a  fearful  career,  and  restored  to  the  ways  of  welt 
doing?  Is  the  system  that  has  heretofore  been  pur* 
sued  the  right  one?    Should  the  poor  drunkard  be 
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Btnt  to  tbe  prison  or  the  fdmshouse,  and  thns  at  once 
d^raded  and  punished ;  or  shonld  an  effort  be  made 
to  admoniBh,  persuade,  reform  and  cure  him?  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  proper  policy  uuder  the 
circumstances,  and  hence  it  is,  that  we  sincerely  rejoice 
that  preliminary  steps  hare  been  taken  in  this  city, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  ▲  tempobjlbt  homx 
FOB  THB  INBBRIATX.  While  we  denounce  the  vice, 
let  us  endeayor  to  do  something  for  the  rictims. 
Wbile  we  regard  ^4nebriety  as  a  great  misfortune  and 
a  great  sin,"  let  us  remember  that  we  are  all  erring, 
human,  finite  and  fiEdlible  beings,  and  that  we  owe  it 
to  society  and  humanity,  to  step  aside  from  the  ordi- 
nary paths  of  life,  to  penetrate  the  hovels,  the  alleys 
and  the  by-ways,  if  thereby  we  can  rescue  and  relieve 
a  fidlen  brother.  ^^  None  are  all  evil,"  and  even  the 
poor  drunkard,  despised,  contemned  and  derided,  as 
be  too  generally  is,  may  yet  have,  within  his  mind 
and  his  heart,  a  lingering  q)ark  of  generosity  and 
virtue,  that  only  requires  to  be  fimned  by  kindness, 
sympathy  and  benevolence,  to  kindle  it  into  a  bright 
and  regenerating  fame. 


^m0m.-^t  JTttst  Jalse  Sifp» 
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IiMd  iu  not  into  temptation.** 


PEBH  APS  the  highest  condition  of  moral  courage 
is  that  which  is  able  to  resist  pressing  temptation. 
QSieie  are  fbw  men  who  know  themselves  thoioaghlyi 
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or  whose  characters  are  fully  developed,  uiitil  they 
have  been  sorely  tried.  Adversity  is  sometimes  the 
test  and  touchstone,  and  sometimes  prosperity.  It  is 
an  easy  thing  for  an  individual  to  move  along  smoothly 
and  quietly,  who  has  no  wants,  no  necessities ;  whose 
worldly  affiairs  are  prosperous,  whose  time  is  suffici- 
ently occupied,  who  is  moderate  in  disposition,  and 
whose  temper  is  calm  and  tranquil.  But  let  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  individual  change,  let  him  be 
harassed  from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week,  let  ruin 
threaten  on  the  one  hand  and  beggary  on  the  other, 
let  dishonor  and  disgrace  appear  on  the  one  side,  and 
temptation  and  a  brighter  prospect  on  the  other,  and 
who  may  imagine  the  effects,  or  predict  the  conse- 
quences ?  The  great  Arch-fiend  himself,  knowing  the 
power  of  temptation,  took  the  Saviour  of  mankind  to 
the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  and  spread  before  him,  in 
the  most  alluring  colors,  a  picture  of  Principalities  and 
Powers,  well  calculated  to  dazzle  and  bewilder  any  but 
an  incorruptible  Being.  And  so  at  the  present  day, 
Temptation  is  seen  in  a  thousand  forms.  A  little  while 
since,  and  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Bussias,  inflamed  by 
the  madness  of  ambition,  and  regardless  of  right  and 
justice,  determined  upon  the  spoliation  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  But  he  was  unvrilling  to  undertake  the 
task  single-handed,  and  thus  he,  serpent-like,  and  with 
a  degree  of  plausibility  that  has  few  parallels  in  the 
history  of  monarchs,  tempted  Great  Britain  and 
France,  by  an  offer  of  a  portion  of  the  spoils.  Those 
Governments  resisted,  greatly  to  their  honor,  and 
hence  the  bloody  conflict  that  has  since  been  waged  by 
the  Czar  against  the  Sultan  and  his  allies.  The  fsarful 
moment  for  the  weak  and  the  infirm  of  purpose,  is  when 
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miflfbrtane  is  at  hand,  when  difficulty  threatens,  and 
disaster  is  apprehended*  Then  the  subtle  voice  or\^ 
temptation  is  heard — the  voice  it  may  be  of  the  Evil  \ 
One,  and  a  thousand  means  of  extrication  and  recovery 
are  presented.  Alas  I  for  the  listener  at  such  a  crisis. 
The  first  fidse  step,  and  all  conscientious  scruples  soon 
vanish.  It  is  then  that  the  struggle  takes  place  be- 
tween the  two  principles — the  principles  of  virtue  and 
of  vice— of  right  and  of  wrong.  It  is,  indeed  difficult 
to  resist^  especially  when  ruin  is  apparent  on  the  one 
hand,  and  escape  on  the  other.  The  escape,  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases,  amounts  to  a  mockery  and  delusion ; 
but  the  mind  is  maddened  to  excitement,  the  heart  is 
agomzed  by  alarm,  the  reason  is  overcome  by  conflict- 
ing emotions,  and  hence,  in  an  evil  hour,  the  first  fatal 
plunge  is  made — ^the  first  great  outrage  is  perpetrated 
*— the  first  fearful  iniquity  is  committed.  If,  at  such 
a  time,  and  under  such  circumstances,  sufficient  moral 
courage  can  be  summoned  to  resist  the  tempter,  if 
nerve  enough  can  be  called  into  requisition  to  face  the 
first  disaster,  the  chances  are  a  thousand  to  one  that 
the  storm  will  blow  by,  and  all  will  soon  be  well  again. 
But  it  is  exactly  this  kind  of  courage  in  which  so 
many  are  deficient.  A  sense  of  Mae  pride  inflaences 
and  controls,  and  rather  than  acknowledge  that  their 
position  is  one  of  difficulty  or  humiliation,  they  resort 
to  some  perilous  expedient  or  fearful  wrong.  A  year 
before,  and  when  in  a  condition  of  high  prosperity,  had 
such  an  idea  been  suggested  to  them,  hadsach  a  policy 
been  proposed,  they  would  have  scouted  it  with  scorn. 
But  then  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  be  tempted 
with  impunity  and  with  success.  Then  there  was  no 
apparent  necessity,  and  they  were  in  full  possession  of 
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all  tbeir  mental  snd  moral  fiumlties.  This,  in  aU 
probability,  waa  the  exaet  condition  of  the  great  rail- 
road defaidter  in  New  York,  whose  case  and  whose 
errors  have  created  such  a  sensation  throughout  the 
Union.  He  was  an  honest  man,  when  beyond  the 
reach  of  temptation,  and  would  then  have  denounced 
just  as  bitterly  as  be  has  since  been  denouncod,  the 
perpetrator  of  a  similar  fraud.  But  the  storm  oame, 
he  ladced  the  nerve  to  resist  it,  and  rather  than  show 
his  hand  and  admit  bis  error,  he  ventured  on*  &Iae 
atep,  and  then  the  others  followed  in  quick  sueeesaion, 
until  there  yawned  before  him  an  abyss  of  infamy  and 
horror.  The  life  of  that  unhappy  man,  from  tha  mo- 
ment of  the  commission  of  the  first  &tal  error,  must 
have  been  one  of  constant  anxiety  and  anguish.  His 
mind  must  have  been  haunted  by  the  fear  of  discovery, 
and  thei^  with  the  accumulated  horrors  of  shame  and 
disgrace,  abandonment  of  £einiily,  attempted  escape, 
possible  arrest  and  trial,  conviction,  and  a  thousand 
other  fearful  apprehensions.  And  such  has  been  the 
case  on  many  former  occasions,  and  such  will  be  the 
case  again  and  again.  What,  then,  is  the  moral  of  all 
this?  '^Let  him  that  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall  I" 
Let  us  distrust  ourselves,  admit  the  fallibility  of  h^man 
nature,  watch  and  guard  our  weaknesses  constantly, 
and  avoid  and  resist  by  every  possible  means,  the  fts- 
cinations  of  temptation.  And  when,  too,  we  see 
around  us,  the  erring,  the  irresolute,  and  the  weak, 
goaded  into  some  act  of  imprudence  or  of  crime, 
either  by  ignorance,  by  association,  or  by  want— lot  us 
iudqilge  a  merciful  judgment,  and  conceive  that  we, 
toOj  might  have  faltered  and  fallen  under  precisely 
aimilar  eirounsstanoes.    Only  a  few  years  sinee,  and  a 
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sad  case  passed  immediately  under  our  observation,  A 
young  man  who  occupied  one  of  the  highest  positions 
in  Philadelphia,  was  induced  to  indulge  beyond  his 
means  in  stock  operations.  He  lost  again  and  again, 
and  at  last,  in  the  ho{>e  of  recovering  his  losses,  he 
ventured  to  employ  in  a  similar  manner,  a  sum  of 
money  that  had  been  confided  to  him  in  trust.  The 
result  was  most  deplorable.  The  trust  fund  was  also 
lost,  his  character  was  destroyed,  and  in  utter  despair, 
he  hastened  to  another  city,  where,  unable  to  wrestle 
against  the  misfortunes  of  his  position,  and  the  reool' 
lection  of  his  former  reputation  and  prosperity,  he  sick- 
ened and  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty.  The  first 
temptation  was  a  sudden  fortune  through  the  agency 
of  Rtock  operations,  and  the  second  was  the  recovery 
of  his  impaired  position,  by  the  misapplication  of 
funds  confided  to  him  in  the  most  solemn  manner. 
Bat  we  need  not  multiply  illustrations.  They  may  be 
Been  daily  and  hourly  in  almost  every  walk  of  life. 
Let  us  then  invoke  the  moral  courage,  to  resist  the 
first  whisperings  of  the  subtle  serpent,  and  constantly 
repeat  the  prayer — "LitAD  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion.'' 
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**  And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  lore. 
Doth  work  Uke  iMdBeH  ia  the  brmlA.**— OWflr«f^ 

%j^ITHIN  a  few  years,  cases  of  difficulty,  misun- 
f  T  derstanding,  and  separation  in  married  life 
have,  as  it  seems  to  ns,  greatly  increased;  and  the 
alleged  cause,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  has  been 
"  incompatibility  of  disposition."  In  other  words,  the 
parties  have  not  harmonized  together,  have  not  deter- 
mined to  make  due  allowances  for  the  imperfections 
and  infirmities  of  each  other,  have  indulged  in  out- 
breaks of  temper,  which,  increasing  £rom  day  to  day, 
have,  in  the  end,  been  productive  the  of  most  deplorable 
consequences.  Either  they  misunderstood  each  other 
at  the  commencement,  or  they  forgot  in  married  life 
the  rules  of  forbearance  and  indulgence  which  they 
practiced  in  the  sunny  days  of  courtship.  All,  it 
should  be  remembered,  are  imperfect.  All  have  their 
faults  and  frailties ;  and  while  in  early  life,  in  the  flush 
and  buoyancy  of  youth  and  spring,  these  little  spots 
on  the  sun  of  character  and  disposition  may  not  be 
seen,  or  be  disregarded,  if  seen,  we  should  be  careful 
not  to  magnify  them  in  after  years,  or  to  refer  to  them 
as  if  they  had  been  discovered  for  the  first  time.  The 
doctrine  of  mutual  forbearance  cannot  be  too  sedu- 
lously cultivated  and  practiced,  especially  in  married 
(156) 
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life.  '^  Trifles  light  as  air"  sometimes  annoj  and  irri- 
tate. A  harsh  word  will  excite  distrust  or  produce 
pain,  while  an  angry  look  will  rouse  in  the  sensitive 
breast,  apprehensions  of  the  keenest  kind.  How  im- 
portant, too,  is  the  control  of  temper  I  And  this  lan- 
guage will  apply  as  well  to  one  sex  as  the  other.  It  is 
unreasonable  in  the  husband  to  suppose  that  he  may 
indulge  in  violence  of  speech  and  harshness  of  manner, 
and  yet  meet  with  nothing  but  kindness  and  forbear- 
ance in  return.  And  so  also  it  is  absurd  in  the  wife, 
to  feincy  that  she  may  fret,  fume  and  scold,  hour  by 
hour  and  day  by  day,  and  all  with  impunity.  There 
must  be  reciprocity.  There  must  be  a  disposition  to 
give  and  to  take.  There  must  be  a  determination  to 
bear  and  forbear — ^to  conciliate  and  compromise.  It 
often  happens  that  tastes  differ  widely  with  reference 
to  company,  social  amusements,  modes  of  living,  and 
worldly  appearances.  The  husband,  for  example,  may 
be  a  business  man,  actively  and  arduously  engaged 
throughout  the  day,  and  exhausted  in  some  degree  by 
nightfiEdL  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  unreason- 
able in  the  vrife  to  expect  him  to  enter  into  the  giddy 
mazes  of  fisishion,  to  keep  up  till  midnight  at  some 
brilliant  party,  and  to  follow  this  system  night  after 
night,  or  even  several  times  during  each  week.  Either 
one  of  three  things  must  give  way  under  such  a  policy 
— the  health,  the  business,  or  the  social  festival.  The 
two  former  are  among  the  essentials,  and  hence  they 
should  not  be  trifled  with.  A  sensible  woman  will  so 
understand  the  case,  and  govern  herself  accordingly. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  gay  and  dashing  belle,  one  per- 
haps who  has  been  petted  and  spoiled,  or  one  who  is 
in  the  enjoyment  of  high  health,  youth  and  beauty, 
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9botild,  ag  %  wi&,  aot  be  depriTod  of  all  gay  and 
cheerful  Boeieiy.  She  ehonld  not  be  oompelled  to 
aaorifice  all  her  firLends  and  oompanions,  to  gratify  the 
dispoBition  or  satisfy  the  selfishness  of  her  husband. 
Both,  we  repeat,  should  yield  something.  There 
should  be  a  mutual  understanding.  The  wife  should 
regard  and  consider  the  cares  of  the  out-door  world, 
and  the  anxieties  to  which  all  men  of  business  are 
more  or  less  liable.  One  of  the  fint  duties  which  a 
man  owes  to  his  wi£^  is  to  provide  her  with  the  com- 
forts of  social  existencQi  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
a  prompt  and  Mthful  attendance  to  bis  bnsinesB ;  and 
one  of  the  first  duties  which  a  wife  owes  to  her  bua- 
band  is,  to  make  his  home  cheerful,  sunny,  sacred-^ 
the  happiast  spot  on  earth*  Let  her  surround  it  with 
every  possible  temptation-^let  her  always  welcome 
him  with  a  smile^-^let  his  wishes  be  the  predominant 
thought  in  her  heart  and  her  mind,  and  she  will  win 
him  away  from  a  thousand  ftacinations  of  the  out*door 
world. 

But^  we  repeat^  there  should  be  a  mutual  elfert  to 
please.  There  are  hours  in  the  life  of  every  one^ 
when  a  cheering  voice,  a  ccmsoling  word,  and  an  en- 
couraging siuilei  are  absolutely  essential  And  where 
should  these  be  sought  for  if  not  at  home?  **  Nothing," 
says  a  celebrated  writer,  ''could  be  more  touching 
than  to  behold  a  soft  and  tender  female,  who  had  been 
all  weakness  and  dependence,  and  alive  to  every  trivial 
roughness,  while  treading  the  prosperous  path  of  life, 
suddenly  rising  in  mental  force,  to  be  the  comforter 
and  supporter  of  the  husband  under  misfortunes, 
abiding  with  unshrinking  firmness,  the  bitterest  blast 
of  adversity.    As  the  vine  which  has  long  twined  ite 
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gnoefol  fiolkige  about  tbe  oak,  and  bag  been  lifted  bj 
it  into  sunshine,  will,  when  the  hardjr  plant  has  been 
rifted  by  the  thunderbolt,  ding  round  it  with  its 
Gsressing  tendrils,  and  bind  up  its  shattered  boughs ; 
so,  too,  it  is  beautifully  ordained  by  Providenoe  that 
woman^  who  is  the  ornament  and  dependent  of  man  in 
his  happier  hours^  should  be  his  stay  and  solaoe  when 
smitten  witli  dire  and  sudden  calamity^  winding  her- 
self into  tbe  rugged  reoosaco  of  his  nature,  tenderly 
suj^KxrfciBg  his  drooping  head,  and  binding  up  his 
broken  heart" 

But  is  this  ever  the  case,  or  are  thetQ  too  many  ez« 
oBfAomtl  Alas  [we  fear  that  with  the  great  multi- 
tude there  are  fiiults  on  both  sides.  There  are  few 
eten  of  those  who  have  entered  the  wedded  slate,  who 
strive  fix>m  the  commenoement  to  soften  the  ways  of 
life  the  one  to  the  other,  to  minister  constantly  to  the 
comforts  and  happiness,  to  remember  and  discharge 
all  their  duties  and  responsibilities.  And  when,  too, 
as  it  often  happens,  the  demon-spirit  of  an  evil  temper 
is  constantly  manifested,  not  only  in  little  things  but 
in  great,  when  a  shrill,  harsh  voice  of  complaint  is 
perpetually  ringing  in  the  ears  of  one  or  the  other — 
when  a  disposition  to  find  fault  without  cause,  and 
thus  to  annoy  and  irritate,  is  constantly  apparent; 
when  the  husband  regards  himsdf  as  a  despot,  and 
treats  his  wife  as  a  slave ;  or  when  the  wife,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  constantly  exacting  and  never  striving 
to  discharge  her  part  in  the  harmonious  obligation, 
the  efEdOtd  are  bitter,  painful,  and  every  way  melan« 
choly.  And  yet  there  is  no  relation  on  this  side  of 
tbe  grave,  more  sacred,  more  dignified,  or  more  ele- 
vated, than  that  of  husband  and  wife.    The  parties 
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might  be,  and  should  be,  to  each  other,  perpetual  soareoB 
of  consolation  and  pleasure.  There  should  be  no  dis- 
trust, no  suspicion,  no  equivocation  between  beings  so 
circumstanced.  They  should  live  as  much  as  possible 
as  if  animated  by  one  soul  and  aiming  at  one  destiny. 
Neither  should  look  for  perfection  in  the  other,  and 
yet  each  should  endeavor  to  excel  the  other  in  generous 
efforts  of  gentleness,  kindness,  and  affection.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  "  in  this  world  there  is  nothing  of 
such  value  as  affection,  and  the  most  trifling  expression 
thereof,  even  though  it  be  a  single  word  of  endearment, 
is  in  the  ears  that  are  properly  attuned,  a  pleasanter 
sound  than  that  of  gold  pieces."  Think  of  these  hints, 
gentle  reader,  apply  them  to  your  daily  practice,  and 
forthwith  proceed  to  correct  and  amend  your  many 
errors  of  omission  and  commission. 


« 


TIm  wont  of  dftTM  Is  b«  whom  pMiloa  nlti.** 


**  H«ir  tonlUa  It  pMiloB  t  how  oar  reuoa 
FftUi  down  bofora  It,  while  the  tortur'd  frame. 
Like  a  ehip  dMh*d  bj  fleree  eDooniiteriDg  tidee, 
And  of  her  pilot  tpoird,  drlToe  round  a&d  ronad. 
The  sport  of  wind  and  wate.** 

*'  Tj^  VERY  human  creature,"  says  an  eminent  writer, 

JLi  *'  is  sensible  of  the  propensity  to  some  infirmity 

of  temper,  which  it  should  be  his  care  to  correct  and 

subdue,  particularly  in  the  early  part  of  life;  else, 
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when  arrived  at  a  state  of  matarity,  he  may  relapse 
into  those  &alt8  which  were  originally  in  his  natare, 
and  which  require  to  be  watched  and  kept  under 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  life."  We  have  sel- 
dom met  with  so  much  real  wisdom  in  so  small  a  com- 
pass. The  doctrine  is  true,  the  philosophy  is  sound. 
All  have  their  infirmities.  Every  human  creature  is 
liable  to  some  weakness  or  some  vice.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  perfect  being  under  the  sun.  But,  in- 
asmuch as  the  mind  may  be  improved  by  education, 
and  the  manners  by  association,  so  the  heart  may  be 
purified,  the  temper  softened,  and  the  disposition  con- 
trolled by  the  employment  of  the  proper  means.  We 
should  apply  to  ottrsehea  the  rules  that  we  are  so  apt 
to  apply  to  others.  We  should  ''see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us ;"  and  having  ascertained  our  infirmities, 
we  should  not  only  strive  for  the  day  and  the  hoar, 
but  constantly  to  obtain  the  mastery  over,  and  thus 
the  means  of  correcting  them.  Are  we  peevish,  firet- 
ful  and  irritable?  Do  we  permit  ourselves  to  be 
annoyed  unnecessarily  by  trifles;  and  then,  in  very 
perverseness,  do  we  annoy  and  make  all  around  us 
unhappy?  Are  we  selfish  or  disinterested  in  our 
general  conduct?  If  we  have  committed  an  error, 
and  are  suffering  &om  the  consequences,  do  we  in 
justice  and  generosity  take  the  full  penalty  to  our- 
selves, or  do  we  make  an  effort  to  fix  the  responsibility 
upon  others?  Do  we  exercise  self-control,  self-re- 
straint and  self-d^ial,  and  while  paying  proper  regard 
to  our  own  int^ffests  and  those  of  the  beings  imme- 
diately  dependtot  upon  us — do  we  recollect  that  we 
owe  other  duties  to  society,  and  especially  to  the 
afflicted,  the  suifering  and  the  indigent?    Let  us  re- 
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view  our  conduot  for  a  single  montk  H«v«  we  out- 
raged anj*  lew,  heve  we  riolated  eny  traet,  have  we, 
by  word  ot  by  deed,  and  without  the  slightest  neoee- 
fiity,  rendered  any  one  unhappy?  Have  we  been 
petulant  and  peevish  without  reason;  have  we  yielded 
to  infirmities  and  errors  that  it  is  our  duty  to  com- 
mand and  oontrol  ? 

Perhi^  we  afe  among  the  PASKONATB^that  un- 
happy class  of  human  bdngs  who  »re  constanHy  get- 
ting excited,  and  who  in  their  fits  of  anger  inflict 
wounds  that  rankle  for  years.  A  passionate  msA  is 
indeed  a  sad  head  for  a  household*  Bb  is  often  a 
tyrant  without  knowing  it>  and  gives  pain  Without  de* 
signing  or  intending  to  cause  it.  He  may  regret  his 
conduct  immediately  afker,  and  yet  the  nert  day  or 
the  next  week  he  will  indulge  in  a  sixmlar  outbtMtw 
It  is  quite  ae  eseential  in  childhood  ihtX  the  kmpir 
should  be  trained  and  controlled,  as  the  fiftindj  and  the 
task  is  just  as  praoticabla  But  some  parents  are  so 
forgetful  of  this  that  they  absolutely  teach  their  chil* 
dren  to  become  torments,  not  only  to  themselves,  but 
to  all  over  whom  in  after  life  they  ntay  exercise  in- 
fluence.  A  boy  with  a  bad  temper,  unless  it  be 
trained,  regulated  and  controlled,  is  almost  sure  to  be^ 
come  a  violent-''-f>erhaps  a  desperate  and  a  criminal 
man.  One  half  the  deeds  of  wrong  and  outrage  that 
occur  in  private  life  are  the  fruits  of  badly-governed 
passions.  The  history  of  our  penitentiaries  Affords  a 
fearful  illustration  upon  this  point  It  is  bad  enough 
to  be  peevish  and  complaining,  but  it  is  &r  worse  to 
be  passionate.  Man,  without  the  controlling  power  of 
reason  and  religion,  is  lull  of  vicious  propensities,  the 
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mdoIgeMe  of  wlaidk  "vriJl  inimmbly  kmi  hivt  to  «rror, 
traDSgression,  disgrace  and  penalty. 

We  would  not  have  an  individtial  so  perfectly  calm 
and  yielding  as  to  become  a  mere  instrament  in  the 
hands  of  another.  This  wonld  indicate  a  fearful  fisdl 
firom  proper  independence  and  just  responsibility.  But 
we  shotild  examine  carefully,  reflect  duly,  and  ^decide 
calmly.  And  afker  having  deliberatdy  ftmned  our 
opinions,  we  should  express  them  in  a  frank,  deco^rous 
and  courteous,  but  at  the  same  time  a  manly  and  de- 
cided spirit.  If  they  differ,  howeret  ^ddely,  from 
those  of  a  friend  or  neighbor,  let  us  not  forgH  the 
respect  that  is  due  as  well  to  him  as  to  ourselves,  titid 
become  irritable,  excited,  and  denounce  him  as  a  fool 
or  a  knave.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  necessary.  An 
honest  difference  of  opinion  need  not  be  a  cause  of 
quarrel,  no  matter  what  the  subject,  or  however  great 
the  stake  involved.  Be  courteous,  b6  generous,  be 
firm.  This  is  the  doctrine,  this  the  policy.  Only 
yesterday  we  saw  tw6  gentlemen  meet  accidentally  in 
the  street  and  commence  conversation.  We  knew  the 
men,  knew  that  they  were  of  op{)6site  politics,  knew 
one  to  be  mild,  the  other  passionate,  and  we  paused 
for  a  moment,  with  the  object  of  gathering  a  lesson 
from  life.  They  had  not  been  together  five  minutes 
before  the  argument  deepened  in  warmth,  and  the  par- 
ties displayed  their  peculiar  traits  of  disposition.  The 
mild  and  courteous  was  calm,  persuasive  and  resolute, 
while  the  passionate  was  excited,  insolent  and  vindic- 
tive. He  perhaps  meant  nothing,  nothing  of  an  im- 
proper and  insulting  nature,  and  yet  his  manner  as 
well  as  his  language  was  most  offensive.    His  face 

flushed,  his  voice  deepened  in  tone,  and  at  times 
10 


error,  or  seeing,  did  not  possess  tlie  mc 
essary  to  its  eorrection.  With  our  gent. 
re  was  no  danger  of  a  personal  collision  oi 
knew  Ills  man,  and  only  smiled  and  hlxiah 
rm  of  the  other.  And  yet  it  might  have  be 
e.  Another  passionate  man  might  have 
^onent,  and  then,  in  all  likelihood,  won 
''e  been  suoceeded  by  blows ;  and  all,  too 
fill  object,  and  to  no  useful  purpose.    It  i 

one  who  is  disposed  to  quarrel  to  find 
3  merest  trifle,  a  very  spark,  may  influ 
iden.  We  repeat — peevishness  is  bad 
;  PASSION  is  worse.  The  one  may  mere] 
;  the  other  may  provoke  and  insult :  tl 
m  the  source  of  unhappiness,  the  othex 
ne. 


Stk^-makers  an))  SraniDal-mongers. 

"  CniM  tlM  tongiM 
Wk«nM  ■Uadcroiu  rumor,  lSk«  Um  adder't  drop^ 
DUtUls  hM  Twioiii,  witheriaf  fritadshlp't  fliUh, 
9mgwAMg  loT«'t  fJHTor." 

'*  Th«  Ignoble  mind 
L«TM  OTOT  to  tamil  with  Mer»t  blow 
Tho  loftier,  purer  beings  of  their  kind,** 

"ITTE  some  days  since  saw  an  individual,  quite  ad* 
T  T  vanoed  in  life,  who  was  busily  engaged  in  run- 
ning round  among  his  firiends  and  acquaintances,  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  out  and  commenting  upon  a 
slight  error  that  had  been  committed  by  a  citizen  of 
considerable  standing  in  society.  The  matter  was  very 
trifling,  and  was  so  considered  by  all  of  moderate  and 
generous  views.  But,  not  so  the  veteran  mischief- 
maker  and  scandal-monger.  He,  in  the  first  place, 
seemed  quite  excited  and  delighted  that  an  opportu- 
nity was  afforded  of  indulging  in  criticism,  fretfhlness, 
and  complaint;  and  in  the  second,  was  eager  and  anx- 
ious to  magnify  a  ''mote  into  a  moimtain,"  and  was 
moreover  quite  annoyed  because  all  the  world  would 
not  agree  with  him.  In  one  instance  he  met  with  a 
kind-hearted  friend,  who  remonstrated  at  the  unchari- 
table disposition  he  manifested,  expressed  surprise 
that  he  should  take  such  a  prejudiced  and  imkind 
view  of  the  case,  and  remarked  that  it  was  "  always  the 
liberal  and  benevolent  policy  to  overlook  or  apologize 
for  an  error  so  insignificant,  especially  as  it  had  been 
committed  without  any  harsh  or  base  motive."    But 
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the  miflchief-maker  cotild  not  or  would  not  be  oon- 
vinced.  He  was  determined  to  put  the  worst  construc- 
tion upon  human  motives  and  movements — insinuated 
more  than  he  said — ^intimated  that  this  ''-was  not  the 
first  mishap  of  the  kind," — ^raked  up  some  by-gone 
follies,  and  thus  seemed  resolved  upon  staining  a 
character  that  is  deservedly  regarded  as  bright  and 
pure  as  that  of  any  citizen  in  the  community.  We 
notice  the  incident  as  one  of  a  thousand  that  occur  from 
time  to  time,  of  a  like  nature,  and  founded  upon  a 
similar  disposition  of  malevolence.  There  are  among 
mankind,  too  many  who  seem  to  take  d^ight  in 
making  their  fellow-creatures  miserable;  who  either 
from  envy,  jealousy  or  an  evil  disposition,  are  never 
so  frdly  in  their  element  as  when  they  are  detailing  or 
exaggerating  some  piece  of  misrepresentation  or  scan- 
dal, some  story  calculated  to  wound  the  feelings,  to 
blacken  the  reputation,  and  to  excite  suspicion  and 
distrust.  No  matt^  how  unfounded  the  allegation,  it 
is  all  the  same  to  them.  They  adopt  the  darkest  view 
in  every  case,  and  then  deliberately  proceed  to  add  still 
more  sombre  tints.  Their  first  object  in  the  morning 
appears  to  be  to  discover  some  novelty  in  the  way  of 
defamation  and  their  next  to  circulate  the  story  as 
widely  as  possible.  Tbej  never  think  of  the  conse- 
quences to  fitmily  and  friends,  or  if  they  do,  they  are 
utterly  heartless  upon  the  subject  Mischief  scandal, 
the  misery  of  others,  appear  to  be  their  delight,  and 
they  devote  not  a  little  of  their  time  and  means  to  the 
indulgence  of  a  disposition  and  propensity  truly  lam* 
entable  and  oriminaL  They  seldom  have  a  good  word 
or  a  bright  portrait  for  any  one.  They  rarely  com- 
pliment or  utter  any  thing  raited  to  exeite  apleasonble 
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emotion.  They  look  upon  the  world  with  jealous  or 
jaundiced  eyes,  and  turn  with  ill-oonoealed  irritation 
from  a  picutre  of  unalloyed  happiness.  Detail  to  them 
a  oalumny  of  the  most  startling  character,  and  calcu- 
iated  to  involve  dozens  of  individuals  in  mental  agonjr 
and  their  eyes  will  dance  with  joy  I 

This  is  no  fancy  sketch.  There  are,  alasttoo  many 
originals  of  the  description  that  we  have  here  hastily 
ventured  to  portray.  Mischief-makers  and  scandal- 
mongers have  been  the  bane  of  society  for  ages.  They 
have  been  the  authons  of  a  fearful  amount  of  human 
aaffering.  They  have  broken  many  a  gentle  heart, 
and  prostrated^  as  by  some  secret  and  invisible  power, 
many  a  strong  and  vigorous  frame.  Nothing  is  so 
subtle,  nothing  so  malignant  as  cautious  and  calculat- 
ing slander.  The  calumny  does  its  work  before  the 
disoovery  is  made  that  it  is^  calumny.  The  victim 
finds  himself  distrusted,  avoided,  and  he  seeks  for  the 
cause  in  vain.  The  assassin  of  character  is  not  a  whit 
less  culpable  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  than  the  assassin 
of  lifa  He  strikes  at  and  endeavors  to  destroy,  what 
indeed  is  dearer  than  life.  And  yet  bow  common  is 
this  vice,  how  great  is  the  propensity  to  scandal  I  How 
reputation  is  trifled  with,  and  fair  fame  imperilled ! 
How  uncharitable  are  mankind  generally.  A  story  is 
told  calculated  to  injure,  and  without  inquiring  for  a 
moment  as  to  the  real  fiicts,  it  passes  from  lip  to  lip, 
gathering  strength  with  every  new  version,  until  a/t 
last  the  habitual  scandal-monger  not  only  asserts  th# 
truth  of  his  own  knowledge,  but  is  quite  indignant 
when  a  doubt  is  expressed,  or  a  word  of  generous  sym- 
pathy is  interposed.  The  object  appears  to  be,  to 
trample  down  and  destroy,  and  he<)aie8  not  who  sufSsrs. 
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It  often  happens,  too,  that  slight  misunderstandings 
ooour  among  neighbors — misunderstandings  which,  by 
mutual  forbearance  and  generous  conciliation,  could 
and  would  be  readily  adjusted.  But  the  parties,  some- 
times one  and  sometimes  both,  become  embittered,  and 
thus  neighbors  and  Mends  are  soon  converted  into 
slaiidering  monomaniacs,  implacable  and  deadly  foes. 
The  spirit  of  hatred  seems  to  grow  with  their  growth 
and  strengthen  with  their  strength,  and  tbey  revile 
and  de&me  with  such  a  constancy  and  determination, 
that  they  annoy  all  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 
A  case  of  this  kind  was  recently  pointed  out  to  us. 
Two  gentlemen  were  engaged  together  in  a  heavy 
speculation,  and  jointly  purchased  a  large  property. 
In  closing  the  affiiir  a  trifling  difficulty  occurred,  and 
although  they  i-esided  within  a  stone's  throw  of  each 
other,  a  coolness,  a  jealousy,  a  dislike  became  apparent 
between  their  families.  One  was  somewhat  impetuous 
and  violent  for  a  time,  but  the  feeling  soon  subsided. 
The  other,  however,  seems  to  have  imbibed  a  deathless 
and  vindictive  hatred — which  he  apparently  communi- 
cated to  all  his  domestic  circle — and  thus  the  old  friend 
is  assailed  '*  behind  his  back,"  on  every  occasion  and  in 
almost  every  form.  His  errors  and  imperfections — and 
who  is  without  them  7 — are  canvassed  in  the  most  malig- 
nant spirit,  and  he  is  painted  in  the  most  revolting 
colors.  The  afGsdr  has  thus  gone  on  for  months  and 
will  probably  end  in  a  suit  to  obtain  l^ral  redress,  or 
at  least  an  exemption  from  further  malicious  assaults 
<^  the  kind.  But,  we  repeat,  the  vice  of  scandal  is  by 
&r  too  common.  It  is  a  heartless,  a  wicked  propensity. 
If  wo  cannot  say  a  good  word  of  our  neighbors  and 
tAsmis,  let  us  at  least  keep  silent.   If  we  cannot  assist 
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and  brighten  the  reputation  of  those  with  whom  we 
mingle  and  associate,  let  xxb  at  least  avoid  exaggerated 
stories,  falsehood  and  calumny.  The  mischief-maker, 
the  cool  and  deliberate  plotter  of  scandal,  is  indeed  a 
pest  to  society ;  but  the  mischief-monger — ^the  indi- 
vidual  who  catches  up  and  circulates  the  fabrications 
of  others,  is  scarcely  less  excusable.  The  result  no 
man  can  foretelL  We  believe  that  not  only  many  a 
character  has  been  destroyed,  but  many  a  h&  has  been 
sacrificed  by  a  malignant,  plausible,  and  carefully  con- 
cocted slander* 
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**T]iii,  Abort  all,  to  thlao  own  tolf  bo  trao, 
▲ad  tt  wttl  foUow,  M  Um  Bight  tho  d*7. 
Thou  eaut  not  then  b«  talm  to  anj  man.'* 

'*  0  hatofol  error,  melaacholj'e  ohild  I 
Why  doet  thou  show  to  the  apt  thonghte  of  mea 
The  thlaga  that  are  aot  I    0  error  aoon  eooBelTed, 
ThoB  aerer  oom'it  onto  a  happj  birth, 
Bat  kiU*it  the  mother  that  eagender'd  thee.*' 

WE  believe  that  if  the  history  of  all  the  leading 
criminals  of  our  day  could  be  obtained,  and  if 
the  guilty  could  be  induced  to  make  full  confession  of 
their  whole  course  of  life,  it  would  be  ascertained  that 
the  majority  were  self-deceived — that  they  foolishly 
and  blindly  imagined  that  they  were  wiser,  more  cun- 
ning, more  artful  than  the  rest  of  mankind|  and  that 
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thna  the  J  would  ba  able  to  violate  tbe  lawa  of  Qod 
and  man,  and  yet  escape  with  impunity.  Alas  I  how 
often  do  men  disoover  their  folly  when  too  late.  Th^ 
ooDsult  the  present  rather  than  theftiture— the  '^fleet- 
ittg  moments"  rather  than  the  '*  lagging  years."  They 
are  short-sighted  in  more  senses  than  one.  They  see 
<Hily  the  facts  and  cireomstanoes  immediately  around 
them.  They  fancy  that  they  can  deceive  the  worM, 
and  thus  they  deceive  and  It^tray  themsrives.  Th^ 
forget  that  an  iMSuririi  Fowsit  ee^tpols  husaan  CFrenls 
and  human  destiny,  and  therefore  when  tdey*  suppose 
themselves  least  suspected  and  most  strongly  fortified^ 
they  discover  that  they  are  exposed,  detected,  and 
made  to  suffer  an  adequate  penalty. 

Our  doctrine  is,  that  sooner  or  later,  even  in  this 
life,  a  deliberate  wrong — *'  a  cold  and  calculating  vil- 
lainy," will  be  avenged  I  We  beliete  that  a  fraud  or 
a  falsehood  carries  with  it  the  elements  of  its  own  pen- 
alty. The  perpetrator  may  triumph  for  an  hour,  for 
a  day,  or  for  a  year*^— but,  sooner  or  later,  the  reaction 
will  come.  This  is  but  a  law  of  right  and  of  justice. 
The  history  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature  is  full 
of  illustrations.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  cautious 
and  subtle  villain  will,  in  a  worldly  sense,  be  success- 
tal  for  a  series  of  years — will  amass  wealth,  attain 
power,  and  thus  apparently  mock  at  and  defy  all  the 
ordinaiy  principles  of  virtue  and  humanity.  But  even 
in  such  cases,  the  penalty  is  often  a  writhing  and  burn- 
ing pang  of  conscience,  a  foarfiil  and  irresistible  appre- 
hension of  coming  calamity,  a  shrinking  with  horror 
from  a  contemplation  of  the  past,  or  some  dreadfbl  do- 
mestic affliction,  some  sudden,  firightful,  perhaps  incur- 
able diaeasei    To  be  a  dehberate  villmn^r-to  eommii 
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crime  after  orhDe^to  wrong  the  widaw  and  tlie  orpluui 
— to  betray  friendship  and  violate  honor — and  yet  to 
go  through  the  world  calmly  and  quietly,  with  peace- 
fttl  alambera  at  nighty  and  happy  thoi^hta:  by  day,  ia, 
we  contend,  an  impossibility.  We  may  escape  imme^ 
diate  and  direet  aocoantability^  aroid  the  law  and  its 
meshee,  and  thus  apparerUly  go  aootffreok  But  it  is 
not  so.  The  ^  still  small  roice"  within  will  whisper 
and  admooish — ^the  dream  by  night  and  the  haunting 
api^rehension  by  day  will  disturb  and  annoy *-the  fear 
of  coming  iU>  of  sadden  sickness,  of  early  deaths  will 
▼ex  and  harrow  the  soul—- «xid  thus  life,  howerer  seem« 
ingly  prosperous'  to  the  out-door  world,  will  become  a 
curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  The  very  fruits  of  our 
wrong-doing,  although  they  may  consist  o£  houses^ 
lands,  Mid  stoekS)  will  i^>pear  constantly  before  the 
excited  mind  imd  imagination,  as  unstable  and  perish- 
able, and  as  likely  '^  to  take  wings  to  themsdves  and 
flee  away.^  This  is  no  idle  picture^  no  (xncy  sketch. 
We  may  stfultify  the  mind  and  heart  for  a  time^  and  dose 
our  ears  and  our  consciences  from  reflection  and  peni- 
teoce.  NofBrtiieless,  ever  and  anon,  the  recollectioi 
will  revive — the  tears  and  the  imprecations  of  th# 
injured  will  reappear  to  our  mentel  eyes,  and  rinp 
through  our  l^ouglvtftil  ears — and  thus,  we  repeat,  we 
will  suffer  the  penalty  even  in  this  life. 

The  fl^y  of  crime  ia  indeed  the  yeriest  madness  of 
our  nature.  We  all  realize  the  ieustr^Bil  at  least,  who 
are  not  utterly  dead  to  every  gentle  emotion  and  moral 
reflection — that  an  injury,  deliberately  inflicted  upon 
anotho*,  is  certain  to  react.  It  will  return  to  us  in  sor- 
row  and  in  shame,  and  unless  atoned  for  amply  and 
jusdy,  tome  misfortane  will  be  sum  to  wait  upoa  our 
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footsteps — some  cloud  to  darken  our  pathway,  some 
failure  to  attend  our  undertakings.  This,  we  contend, 
is  a  doctrine  which  all  who  have  had  experience,  will 
recognize  as  truth.  The  beggar  in  the  almshouse,  and 
the  felon  in  the  cell  will,  when  brought  to  a  condition 
of  calmness,  quiet,  and  reflection,  admit  that  they  were 
fools  when  they  went  astray — ^that  they  deceived  them- 
selves when  they  attempted  to  deceive  others,  that 
penalty  followed  fast  on  the  footsteps  of  crime,  and 
that  when  they  fimcied  themselves  the  most  secure, 
they  were  on  the  very  verge  of  discovery.  And  at 
this  moment,  how  many  are  there,  even  among  the 
feincied  wise,  who  are  engaged  in  the  toils  of  dishonor, 
who  are  striving  to  supplant  a  friend,  who  are  intrigu- 
ing to  overthrow  a  companion — who  indulge  in  the 
fidse  and  feital  doctrine  that  success  will  sanctify  the 
means — that  power  and  prosperity  for  a  few  years  will 
be  better  than  honor,  and  fidelity,  and  integrity  for 
time  and  for  eternity  1  How  many  are  there,  who  plot 
with  subtlety,  violate  the  principles  of  justice  and 
humanity,  and  persuade  themselves  that  all  is  right,  if 
they  can  only  avoid  the  law,  if  they  can  only  accom- 
plish their  purpose  1 

But  some  one,  who  has  discovered  the  folly  of  guilt, 
who,  having  attained  an  end,  turns  back  with  sorrow 
and  with  shame  upon  the  means,  may  inquire — ''  What 
can  be  done  now  ?  The  offiance  has  been  committed. 
It  is  too  late  to  repair  it" 

No,  far  from  it  This  is  another  error  of  weakness 
and  of  vice.  "  Better  late  than  never."  While  there 
is  life,  there  is  opportunity.  It  is  never  too  late  to  re- 
pent and  repair.  Now  is  the  time.  Hesitate  no  longer. 
The  goUt— the  perversity — the  fidse  pride  of  yeaxsy 
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IDS7  be  atoned  for  in  a  single  dajr.  Enter  upon  the 
good  work  of  amendment  in  the  tme  spirit,  and  all 
will  be  welL  The  darkness  of  the  past  years  will 
speedilj  disappear,  and  the  edges  of  the  ftiture  will 
brighten  with  beauty,  light,  and  glory. 

Bnt^  alas  1  for  the  impenitent — the  self-willed — ^the 
hard-hearted — ^the  oonsdence-tortured,  and  yet  the 
proad,  the  unbending,  the  unatoning-— 

**8o  do  ike  dMk  fa  mhI  «KpIrt, 
Or  li¥«  lik«  aoorplMM  girt  bj  fln; 
80  writhM  the  Biad  remone  hatb  rlTea, 
Uftlt  in  Mith,  OBdooM'd  tor  hMT« 
]>MluMi  abo¥«^  dttpair  benaalh, 
Arooiid  it  flame,  withia  it  death  t" 
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"  DeMfied  la  his  ataoet  aeed 
Bj  theee  hie  fenaer  boaaty  lU.'* 

'*  iJUetloa  it  the  good  aiaa'e  shiaiaf  leeae, 
Prosperitj  eoaoealt  hie  brighteet  imj ; 
Ae  alght  to  itan,  woe  laetre  gtree  to  -*—  ** 


WE  are  often,  induced  to  pause,  and  turn  away 
with  sorrow  if  not  indignation,  at  the  cold 
selfish  and  cruel  spirit  which  is  generally  manifested 
by  mankind,  at  the  downfall  of  a  fellow-creature.  Let 
an  individual  engage  in  an  enterprise,  however  wild, 
hazardous,  unjust  and  immoral — and  let  eminent  suc- 
cess crown  his  efforts,  a^d  he  will  immediately  find 
thoosanda  of  parasites  and  eulogists.     ''The  end," 
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vrith  ihem,  ^sanetifies  the  meftna"  The  mcusf  lendeia, 
them  forgetfol  of  the  immorality,  and  hence^  it  so  fre- 
qoeiitly  happens  that  a  rich  man,  who  maj  have 
attained  hii  wealth  by  a  system  utterly  vile  and  profii* 
gate,  is  regarded  by  the  thoughtless  many  with  fSur 
more  firror  and  respect^  tlua.  a  poov  man  wha  has 
toiled  all  his  lifiB  in  an  honest  and  honorablo  calling, 
but  who  has  ever  been  among  the  unfortunate  in  a 
pecuniary  sense.  Success  is  thus  made  to  sanctify 
vice,  and  the  infamous  doctrine  is  endorsed — "Make 
money,  my  son,  honestly  if  you  can,  but  by  all  means 
make  money  I"  The  worship  of  Mammon  is  a  pre 
▼ailing  passion  in  this  country.  The  desire  to  attain 
wealth  is  so  strong,  that  purity  and  integrity  are  often 
disregarded  or  lost  sight  of.  How  frequently,  when 
a  young  lady  is  spoken  of  as  possessing  all  the  quali- 
fications that  are  calculated  to  grace  and  adorn  the 
fermale  sex,  do^  we  hear  the  question  put  by  somo' 
anxious  and  mercenary  inquirer-—"  h  she  richV^  And 
so  again  with  a  gentleman  under  similar  circumstances. 
The  anxiety  is  not  as  to  worth,  virtue,  probity  and  in- 
telligence, but  as  to  worldly  means  I  A  false  system 
is  thus  inculcated,  and  our  sons  and  daughters  grow 
up  with  the  impression  that  money  is  the  great  object, 
the  all-powerful  lever;  and  that  with  money  every 
thing  else  will  follow.  The  consequences  of  such  a 
doctrine  are  truly  deplorable.  Society  is  rendered 
selfish,  corrupt  and  mercenary — the  gentler  virtues 
are  overlooked  or  undervalued,  while  the  nobler  im- 
pulses and  principles  of  our  nature,  command  little  re- 
spect, comparatively  speaking.  Only  a  few  days  since, 
We  were  shocked  and  pained  by  an  expression  from 
the  lips. of  a  youth,  whose  education  and  sense  of  pro* 
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prifllj  fllMmld  htre  taught  him  bolter.    AUndiug  to 
an  indiyidual,  he  said — ''He  is  qtiite  wealthy,  ^md. 
Ami^ifre  highly  respectable.'*    But  this  was  possibly 
the  creed  inculcated  by  his  mental  and  moral  advisen\ 
and  he  was  unconscious,  or  i^peared  to  be,  of  having 
oommitted  an  error.    Let  us  not  be  misunderstood. 
The  man  who  by  a  long  life  of  toil,  or  who  by  fkir, 
honorable  and  successful  enterprise  becomes  enriched^ 
even  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  should  not 
be  lees  respected  on  that  aooount.  Far  from  it.  The  re* 
wards  of  indnstry  are  every  way  honorable.    Our 
children  should  be  directed  to  such  as  an  example; 
and  the  prudence  of  such  a  citizen — his  integrity,  his 
activity  and  his  success^  should  be  held  up  as  every 
way  worthy  of  emulation  and  imitation.     But  wa 
mean  to  say,  that  if  the  successful  merchant,  mechanic 
or  manufiacturer  have  a  neighbor  every  way  equal  in 
intelligence,  in  integrity,  and  in  all  that  is  calculated 
to  brighten  and   ennoble  human  nature — and  who 
nevertheless  is  miserably  poor — he--*the  poor,  the  ju8t» 
the  good,  but  unfortunate — is  not  entitled  to  less  re* 
spect,  to  less  courtesy,  to  less  consideration,  than  the 
rich  and  the  prosperous.     On  the  contrary,  because  of 
his  misfortunes,  we  should  deal  with  him  more  kindly, 
more  generously.    We  should  travel  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary way  to  manifest  our  regard  and  respect  for  him. 
We  should  prove  that  the  man^  his  character  and  his 
principles,  are  the  real  objects  of  esteem  and  consider- 
ation, without  the  slightest  reference  to  his  pecuniary 
condition. 

But,  alas  I  the  judgment  of  the  world  is  seldom  thus* 
The  unfortunate  are  too  often  slighted  and  eontemned^ 
while  ihe  moceasfol  are  comrted,  iaitored,  and  &waad 
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upon.  Majy  vice  in  laoe  is  preferred  to  virtae  in  ngai 
The  profligate,  if  affluent,  are  too  often  sought  for; 
while  the  honorable  and  virtuous,  if  poor,  are  too  often 
avoided  and  shunned.  How  forcible  is  the  remark, 
that  "  the  judgment  of  mankind  on  human  actions  is 
too  prone  to  wait  on  the  event  of  success  or  disaster  in 
human  enterprises."  A  gallant  soldier,  if  successful, 
becomes  a  hero — if  unsuccessful,  a  rebel.  A  striking 
instance  was  recently  afforded  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Oough.  When  the  British  Government  and  the 
British  people  supposed  that  he  had  been  defeated  by 
the  Sikhs,  they  attributed  to  him  all  kinds  of  impru- 
dence ;  denounced  him  as  rash,  unwise,  and  precipitate^ 
and  immediately  supplanted  him  by  appointing  General 
Napier  to  his  place.  Soon  after  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived that  Lord  Gough  had  been  completely  victorious, 
whereupon  ''a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the 
dream."  The  fortunate  of&cer  was  eulogized  to  the 
skies,  the  press  teemed  with  his  praises,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  submitted  in  parliament,  and  new  honors 
were  heaped  upon  him.  How  forcible  the  language 
of  the  poet  in  this  connection : 

"BabeUlon,  foal  dishoBorlng  word, 
WhoM  wroBgfal  blif bt  to  oft  hM  abda'd 
Tho  holiMi  eaiiM,  that  tongno  or  aword 
Of  mortal  •rm  loat  or  gained  I 
How  Biaaj  a  aplrlt,  bom  to  blaaa, 
Hatb  aaak  baaaatb  that  withariaf  nama^ 
WhoB  bat  a  daj*!,  an  hoor'a  aoeeaaa 
Had  wallad  to  tiamal  Hubs.' 

The  successful  find  panegyrists  everywhere— -the 
unfortunate  nowhere.  The  breath  of  popular  app  ause 
is  often  evanesoent,  while  the  anathemas  of  pojiular 
indignation  are  often  unjust    There  is  no  more  sab* 
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lime  spectacle  than  a  virtuous  man  struggling  against 
the  billows  of  adversity.  There  is  no  object  more  en- 
titled to  the  sympathy  of  the  truly  humane,  generous 
and  wise.  It  requires  some  nerve,  some  discrimina- 
tion, some  magnanimity  to  rally  to  the  rescue  of  such. 
Deserted  by  the  crowd,  and  too  often  by  those  who, 
in  the  day  of  sunshine,  were  friends;  the  nobler  and 
better  qualities  of  our  nature  are  fully  tested  at  such 
a  time.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  swim  with  the  current 
— to  mingle  with  the  general  voice  of  censure  and 
complaint.  But  it  is  manly,  it  is  noble,  it  is  god-like, 
to  step  out  from  the  crowd  of  the  selfish  and  the 
aypocritical — to  stand  by  and  sustain  one  without 
spot  or  blemish  in  character,  and  whose  only  crime  is 
his  poverty,  his  misfortune.  Far  better  and  worthier, 
&r  holier  in  the  eye  of  Heaven,  a  word  of  kindness, 
an  expression  of  sympathy,  an  act  of  manly  and 
generous  assistance  rendered  under  such  circumstances, 
than  all  the  cringing,  &wning  compliments  that  the 
mean,  the  servile,  and  the  adulatory  are  so  disposed 
to  lavish  at  the  feet  of  prosperity  and  power. 
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fTlHEBE  are  tew  members  of  tlie  human  fkmfljr  who 
J-  are  not  more  or  less  self-deceived.  In  many  cases 
it  is  well  that  it  is  so.  It  is  weU  to  imagine  the  exist- 
ence of  a  condition  of  contentment;  comfort,  and  hap- 
piness, even  if  it  should  not  exist.  How  rarely,  in- 
deed, do  individuals  who  are  frightfully  plain  or 
homely  really  recognize  the  fact.  On  the  contrary, 
many  who  are  so  circumstanced  believe  that  they  are 
quite  models  of  physical  beauty,  and  contemplate 
themselves  with  a  degree  of  vanity  and  self-compla- 
cency that  makes  them  perfectly  happy.  "Where 
ignorance  is  bliss,  ^tis  folly  to  be  wise.*'  This,  although 
not  true  in  the  general  sense,  is  assuredly  so  in  certain 
cases.  Fortunately,  perhaps,  for  many  of  us,  we  can- 
not see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.  The  spots  on  the 
sun  of  character  are  not  visible  to  our  eyes.  Our  very 
defects  of  person  become  so  familiar  that  we  lose  sight 
of  them,  so  to  speak,  and  thus  they  give  us  no  unea- 
siness or  annoyance.  Others  see  them,  but  we  do  not, 
and  hence  the  aphorism  we  have  quoted  is  pithy  and 
applicable.  We  have  more  than  once  in  our  rambles 
met  with  an  individual,  apparently  thirty  years  of 
age,  who,  although  one  of  the  most  insignificant  and 
(178) 
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eommon-plaoe  of  mortals,  obviously  fieuicies  himself  a 
perfect  Adonis;  and  thus  with  a  cane  in  one  hand 
and  a  pocket-handkerchief  in  the  other,  he  may  be 
seen  wandering  slowly  through  our  fashionable  prom- 
enades, ever  and  anon  glancing  at  his  person,  evi- 
dently satisfied  with  himself,  and  happy  in  the  con- 
ceit that  he  is  the  envy  of  the  one  sex  and  the 
admiration  of  the  other.  It  is  a  harmless  delusion,  and 
it  would  be  cruel  to  destroy  it.  Nevertheless,  the  poor 
simpleton  is  sadly  self-deceived.  But  the  most  uni- 
versal species  of  self-deception  to  which  poor  mortals 
are  liable,  is  that  which  induces  them  to  believe  that 
they  can  play  two  characters  before  their  fellow- 
creatures  :  in  other  words,  that  they  can  seem  to  be 
one  thing,  and  in  fact  be  the  very  reverse,  and  yet 
no  one  discover  it.  They  delude  themselves  with  the 
notion  that  they  possess  a  peculiar  intelligence,  of 
which  others  are  deprived ;  that  the^  can  do  certain 
things  privately,  secretly,  and  escape  observation. 
The  hypocrite  is  especially  a  character  of  this  kind. 
But  he  goes  further  than  ordinary  men,  and  endeavors 
to  deceive  the  Almighty,  or  at  least  tries  to  persuade 
himself  into  the  belief  that  a  deliberate  rascality  will 
be  overlooked  by  the  Great  Judge  of  the  quick  and 
the  dead,  if  perpetrated  under  the  mask  of  religion, 
or  with  the  nominal,  but  not  real  object  of  promoting 
the  welfare  of  society.  It  is  amusing  sometimes  to 
hear  individuals  address  others,  as  if  on  some  public 
question,  but  with  selfishness  so  distinct  and  palpable, 
that  it  seems  like  an  insult  to  attempt  a  game  of  de- 
ception so  transparent.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  speaker  who  is  deceived,  and  not  the 
listener.  The  former  fancies  that  his  words  oonoeal 
11 
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his  thoughts,  when,  in  fact,  the  mask  is  so  thin  that  it 
is  seen  through  at  once.  But  all  are  more  or  less  de- 
oeived  at  times,  and  perhaps  willingly.  It  is  pleasant 
to  indulge  in  an  agreeable  delusion,  and  therefore  we 
would  not  have  the  veil  withdrawn  and  the  reality- 
made  bare.  Better,  we  argue,  to  live  on  thus  than  bo 
made  miserable  by  discovering  the  truth.  How  many 
men  deceive  themselves  in  relation  to  the  real  nature 
of  their  pecuniary  circumstances?  They  persuade 
themselves  that  they  are  quite  rich,  when  in  fisict  they 
are  the  very  reverse.  But  worse,  they  live  in  con- 
formity with  the  delusion,  and  thus,  step  by  step,  in- 
volve themselves  in  wretchedness  and  ruin.  Occa- 
sionally a  glimpse  of  truth  will  flash  across  their 
minds,  but  they  will  repel  it  with  a  sort  of  indigna* 
tion;  and  by  calculating  their  effects  at  twice  their 
real  value,  they  will  make  a  balance-sheet  just  to  suit 
their  purposes.  And  when,  too,  things  can  go  on  no 
longer,  and  the  avalanche  of  debt  and  responsibility 
oomes  rushing  down  upon  them,  they  are,  or  assume 
to  be,  overwhelmed  with  astonishment,  and  cannot 
discover  the  c^use.  They  had  deceived  themselves  so 
long,  and  with  such  an  extraordinary  degree  of  perti- 
nacity, that  they  could  scarcely  recognize  the  fact, 
even  in  the  hour  of  adversity.  But  there  are  others 
again  who  are  in  the  other  extreme.  They  can  count 
their  fortunes  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
have  enough  and  to  spare,  yet  they  labor  under  the 
constant  apprehension  of  want.  Some  calamity  seems 
to  impend  over  them,  and  thus  they  toil  on  year  after 
year,  ever  saving  and  accumulating,  until  at  last,  re- 
morseless Death,  as  if  impatient  for  his  prey,  strikes 
them  into  the  grave.    There  are  few  of  us  who  do  not 
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deceive  ourselves  into  the  belief  that  we  are  much  bet- 
ter, in  a  moral  sense,  than  we  really  are.  We  are 
mncli  more  liberal  and  benevolent  in  theory  than  in 
practice.  We  manifest  the  liveliest  sympathy  for  the 
suflFerings  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  words  rather  than 
deeds.  We  are  constantly  making  mental  reservations 
and  promises,  but,  alas  I  there  the  matter  too  often 
ends.  We  are  indebted  to  this  friend  for  a  courtesy 
and  to  that  for  a  kindness,  and  we  determine  to  recip- 
rocate at  the  first  opportunity.  But  the  auspicious 
moment  is  permitted  to  pass  by,  and  the  affiiir  is  for- 
gotten.  We  deceive  ourselves  daily  and  hourly.  We 
charge  upon  others  faults  and  errors  that  exist  only 
in  ourselves,  and  we  discover  blemishes  and  defects 
without  making  due  allowance  for  education,  asso- 
elation^  example,  and  the  power  of  circumstances. 
In  too  many  cases  we  decide  according  to  passion, 
prejudice,  and  self-interest,  and  then  persuade  our- 
selves that  the  judgment  is  based  on  reason,  right, 
and  justice.  Who,  indeed,  is  not  more  or  less  self- 
deceived  ?  Look  into  your  own  heart,  gentle  reader ; 
investigate  your  motives,  analyze  your  character,  and 
lay  bare  your  thoughts  to  the  searching  eye  of  con- 
science, and  then  admit,  atone,  amend  and  reform. 
"  Know  thyself,"  is  the  apothegm  of  a  celebrated  an- 
cient sage ;  and  it  is  a  knowledge  that  too  few  of  us 
acquire,  and  practically  illustrate  and  exemplify. 
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"  All's  fbr  the  best !  be  sanguine  and  cheerful ; 

Troable  and  sorrow  are  friends  in  disguise ; 
Vothing  bat  Follj  goes  fikithlevs  and  fearfal ; 

Conrage  forever  is  happy  and  wise ; 
▲11  for  the  beat — ^If  a  man  could  bat  know  U ; 

Providence  wishes  us  all  to  be  blest ; 
This  is  no  dream  of  the  pandit  w  poet ; 

Heaven  is  gracious,  and— All's  for  tha  b«it  1** 

• 

THEBE  are  some  persons  in  the  world  who  are 
never  satisfied.  They  are  discontented  in  spirit| 
perverse  by  nature,  and  gloomy  of  constitution.  The  / 
dark  side  of  life  always  presents  itself  to  them,  and 
they  can  never  see  the  bright.  No  matter  how  buoy- 
ant the  present,  how  full  of  enjoyment,  and  hope,  and 
promise,  they  are  sure  to  discover  some  shadow,  some 
cloud  in  the  distance,  and  to  speculate  in  a  tone  of  de- 
spondency  and  discouragement.  The  world  to  them 
has  no  bright  spots,  no  green  and  sunny  glades,  no 
felicitous  associations.  Every  thing  is  discolored  ac- 
cording to  the  moody  spirit  within.  They  mingle  in 
the  crowd,  and  criticise,  grumble,  and  complain.  They 
are  satisfied  neither  with  themselves  nor  with  any  body 
else.  They  detect,  even  in  a  condition  of  high  health, 
symptoms  of  apoplexy,  while  the  slightest  cough  fore- 
shadows a  consumption.  Possibly  they  cannot  help 
themselves.  They  labor  under  a  sort  of  mental  dis- 
ease. They  have,  perhaps,  been  disappointed  in  early 
life,  and  the  bitterness  of  that  hour  lingers  with  them, 
and  darkens  all  their  future.  Unhappy  themselves 
(182) 
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ihey  seem  anxions  to  make  all  others  tmliappj. 
Nothing  goes  well  with  them.  They  have  always 
something  to  complain  of.  A  shadow  seems  to  rest 
upon  their  path  and  their  prospects,  and  they  live  on, 
shiver,  and  complain,  amid  its  coldness  and  gloom. 
They  have  no  sympathy  with  any  thing  that  is  not 
miserable.  The  laugh  of  a  child  annoys  them.  The 
playful  remark  of  a  friend  irritates.  A  jest  is  regarded 
as  ah  insult ;  and  thus  they  wander  through  the  world, 
wretched  themselves,  and  striving  all  they  canto  make 
others  wretched.  What  an  unhappy  condition  is  this  I 
How  unenviable !  How  little  calculated  to  soften  the 
florrows  of  the  desolate  and  despairing,  or  to  adminis- 
ter to  the  wants  of  the  indigent  and  afflicted  I  Fortu- 
malelj  these  monomaniacs  are  comparatively  few. 
There  are  many  happy  contrasts — many  buoyant  and 
bounding  spirits,  who  go  forward  cheerfully  in  storm 
and  in  sunshine,  who  pay  little  attention  to  the  re- 
yerses  of  the  hour,  and  who,  if  compelled  to  contem- 
plate the  dark  side  of  life,  do  so  with  reluctance,  and 
in  any  but  a  desponding  spirit.  The  cheerful-hearted 
are  the  jewels  of  society.  They  impart  courage  and 
confidence  wherever  they  appear.  Their  sympathy  is 
at  once  catching  and  consoling,  and  thus  wherever 
they  move  they  exercise  a  salutary  influence.  It  is 
better  at  all  times,  if  possible,  to  look  on  the  bright  side 
of  the  picture.  Let  us  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost, 
and  we  shall  have  difficulty  enough  in  passing  through 
this  working-day  world.  But  if  we  give  way  to  de- 
spondency, if  we  yield  our  energy  and  strength  before 
the  first  whirlwind  of  misfortune,  we  shall  soon  dis- 
cover that  we  have  made  a  sad  calculation.  Life  is 
made  up  of  sunshine  and  shadow.    None  can  expect 
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exemption  frotn  trial  and  yicissitude,  and  when  these 
misfortunes  come,  thej  should  be  encountered  with  a 
brave  spirit,  and  a  determination  to  deserve  better  for 
the  future.  We  can  conceive  of  no  more  noble-hearted 
being,  than  the  individual  who  goes  about  encourag- 
ing and  consoling,  who  has  a  good  word  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  who  endeavors  not  o!ily  to  render  his  own 
pathway  as  bright  and  as  cheerful  as  possible,  but  to 
inspire  confidence,  hope,  and  courage  in  the  minds  and 
•hearts  of  others.  However  dark  the  day  may  be,  he 
sees  sunshine  in  the  morrow.  Whatever  misfortunes 
may  surround  the  present,  he  encourages  the  sufiferer 
to  wrestle  in  a  manly  spirit,  satisfied  that  a  better  and 
brighter  season  is  at  hand.  He  sympathizes  with  the 
afflicted,  and  at  the  same  time  whispers  words  of  hope. 
The  calamity  is  serious,  he  admits,  "  but  it  might  have 
been  worse."  And  then,  he  argues,  *'  adversity  has 
its  uses."  He  shows  how  poor  a  dependence  man  may 
kave  upon  himself,  and  how  necessary  is  the  reliance 
upon  Providence.  He  ever  encourages  the  doctrine 
of  *'  time,  &ith,  and  energy."  He  cites  similar  cases, 
and  shows  that  the  gloom  is  likely  to  prove  but  tem- 
porary, and  that  change  and  prosperity  will  soon  come. 
How  much  better  this  than  the  spirit  of  the  croaker! 
Who  that  has  experienced  misfortune,  does  not  remem- 
ber with  delight,  the  words  of  sympathy,  the  looks  of 
encouragement,  and  the  voice  of  friendship  I  There 
is  scarcely  an  individual,  however  prosperous  his  con- 
dition, who  has  not  his  moments  of  ennui  and  gloom. 
Trifles  disturb  and  make  him  wretched.  His  mind  is 
haunted  by  some  strange  misgiving,  some  fearful  ap- 
prehension. He  cannot  describe  the  why  or  the  where- 
fore, and  yet  it  is  so.    Let  him  at  such  a  moment, 
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encounter  one  of  a  moody  and  desponding  nature, 
such  as  we  have  alluded  to,  and  he  will  almost  be 
driven  mad.  His  petty  grievances  will  be  magnified 
into  incurable  calamities,  and  his  mind  will  be  horri- 
fied by  vague  forebodings  and  monstrous  apprehen- 
sions. On  the  other  hand,  let  the  cheerful  of  heart 
and  the  benevolent  of  spirit  commune  and  converse 
with  him,  and  the  shadows  of  his  mind  will  flit  away 
like  the  morning  clouds  before  the  rising  sun.  Com- 
mend us,  then,  on  all  occasions,  to  the  philanthropist 
and  the  philosopher,  who  seeing  life  as  it  is,  admits  its 
clouds  and  darkness,  its  error  and  misfortune,  but  who 
is  always  disposed  to  look  at  the  bright  as  well  as  the 
dark  side,  and  to  point  out  the  sunny  and  smiling  fea- 
tures of  the  prospect,  rather  than  to  dwell  moodily 
upon  the  sombre  and  the  shadowy,  the  rocks,  shoals, 
and  quicksands! 

"  All's  for  the  b«8t  t  Mt  thli  on  jour  ataiuUrd, 

Soldior  of  WMlaeM,  or  pilgrim  of  Ioto, 
Who  to  the  shores  of  DespAlr  may  hare  wandered, 

A  waj-wearled  swallow,  or  heart-etrleken  dore ; 
All  for  the  hest !— be  a  man  bnt  confldlng, 

ProTidenee  tenderlj  gorems  the  rest. 
And  the  frail  bark  of  His  ereatore  Is  goldlaf  , 

WlMly  and  warUj,  aU  for  the  best" 
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CJe  ^olitj  of  glmbmg  #nes  #&m  ^nsnrtss. 

*'  0  wad  tome  power  tho  glftie  gle  nt, 
To  see  oaraelvee  m  others  see  us.'* 

IT  is  curious  to  observe  the  disposition  that  prevails 
with  many  people  to  interfere  with  the  business  of 
their  neighbors,  and  to  neglect  their  own.  They  are 
always  on  the  look-out  for  something  new,  some  fresh 
piece  of  scandal,  some  misrepresentation  or  calumny, 
and  really  glow  with  delight  when  they  are  able  to  in- 
dulge their  peculiar  propensity.  There  are  in  every 
large  community,  individuals  who  for  years  have  been 
busily  engaged,  day  in  and  day  out,  in  hunting  up  the 
shortcomings  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  spreading 
the  details  before  the  world  in  as  vivid  language  as 
possible.  The  idea  of  attending  to  their  own  business 
never  seems  to  strike  them.  Their  own  follies  and 
frailties  are  scarcely  noticed  at  all,  and  are  regarded  as 
of  no  account  whatever.  But  let  another  take  a  false 
step,  or  let  any  member  of  a  neighboring  family  com- 
mit an  oversight  or  an  error,  and  the  fact  is  caught  up 
with  eagerness,  is  retailed  from  door  to  door,  and  how- 
ever trifling,  it  is  magnified  into  a  grave  and  serious 
affair.  In  the  great  multitude  of  cases,  the  successful 
in  life  are  those  who  attend  to  their  own  business,  while 
the  reverse  is  exactly  the  case  with  the  intermeddlers, 
the  scandal  mongers,  the  curiosity-hunters,  the  mischief- 
makers,  and  the  Paul  Prys  generally  of  the  hour.  And 
how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  How  can  a  man  watch  his 
own  affairs  thoroughly  and  properly — how  can  he  at- 
(186) 
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tend  to  his  own  business,  fulfil  bis  engagements,  and 
discharge  his  duties,  if  be  be  engaged  four-fifths  of  his 
time  with  the  affairs  of  other  people  ?  The  idlers  to 
be  found  at  the  corners  of  streets,  the  loungers  of  bar- 
rooms, and  all  the  numerous  class  of  do  nothings  who 
constitute  such  a  pest  to  society,  are  for  the  most  part 
to  be  ranked  among  the  intermeddlers  of  the  time,  who 
are  on  the  qui  vive  for  something  new  and  racy,  some- 
thing calculated  to  injure  this  man's  credit,  or  to 
wound  that  man's  character,  something  that  has  merely 
the  shadow  of  truth  by  way  of  foundation,  but  may  be 
exaggerated  by  distortion  and  perversion,  into  the 
serious,  painful  and  discreditable.  If  the  good  old 
system  of  minding  one's  own  business,  could  only  be 
recognized  and  practiced  universally,  the  wheels  of  so- 
ciety would  roll  along  much  more  smoothly,  there 
would  be  less  unkindness  and  ill-will  in  the  world,  and 
far  more  comfort,  courtesy,  true  social  enjoyment,  and 
genuine  contentment  and  happiness.  We  are  told  that 
this  country  is  peculiarly  addicted  to  the  infirmity  of 
idle  curiosity.  As  a  people,  we  seem  to  be  remark- 
ably meddlesome.  The  affairs  of  our  neighbors  are 
watched  with  singular  vigilance,  and  their  modes  of 
dress,  their  style  of  living,  their  revenue,  the  very  food 
they  eat,  are  constant  subjects  of  comment  and  criti- 
cism. This  is  the  case,  not  only  in  the  large  cities, 
but  in  the  small  towns.  It  thus  becomes  necessary  to 
live,  not  as  one  could  wish,  not  as  seems  best  suited  to 
one's  family  and  circumstances,  not  in  conformity  with 
true  economy  and  self- independence,  but  so  as  to  har- 
monize with  the  views  or  to  escape  the  animadver- 
sions of  the  critics  and  lookers-on  outside.  And  hence 
it  is  that  so  many  live  for  others  and  to  satisfy  the  judg- 
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ment  of  others,  and  not  in  conformity  with  their  ow 
views,  and  for  the  gratification  of  their  own  wishe 
Nay,  there  are  thousands  who  have  gone  deliberaiel 
to  ruin,  who  have  sacrificed  themselves  in  fact,  rathe 
than  be  subjected  to  the  severe  remarks  of  the  curion 
and  prying  and  intermeddling.  In  other  words,  the 
have  lived  beyond  their  means,  and  simply  with  tl 
object  of  satisfying  the  many  who  neglect  their  ow 
business  for  the  purpose  of  watching  over,  analyidn 
and  speculating  upon  the  aflfairs  of  others.  In  son: 
oases,  this  nuisance  of  prying,  retailing  and  fiEdsifyini 
becomes  intolerable,  and  the  sensitive  and  diffident  ai 
absolutely  made  miserable  thereby.  Doubtless  sonc 
of  our  readers  could  furnish  forcible  illustration 
Nothing  is  more  annoying  than  a  consciousness  %hi 
some  idle  and  malicious  individual  is  constantly  on  tl 
lookout  for  an  opportunity  to  misrepresent  and  o 
lumniate — that  his  disposition  is  one  of  animosity  an 
malevolence  combined,  and  that  in  consequence  c 
some  morbid  perversion  of  the  moral  nature,  the  anz 
ety  and  unhappiness  of  another  constitute  a  source  c 
satis&ction  to  such  a  specimen  of  the  intermeddliuj 
the  suspicious,  and  the  malignant.  How  often  does 
happen  that  three  or  four  individuals  are  engaged  t 
gether  in  confidential  conversation,  when  anath< 
makes  his  appearance,  listens  against  all  rules  of  pn 
priety  and  gentlemanly  breeding,  catches  up  a  woi 
here  and  there,  and  then  hastens  elsewhere  to  repei 
and  distort.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  fln 
flaws  in  the  human  character.  No  mortal  man  is  pe 
feci  There  are  few  individuals  without  their  infirn 
ities,  and  there  are  few  families  without  some  painfl 
associations,  some  erring  member,  or  some  unfortunai 
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oonnection.  But  it  is  a  part  of  duty,  of  courtesy,  and 
of  brotherly  good-will,  to  overlook  and  avoid  all  allu- 
sion to  such  sad  features  or  circumstances.  Or,  if  com- 
pelled to  advert  to  them,  to  do  so  in  a  spirit  of  for- 
bearance, generosity  and  magnanimity.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, the  intermeddler.  His  disposition  is  to  make  bad 
worse,  to  exaggerate  follies  into  crimes,  to  carry  dis- 
cord into  families  that  were  before  tranquil  and  happy, 
to  hunt  out  forgotten  errors  and  frailties,  and  recapitu- 
late  them  in  strong  language — in  short,  to  become  a 
pest,  a  nuisance  and  a  curse  to  social  life.  The  penalty 
too  is  fearful  for  himself.  He  is  certain  to  be  despised 
and  contemned,  to  be  disliked  and  avoided.  His  own 
a&irs  will  infallibly  go  behindhand,  and  his  presence 
be  avoided  like  that  of  a  moral  pestilence. 


4  •  •  •  »■ 


C|t  dnmtbltr. 

*'  Th«  fknlU  of  oth«n  h«  eould  woU  dlMcra, 
Bat  not  hli  own." 

HAS  the  reader  never  been  annoyed  by  the  almost 
perpetual  mutterings,  fault-findings,  forebodings 
and  complaints  of  a  confirmed  grumbler — one  who 
appears  to  have  Argus  eyes  for  the  errors  and  imper- 
fections of  others — but  who  can  never  discover  or  ap- 
preciate any  merits  or  accomplishments?  If  the 
answer  be  in  the  negative,  we  beg  leave  to  ofier  our 
congratulations.  We  can  conceive  of  no  greater  pest 
of  society,  no  more  incorrigible  bore,  no  more  abomin* 
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able  nuisance,^  thaa  a  constitutional  and  habitual 
grumbler-*-oneirho  goes  about  {>icking  flaws  in  char- 
4U5ter,  taking  exception  to  thi^'opiniob  or  to  that, 
-always  dissatisfied,  never  comfbrtable  himself,  and 
•ever  disposed  to  mar  the  happiness  of  others.  The 
weather  is'  either  too  hot  or  too  cold,  the  wind  too 
high'  or  too  low,  business  too  brisk  or  too  dull,  while 
nothing- within  the  range  of  human  vision  is  exactly 
MS  it  should  be  Or  a^  it  might  be.  A  gloom  seems  to 
have  settled  upon  the  mind  of  the  wretched  grumbler, 
-aild  thus=  he  sees  and  views  every  thing  through  a 
hazy  ihedium.  The  success  of  a  friend,  instead  of 
being  a  matter  .of .  rejoicing,  is  distorted  into  some 
perilous  piece  o£  misfortune,  while  some  sad  prediction 
is  made  as  to  the  deplorable  efiects  in  the  future.  The 
grumbler,  moreover,  while  ever  eager  and  ready  to 
depreciate  the  efforts  of  others,  is  rarely  able  to  equal 
those  efforts  himself.  It  i6  this  very  consciousness  in 
some  cases,  that  induces  him  to  criticize  and  complain. 
He  cannot  attain  tlve  same  degree  of  skill  and  per- 
fection, and  hence  he  endeavors  to  underrate  the 
faculty  in  others.  To  find  fault  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world;  although  the  quality  is  most  unamiable. 
There  are  many  persons,  indeed,  who  can  do  little 
else.  They  go  through  the  world  as  grumblers.  In- 
doors or  out,  it  is  the  same.  They  seem  to  have  no 
&culty  for  appreciation.  The  kindest  act  will  be  ex- 
cepted to.  Their  best  friends  will  be  found  fault  with. 
No  matter  how  successful  in  business,  they  will  still 
mutter  and  evince  dissatisfaction.  They  are  not  only 
unhappy  themselves,  but  they  strive  to  make  all  un- 
happy who  are  dependent  upon  or  live  within  their  in- 
fluence.   They  get  up  in  the  morning,  and  commenoa 
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grumbling,  and  they  continue  the  annoyance  through- 
out the  day.  Serve  them  however  honestly  and  faith- 
fully, and  they  will  nevertheless  manifest  discontent. 
The  infirmity  is  not  only  unfortunate,  but  it  is  vicious. 
The  true  philosophy  of  life  is  to  render  the  path  be- 
fore us  as  smooth  and  easy  as  possible,  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  contribute  all  in  our  power  to  the  com- 
fort, convenience  and  prosperity  of  others.  Above  all 
things,  we  should  manifest  a  proper  sense  of  kindness 
and  appreciation.  We  should  do  unto  others  as  we 
would  they  should  do  unto  us.  What  can  be  more 
ungracious  or  more  ungrateful  than  coldness  or  com- 
plaint, on  the  part  of  an  individual  whose  fortunes  we 
have  endeavored  to  promote,  or  whose  position  we 
have  exerted  our  best  energies  to  assist  and  elevate  ? 
The  effect,  too,  must  be  chilling  and  depressing.  I^ 
we  are  apt  to  argue,  our  kindness  is  misunderstood  or 
misappreciated,  we  should,  perhaps,  be  more  careful 
for  the  future.  But,  we  repeat,  the  grumbler  can 
never  be  satisfied.  Nay,  we  could  single  out  a  case, 
in  which  an  individual  of  this  class  is  so  noted  for  his 
propensity,  that  all  who  know  him,  expect  on  his  ap« 
l)roach  to  hear  him  utter  some  ill-natured  remark,  to 
chronicle  some  misfortune,  or  to  mutter  some  com- 
plaint. He  is  either  sour,  cross,  or  bitter  by  nature, 
or  he  has  permitted  the  habit  of  grumbling  so  to  grow 
upon  him,  that  he  cannot  help  himself.  The  disease 
has  become  chronic,  so  to  speak.  It  forms  part  and 
parcel  of  his  character.  A  kind  word  from  his  lips 
would  be  a  novelty — a  pleasant  smile  upon  his  counte- 
nance, a  rare  emanation — a  cordial  grasp  of  his  hand, 
something  altogether  extraordinary.  In  what  broad 
and  happy  contrast  is  the  cheerful  and  contented — 
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the  indiridual  whose  heart  is  a  perpetual  fcmntain  of 
sunshine  and  good  humor,  who  is  ever  ready  to  say  a 
kind  thing,  or  to  do  a  good  turn,  and  who  avoids 
every  thing  that  is  harsh,  malevolent,  or  calculated  to 
wound.  The  one  is  a  source  of  constant  misery — 
the  other  of  constant  pleasure.  The  one  brightens 
and  cheers  the  pathway  of  life,  the  other  darkens  and 
depresses.  The  one  is  ever  welcome,  the  other  is  ex- 
actly the  reverse.  The  one  goes  through  the  world 
appreciating  and  appreciated,  pouring  balm  into  the 
wounds  of  the  afiQicted,  and  giving  hope  and  courage 
to  the  timid,  tlie  unfortunate  and  the  despairing,  while 
the  other  seems  to  delight  in  making  bad  worse,  and 
in  extinguishing  by  some  melancholy  foreboding,  or 
distorted  and  gloomy  view,  every  thing  like  hope,  im- 
provement or  prosperity.  The  deathbed  of  the  grumbler 
must  be  a  scene  of  misery  and  apprehension.  The 
shadows  that  have  flitted  across,  and  darkened  his 
footsteps  through  life,  must  assume  a  deeper  hue  as  he 
is  about  to  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil.  The  cup  of 
misery  that  he  has  prepared  for  others,  cannot  but 
seem  about  to  be  applied  to  his  own  lips.  He  can 
have  no  joyous  recollection  of  favors  rendered,  hearts 
gladdened  and  homes  made  happy  through  his  influ- 
ence, but  bitterness  and  penitence  and  remorse  must 
surround  his  dying  couch.  Life  has  been  to  him  a 
protracted  grumble,  and  it  will  expire  in  an  agonixed 
groan.  The  cheerful  spirit,  on  the  other  hand — the 
benevolent,  the  generous  and  the  appreciating — will, 
as  the  evening  of  the  last  day  comes  on,  find  many 
happy  visions  flitting  through  his  mind — visions  of 
kind  things  said  and  good  things  done;  visions  of 
buoyant  hearts  and  joyous  voices  and  happy  faoen ; 
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and  these  will  not  only  take  away  from  the  bitterness 
of  death,  but  they  will  animate  and  nerve  the  soul  in 
its  onward  flight  to  the  upward  regions  of  eternity. 
The  good  that  we  do  here  will  not  only  live  with  us, 
and  accompany  us  to  the  portals  of  the  grave,  but  it 
will  there  plume  the  wings  of  the  spirit,  and  convey 
US  in  hope  and  in  faith  to  the  regions  of  the  blessed. 
His  is  the  desirable  fate  who,  as  the  things  of  this 
world  &de  upon  his  mortal  vision,  feels  the  happy 
consciousness  of  having  contributed  to  the  utmost  of 
his  ability  to  the  social,  moral,  rational,  and  religious 
enjoyment  of  his  friends,  his  &mily,  and  his  fellow- 
creatures, — ^who,  in  brief,  is  confident  and  conscious 
that  he  has  appreciated  the  kindness  of  others,  and 
has  never  committed  the  injustice  of  complaint  with- 
out suffioient  cause. 


C^t  #ijertaski>;  or,  %  Pnral  Smcibe^ 

"  Life  ill  pretenred,  It  wone  tban  baaelj  lost." 

WE  have  often  thought  that  if  a  careftd  and  philo- 
sophical examination  could  be  made  of  the 
billa  of  mortality,  it  would  be  found  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  those  who  are  chronicled  as  having  died  of  the 
ordinary  diseases  to  which  human  flesh  is  heir,  were, 
in  fact,  directly  or  indirectly,  moral  suicides.  In  other 
words,  they  knew  that  they  were  sinking — they  felt 
that  the  energy  and  strength  of  the  physical  frame  were 
departing — they  were  satisfied  that  they  needed  re^ 
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pose,  relaxation,  and  a  chance  to  recuperate ;  and  jet, 
so  wedded  were  they  to  "  the  things  of  this  world,"  so 
yearning  and  restless  was  their  desire  for  gain,  that 
they  could  not  take  time  to  pause  and  rest  on  the  high- 
way of  toil,  and  only  discovered  when  too  late,  that 
the  sources  of  human  existence  were  impoverished, 
that  the  cords  of  life  were  irreparably  broken  I  They 
overtasked  their  powers,  overworked  their  energies, 
physical  and  mental,  struggled  on  day  after  day,  and 
month  after  month,  even  against  the  appeals  of  their 
better  reason,  and  at  last  were  compelled  to  repair  to 
the  couch  of  sickness,  unnerved,  unmanned,  disabled, 
never  to  rise  again.  This  is  the  case  with  hundreds 
who  have  "enough  apd  to  spare,"  who  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  a  worldly  sense,  but  who  cpminit  three  great 
mistakes:  First,  the  error  of  procrastination.  They 
feel  the  need  of  rest,  repose,  and  relaxation,  but  they 
postpone  until  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  forgetful  or 
unmindful  of  the  constant  decay  of  nature,  and  of  the 
slow  but  certain  exhaustion  of  the  human  powers.  In 
the  second  place,  they  cannot  realize  the  idea  that  they 
have  "  enough."  With  every  fresh  accumulation,  the 
desire  strengthens  for  "  a  little  more."  Their  wishes 
are  not  bounded  by  moderation  and  contentment,  but 
they  become,  even  unconsciously  to  themselves,  grasp- 
ing, ambitious,  and  avaricious.  In  the  third  place, 
they  deem  "  all  men  mortal  but  themselves ;"  and  thus 
they  do  not  contemplate  as  they  should,  "  the  inevi- 
table hour,"  when  they  will  be  called  upon  to  pay 
'*  Nature's  last  great  debt."  Ever  and  anon,  too,  they 
are  admonished,  either  by  sickness,  or  death  in  their 
very  midst,  by  a  sudden  summons  given  to  the  strong 
and  apparently  long-lived,  or  by  the  passing  away  of 
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(hoae  who  are  stricken  in  years.  But  they  are  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  things  of  this  life,  so  devoted  to  the  one 
great  object  of  accumulation,  that  they  can  scarcely 
devote  a  sufficient  season  to  the  ordinary  observances 
of  grief,  when  a  member  of  the  family  circle,  a  near 
and  dear  relative  is  taken  away,  but  apparently  impa- 
tient at  this  interference  with,  and  interruption  of  their 
ordinary  pursuits,  they  chafe,  become  fretful,  and  rush 
on  with  more  impatience  than  ever,  as  if  to  make  up 
for  lost  time.  Is  not  this  a  faithful  picture  ?  Are 
there  not  many  within  the  limits  of  a  great  city  like 
this,  who  at  the  present  moment  are  absolutely  hasten- 
ing their  footsteps  to  the  grave,  and  thus  committing 
moral  suicide, — who  either  forget  the  frailty  and  falli- 
bility of  human  nature,  or  who,  so  devoted  to  objects 
merely  pecuniary,  lose  all  proper  consideration  of 
every  other  matter,  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  priceless 
blessing  of  health,  and  to  the  shortening  of  human 
life  ?  A  striking  case  passed  under  our  observation  a 
few  years  since.  An  active  and  indefatigable  young 
merchant  was  engaged  in  a  particular  line  of  business, 
which  although  highly  profitable,  tasked  his  mental 
and  physical  energies  to  the  utmost.  EUs  health  was 
feeble,  and  always  had  been,  and  of  this  he  was  fully 
aware.  He  was  rapidly  accumulating  a  fortune ;  nay, 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  had  realized  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  His  business  increased  and  was  increasing, 
his  profits  were  every  year  becoming  larger,  and  the 
temptation  was  indeed  strong.  But  with  this  increase 
of  wealth  came  also  an  increase  of  effort.  The  strain 
upon  his  mind  was  immense.  At  times  he  repaired 
to  his  home,  exhausted,  weary,  and  faint.  He  felt  that 
he  needed  relaxation,  and  was  so  advised  by  his  frienda 
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and  physicians.  Nerertheless  the  golden  phanton 
fitscinated  and  bewildered,  and  the  charm  of  accuron 
lating  thousands  was  irresistible.  And  thus  he  post 
poned  the  season  of  repose  and  the  means  of  remed] 
from  time  to  time,  until  at  last,  and  before  he  had  reachec 
his  thirty-fifth  year,  he  was  seized  with  an  illness  tha 
soon  attacked  his  lungs,  and  after  lingering  fo: 
months,  and  resorting  to  every  possible  remedy,  he  fel 
a  martyr  to  his  devotion  to  business  I  And  there  art 
hundreds  such  at  this  moment,  in  every  leading  me 
tropolis  of  the  Union.  The  great  mistake  is,  that  mei 
either  overestimate  or  overtask  their  strength.  TJw 
consequences,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  are  prostra 
tion,  disease,  and  death.  The  human  machine  is  capa 
ble  of  only  certain  exertions.  The  human  mind  an< 
the  human  body  have  their  limits.  Both  may  be  over 
worked,  both  over-excited,  both  exhausted  and  proa 
trated.  Employers  should  remember  these  truths,  an< 
govern  themselves  accordingly.  There  is  a  season  to 
all  things,  and  the  faithful  who  labor  day  in  and  da^ 
out,  in  the  workshop,  in  the  factory,  in  the  counting 
room,  or  in  any  other  position  or  capacity,  should  b 
regarded  and  treated,  not  like  beasts  of  burden,  o 
with  less  consideration  than  the  kind-hearted  draymal 
treats  his  horse,  but  in  a  spirit  at  once  kindly,  humam 
sympathetic,  and  appreciating.  Life  has  its  variou 
positions,  duties,  and  responsibilities,  and  just  in  ill 
degree  that  we  manifest  liberality,  confidence,  kind 
ness,  and  respect  toward  those  who  look  up  to  aiu 
depend  upon  usj — those  who,  employed  by,  serve  u 
faithfully — so  may  we  claim  the  exercise  of  the  lik 
qualities  from  others,  and  anticipate  an  immortal  re 
mtineration  in  the  w(^ld  to  oome. 


"  To  more  with  easj  Uiongli  with  measured  pM«, 
▲ad  show  no  part  of  stadj  bat  the  grace." 

"  So  gentl  J  blending  eonrtet  j  and  art, 
Tbat  wiadom*t  llpe  eeem  formed  of  fHendahip'i  heart." 

EBE  is  nothing  so  well  calculated  to  touch  and 
win.  as  a  graceful  manner.  It  serves  to  embellish 
leautify  the  outward  man,  and  in  some  degree  to 
and  dignify  not  only  the  social  but  the  Intel- 
1  character.  What  polish  is  to  the  diamond 
or  is  to  the  individual.  It  heightens  the  value 
he  charm.  One  of  easy  manner,  always  quiet, 
[ill  and  self-possessed — always  bland,  courteous 
»ptivating,  cannot  fail  to  secure  friends,  and 
a  favorable  impression.  What  indeed  is  more 
itfol  in  youth  than  a  manner  which  at  once 
^wledges  respect  for  age,  indicates  modesty  and 
ition,  and  at  the  same  time  is  free  from  the  awk- 
and  uncouth  air  which  too  oflen  defaces  and  dis- 
18.  A  polished  manner  is  essential  to  every  true 
>man.  He  must  not  only  understand  and  be 
to  govern  himself,  but  he  must  appreciate  the 
KBi  the  circumstances  and  the  position  of  others, 
moreover,  quite  an  easy  task  to  be  af&ble  and 
^us  when  once  the  habit  is  permitted  to  grow, 
iius  become  identified  with  character.  In  the 
9  of  an  Address  that  was  r^oenily  delivered  aft 
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the  Anniversary  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Al 
bany,  Dr.  Horatio  Potter  contended  that  manner  shoulc 
be  a  leading  feature  in  education.  He  described  it  si 
the  "  outward  expression  of  the  mind,  not  merely  o) 
its  knowledge  or  strength  of  reason,  but  of  the  degre< 
to  which  it  has  been  softened  and  humanized  by  cul 
ture,  and  of  the  point  which  it  occupied  in  the  seal 
between  barbarism  and  perfect  civilization."  An( 
this  is  emphatically  true.  How  often  are  we  carriec 
away  by  the  force  of  first  impressions!  A  single  lool 
will  sometimes  linger  in  the  soul  for  years.  We  maj 
have  heard  of  an  individual  again  and  again^  have  be 
come  familiar  with  his  heart  and  character,  by  lette: 
or  through  the  representations  of  others,  and  hav< 
thus  formed  a  sort  of  friendship  or  attachment,  anc 
yet  much  of  this  may  ^  dissipated  at  a  single  inter 
view,  through  the  influence  of  an  awkward,  mdl 
apropos^  uneasy  and  ungraceful  manner.  Who  canno 
point  out  some  young  gentleman  of  his  acquaintan© 
who  is  perpetually  blundering  into  difficulties,  dilem 
mas,  and  awkward  predicaments,  simply  in  conse 
quenoB  of  an  abrupt,  brusque,  uncouth  and  inelegan 
manner  I  He  can  neither  stand  at  ease,  walk  witl 
grace,  nor  speak  with  elegance ;  and  this,  too,  despite 
the  fact  that  his  heart  may  be  good,  his  mind  may  h 
well  informed,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  worlc 
may  be  comparatively  extensive.  It  is  either  his  nua 
fortune  or  his  fault  to  be  awkward  in  manner,  anc 
this  will  often  prove  a  stumbling  block  in  life,  am 
especially  among  the  fair  daughters  of  Eve,  who,  ii 
such  matters,  are  so  observing,  so  critical,  and  « 
satirical.  These  latter  qualities  are,  we  are  aware 
unjust  and  ungenerous  under  the  circunistanoes,  ifoi 
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me  of  the  noblest  hearts  that  ever  animated  the 
unan  frame  are  to  be  found  within  awkward  forms 
id  associated  with  ungainly  figures.     Better  to  have 
e  principle  than  the  manner — better  the  heart  within 
an  the  form  without.    Nevertheless,  both  are  desira- 
e,  and  hence  we  argue  in  favor  of  a  manner  that 
^mbines  ease,  grace,  courtesy  and  self-possession— one 
lat  not  only  wins  respect  but  that  pays  it — one  that 
^presses  by  its  every  movement  a  proper  apprecia- 
Dn  for  the  taste,  the  feelings,  and  even  the  prejudices 
id  passions  of  others.    Who,  for  example,  that  is 
roperly  cultivated,  can  admire  the  coarse,  the  rudci 
id  the  violent — the  blustering,  the  insolent,  the  reck- 
as  and  the  bold  ?     The  manner  is  in  some  sense  the 
irror  of  the  mind.    It  pictures  and  represents  the 
raghts  and  emotions  within.    It  indicates  not  only 
\  condition  of  the  intellect,  but  the  spirit  of  courtesy 
I  propriety.     "  It  is,"  says  Dr.  Potter,  "  through  the 
iner,  more  than  in  almost  any  other  way,  that  we 
inually  impress  and  influence,  favorably  or  un- 
rably,  those  who  are  about  us.   We  cannot  always 
peaking;  we  cannot  always  be  engaged  in  ex- 
iye  action.     But  even  when  we  are  silent,  even 
we  are  not  in  action,  there  is  something  in  our 
id  manner  which  expresses  what  is  elevated  or 
is  low,  what  is  human  and  benignant,  or  what  is 
and  harsh."     Let  us  not  be  misunderstood, 
^uld  not  have  society  cold,  formal  or  artificial. 
>iild  not  check  or  restrain  the  gushings  of  a 
«  heart,  or  the  overflowings  of  a  joyous  spirit, 
ore  is  a  wide  diflference  between  the  boisterous 
frank,  between  the  affected  and  the  genial, 
the  heart  that  is  cultivated  and  softened  by 
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education,  and  the  rongli  nature  that  exults  because  it 
is  rough.  Affectation  moreover  should  be  careftilly 
guarded  against.  It  is  an  error  of  little  minds.  It  is 
a  weakness  rather  than  a  polish;  and  yet  it  is  too 
often  mistaken  by  those  who  indulge  in  it  for  the  lat- 
ter. The  charm  of  manner  consists  in  its  simplicity, 
its  ease  and  its  grace.  It  not  only  becomes,  but  it 
adorns.  It  not  only  beautifies,  but  it  subdues  and 
wins.  Take  two  persons,  for  example,  who  are  equal 
in  other  respects.  Let  them  be  of  similar  positions  in 
life — equal  in  fortune,  equal  in  good  looks,  and  like 
in  disposition.  But  let  them  differ  broadly  and  dis- 
tinctly in  manner,  and  the  contrast  will  strike  every 
beholder.  There  are,  indeed,  many  who  cannot  enter 
a  room,  where  half  a  dozen  individuals,  male  and 
female,  are  assembled — without  displaying  some  awk- 
wardness, perpetrating  some  blunder,  or  uttering  some 
mistimed  remark.  The  diflBculty  with  most  of  such 
is,  that  they  cannot  command  or  control  themselves. 
They  become  excited  and  confused,  and  this  excite- 
ment of  the  mind  extends  to  the  manner  and  the 
tongue,  and  induces  them  very  often  to  render  them- 
selves ridiculous.  Once  in  such  a  dilemma,  they  go 
on  from  bad  to  worse,  and  in  an  effort  to  escape,  they 
only  get  themselves  the  more  involved.  How  im- 
portant then,  the  study  of  manner !  And  yet  it  is 
neglected,  almost  universally,  while  some  of  our 
teachers  are  themselves  any  thing  but  models  in  this 
respect.  The  idea  of  ease  and  grace  in  personal  de- 
portment, seems  never  to  have  entered  their  minds. 
They  forget  that  the  first  impression  is  oflen  made 
through  the  eye,  and  hence  an  awkward  boy  may  be 
ruined,  before  he  has  an  opportunity  to  display  his 
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mental  qtudities.  According  to  an  old  aphorism, 
"manner  maketh  the  man."  We  are  not  disposed  to 
go  so  fjBkTy  but  it  is  quite  certain,  nevertheless,  that  an 
easy,  graceful,  polished  manner,  has  often  been  the 
pioneer  to  position,  power,  and  fortune. 


Spring  anb  fout^^-S^^ttr  S^ttm  anb 

^ss0mtiim8« 

"  Bndt  %n  filUng,  Imtm  are  nrelliiiff, 
Flow«n  on  field  and  bloom  on  tree; 
0*er  the  earth,  and  air,  and  ooean, 
Hatnre  holda  her  JobUee." 

THE  spring-time  of  the  year  and  the  spring-time  of; 
life  have  many  resemblances.  The  one  is  to,  a 
certain  extent  emblematic  of  the  other.  The  buddin;g/ 
flower  and  the  budding  form — how  fresh,  rosy,  and 
redolent  of  all  that  is  fragrant  and  lovely!  What  is 
more  joyous,  careless  and  beautiful  than  childhood. 
How  in  the  morning  of  life,  the  present  alone  is  recog- 
nized and  appreciated,  and  the  bounding  school-boy 
hurries  home,  his  daily  lessons  conned  and  his  task  of 
toil  completed,  utterly  regardless  of  the  morrow,  and 
the  coming  cares  of  the  future  I  The  world  to  him  is 
bounded  within  narrow  limits.  He  has  few  wishes, 
few  desires,  few  objects  of  pursuit,  and  fewer  anxieties. 
The  rosy  light  of  hope  kindles  in  his  eye,  and  adorns 
and  brightens  all  that  that  eye  rests  upon.  A  well- 
fipring  of  pleasure  gushes  from  his  heart,  and  thus  the 
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morning  hours  of  life,  like  the  sunny  scenes  of  spring, 
glide  pleasantly  and  rapidly  away.  And  so,  step  by 
step,  until  he  attains  the  years  of  manhood ;  an(^  even 
then  it  often  happens,  that  the  buoyant  spirit  still  lives 
and  lingers,  and  the  world,  its  chances  and  its  changes^ 
are  regarded  in  a  cheerful  rather  than  a  desponding 
spirit ;  and  pleasure  is  sought  in  a  thousand  fairy  but 
sometimes  deceptive  retreats.  It  is  well  that  it  is  so. 
The  ways  of  Providence  are  full  of  mystery  and  wis- 
dom. Better  that  the  future  of  this  world,  the  many 
and  the  varied  scenes  of  life,  should  be  concealed  from 
us  by  an  impenetrable  curtain,  especially  in  the  golden 
hours  of  youth.  It  is  proper,  too,  that  that  happy 
season  should  be  enjoyed.  Care,  and  pain  and  anxiety 
will  come  soon  enough,  and  should  not  therefore  be 
anticipated.  The  spring-time  of  the  year  has  just 
commenced.  The  fields  are  already  green,  and  soon 
the  buds  will  burst  and  the  flowers  will  bloom.  The 
woods  are  vocal  with  the  songs  of  birds,  and  the  air  is 
balmy  with  the  rich  breath  of  nature. 

"  0*er  the  moistenM  fields 
A  tender  green  it  spread ;  the  bladed  grass 
Shoots  forth  exuberant :  th'  awaking  trees, 
Thaw'd  bj  the  delicate  atmosphere,  pat  forth 
Expanding  bads ;  while  with  melliflaons  throat. 
The  warm  ebalUenoe  of  internal  Joj, 
The  birds  hymn  forth  a  song  of  gratitade 
To  Him  who  shelter'd  when  the  storms  were  deep, 
And  fed  them  through  the  winter's  cheerless  gloom." 

But  how  many  who  live  in  crowded  cities,  who  are 
penned  up,  as  it  were,  within  brick  walls,  have  no 
adequate  ide^  of  running  streams,  teeming  gardens, 
grassy  valleys,  and  the  many  other  tempting  scenes 
of  this  delightful  season  of  the  year !   How  few  wander 
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forth  to  oommxine  with  nature,  and  to  direct  their 
thoughts  to  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Univeraei  whose 
hand  bends  the  gorgeous  bow  and  paints  the  tiny 
flower !  And  yet  it  is  well  to  go  abroad  occasioually, 
to  forget  for  awhile  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  and  to 
revel  in  oontemplation  among  the  quiet  scenes  and  the 
touching  sights  of  nature.  With  man  there  is  but 
one  spring.  Childhood  and  youth,  once  departed, 
never  return.  The  flowers  of  life,  once  withered,  can- 
not be  revived,  and  made  to  glow  and  flush  again 
with  their  early  tints,  and  give  forth  their  morning 
sweets.  Not  at  least  in  this  world.  But  Nature 
teaches  us  in  the  return  of  the  seasons,  and  in  the 
renovation  of  all  her  works,  that  the  apparently  dead 
may  be  quickened  with  new  life.  And  so  the  mortal 
may  become  immortal.  The  perishing  here  may  be- 
come eternal  hereafter. 

The  thoughtless  are  apt  to  regard  the  changes  in 
the  seasons  with  apathy  and  indifference.  Nevertheless 
life  has  its  changes  as  certain  and  as  unerring.  Man 
has  his  spring,  his  simimer,  his  autumn,  and  his 
winter.  But  these  are  not  so  palpable,  because  the 
progress  is  less  rapid,  and  all  are  so  thoroughly  de- 
voted to  the  pursuits  of  the  world,  that  few  have  the 
time  to  pause,  reflect  and  contemplate  the  prospect. 
Nay,  there  are  some  who  delude  themselves  with  the 
belief  that  the  winter  of  age  and  of  death  will  never 
come,  or  at  least  they  act  if  such  were  the  impression. 
Alas !  for  the  folly,  and  yet  how  widely  it  prevails 
Year  after  year  glides  by,  and  each  record  of  its  de- 
parture only  brings  us  nearer  to  the  grave.  And  yet 
how  many  shrink  from  the  fact,  and  not  only  shrink 
from  it,  but  avoid  its  obligations  and  responsibilities. 
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The  spring-time  of  the  year  and  the  spring-time  of  life 
are,  or  should  be,  joyous  and  happy  seasons  I 

All  whose  eyes  rest  on  these  lines  may  not  realize 
both,  but  there  are  few  who  may  wander  abroad  when 
"the  leaf  is  in  the  bud  and  the  bud  is  on  the  bough," 
without  feeling  the  influence  of  the  season  in  every 
vein,  without  enjoying  the  spirit  of  Nature,  if  we  may 
so  express  it,  without  reflecting  upon  the  wonderful 
process,  by  which  the  earth  is  made  to  yield  forth  its 
many  fruits  for  the  use  of  man, — without  casting  the 
eye  and  the  mind  upward,  with  a  sense  of  gratitude 
and  of  awe,  at  the  inconceivable  wisdom,  skill  and 
power  of  Providence.  A  ramble  in  the  fields,  and 
through  the  woods,  or  a  clamber  up  the  mountain  side 
at  this  budding  and  gushing  season  of  the  year,  cannot 
but  prove  healthful,  as  well  for  the  mind  as  the  body. 
"  God  made  the  country,  but  man  made  the  town ;" 
and  if  we  look  only  to  the  workmanship  of  man,  we 
shall  be  apt  to  forget  the  mighty  wonders  of  the 
Universe,  and  the  countless  mysteries  of  the  great 
Creator.  On  the  one  hand,  all  is  bustle,  life,  activity, 
and  the  pursuit  of  mammon.  Each  individual  jostles 
against  his  neighbor,  and  seems  to  have  no  idea,  no 
object,  but  the  gain,  the  position,  and  the  power  of  this 
earth.  On  the  other,  nature  is  outspread  in  many  a 
tempting  form,  and  hill,  and  rock,  and  tree,  and  valley 
enchant  the  eye,  refresh  the  mind,  and  lead  to  thought- 
ful and  salutary  reflections.  How  many  who  were 
here  last  Spring  will  never  see  another  on  this  earth  I 
They  have  gone  like  the  early  flowers ;  but  may  we 
not  hope  that  they  will  revive  in  another  sphere,  and 
wander  through  fields  and  amid  scenes  that  are  not 
only  bright  and  glorious,  but  everlasting  I 
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"LookHfttenthrovfrh;  'tis  rerolntipB  ftU, 
All  change— nu  deatb.    I>»j  follows  night,  and  Blgbt 
Tb«  djlng  daj.    Stan  riaa,  and  wt,  and  riM ; 
Sarth  takes  the  example.    See,  the  Summer,  gaj 
With  her  green  chaplets  and  amhroelal  flowers, 
Droope  into  pallid  Aatnmn ;  Winter  graj, 
Horrid  with  frost,  and  turbulent  with  storm. 
Blows  Autumn  with  his  golden  fhilts  awaj— 
Than  melts  into  the  Spring ;  soft  Spring,  with  brtith 
FaTonlan,  from  warm  chambers  of  the  South, 
BeeaUs  the  lint.    All,  to  nfloorlsh,  fkdea  I 
As  in  a  whed,  all  seeks  to  reaseend, 
Xmblems  of  man,  who  pastes,  tud  eatpirts  I  '* 


Sim&t.--C|t  broken  Ptrt^ 

**  Teaeh  me  mj  days  to  nnmber,  and  apply 
My  trembling  heart  to  wisdom."— Jotm^. 

THE  frequency  of  suicide  is  exciting  more  than  or- 
dinary attention.  Scarcely  a  day  goes  by  that 
some  &tal  catastrophe  of  the  kind  is  not  recorded.  In 
some  cases  love,  in  others  jealousy,  in  others  poverty, 
and  in  others  intemperance  is  designated  as  the  cause. 
A  day  or  two  since  we  noticed  a  statement  in  a  New 
York  paper,  to  the  effect  that  a  poor  girl,  a  seamstress, 
had,  in  a  moment  of  despair,  attempted  to  take  her  own 
life,  because  of  poverty  and  a  want  of  employment. 
Truly,  a  hard  case.  Is  it  not  possible  to  devise  fiome 
means  of  prevention,  some  benevolent,  or  other  insti- 
tution calculated  to  rescue  the  children  of  want,  and 
prevent  them  from  plunging  rashly  into  another  world? 
There  are  moments  in  the  life  of  almost  every  indi- 
vidual, when  the  future  of  this  world  seems  dark  and 
rayless,  when  Fortune  appears  to  have  utterly  abau- 
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doned,  and  Misery  chosen  ns  as  his  unchanging  com- 
panions. At  such  times,  the  fiends  of  despair  and 
crime  irritate  and  madden,  and  the  weak  and  irreso- 
lute, in  utter  folly,  shrink  from  the  realities  before 
them,  to  brave  a  condition  of  being  of  which  they  can 
only  imagine.  The  suicide  is,  in  most  cases,  an  ob- 
ject of  the  deepest  commiseration.  He  is,  of  course, 
mad  for  the  time  being,  and  often  too,  his  excitement 
and  despair  are  not  the  fruits  of  his  own  conduct,  but 
of  the  baseness  and  falsehood  of  others.  If,  while  la- 
boring under  melancholy  forebodings,  the  unfortunate 
and  moody- minded  could  only  be  won  for  a  few  hours, 
or  a  few  days,  to  some  cheerful  train  of  thought,  could 
be  induced  to  turn  aside  from  the  demons  of  the  mind, 
and  disregard  their  terrible  promptings, — could  be  as- 
sisted by  the  voice  of  Hope,  by  sonie  friendly  counsel 
or  more  substantial  aid,  the  cloud  would  soon  disap- 
pear, the  mind  brighten,  and  the  pathway  of  life  seem 
again  clothed  in  flowers  and  bathed  in  sunshine. 

Persons  in  good  circumstances,  who  have  never  ex- 
perienced the  gnawings  of  want,  who  have  never  felt 
the  bitterness  of  poverty  and  disease,  who  have  never 
been  pointed  at  with  scorn  because  of  some  false  step 
on  the  part  of  themselves  or  their  immediate  relatives, 
who  know  nothing  of  the  taunts  and  mockings  of  a 
heartless  world,  can  form  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
mental  misery  of  the  thousands  of  the  children  of  mis- 
fortune— of  the  horrors  of  those  who  rise  from  a 
sleepless  pillow,  and  know  not  where  they  shall  obtain 
bread  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  The  newspa- 
pers, day  after  day,  teem  with  accounts  of  suicides. 
To  many,  the  brief  record  is  attached — **  Cause  un- 
known.'*     Alas!   for  the  victim,  the  wretched  self- 
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murderer !  Who  may  tell  his  or  her  struggle?  Who 
may  describe  the  tenacity  with  which  life  was  clung 
to  until  hope  itself  seemed  dead,  and  all  was  dark  and 
desolate.  Who  may  paint  in  adequate  colors,  the 
breaking  heart,  the  blighted  prospect,  the  desertion, 
the  abandonment,  the  wrong,  the  outrage  ?  Poverty 
may  have  come  suddenly,  and  with  its  grim  and  re- 
pellant  visage,  summer  friends,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
may  have  first  grown  cold,  then  harsh  or  blind  to  the 
unfortunate.  Ah  I  how  bitter  to  see  the  companions  of 
our  youth  pass  us  by,  as  if  we  were  strangers,  or  point 
to  us  with  looks  of  derision,  contempt  or  heartlessuess! 
A  few  years  since,  and  there  flourished  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  a  leading  merchant,  with  a  fortune,  as 
the  world  supposed,  of  at  least  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  But  suddenly  he  fieiiled,  and  under  circum- 
stances not  very  reputable.  He  was  a  weak  man  and 
the  blow  prostrated  him  utterly.  He  became  intem- 
perate, and  reduced  his  fiimily,  consisting  of  a  wife 
and  three  daughters  to  the  very  verge  of  beggary.  The 
latter  had  been  among  the  most  dashing  of  our  belles, 
nay  among  the  most  frivolous,  thoughtless  and  heart- 
less. In  their  day  of  wealth  and  pride,  they  made  few 
friends — for  ihmy  money  was  their  god,  and  they  looked 
with  contempt  upon  all  who  were  not  at  least  their 
equals  in  fortune. — Thus,  when  the  reverse  came,  few 
pitied  and  many  exulted.  The  change  was  indeed 
fearful  to  them,  and  its  consequences  were  truly  de- 
plorable. They  could  not  bear  up  against  the  sudden 
reverse,  for  they  had  not  been  taught  the  sublime 
philosophy  of  the  Christian,  had  neglected  the  means 
of  education  that  had  been  so  lavishly  provided  for 
them,  and  although  fashionable  and  flippant,  were  idle 
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and  illiterate.  Oiie'— the  elder-^ortunately  escaped  a 
ivretched  fate,  by  becoming  tbe  wife  of  a  worthy  store- 
keeper ;  but  the  others  fell  still  lower  than  their  fsither ; 
and  one, — while  still  young  and  beautiftil — in  a  mo- 
ment of  agony  and  despair,  resorted  to  the  fearful 
crime  which  is  the  subject  of  our  article.  Only  Atc 
years  intervened  from  the  period  at  which  she  was  a 
dashing  belle,  and  that  in  which  she  was  the  tenant  of 
a  miserable  hovel  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  and 
then — A  SUICIDE  I  The  other  still  lives,  but  she  is 
morally  dead.  And  yet  we  verily  believe  that  both 
would  have  been  saved,  had  some  generous  spirit 
stepped  forward  in  the  hour  of  their  adversity,  assisted, 
cheered,  and  advised.  But  at  this  moment,  doubtless 
there  are  many  of  the  children  of  poverty  and  misfor- 
tune— the  victims  of  treachery  and  desertion — the  oc- 
cupants of  the  narrow  alleys  and  obscure  by-ways  of 
our  metropolis — pondering  over  their  woes,  meditating 
upon  their  misery,  and  hesitating  as  to  the  crime  of 
self-murder.  Yes,  many,  who  if  sought  out,  consoled, 
cheer^  and  encouraged,  could  still  be  saved  1  What 
a  noble  work,  for  philanthropy  I  What  a  redeeming 
employment  for  those  who  in  early  life  were  among  the 
dissoltite  and  the  guilty,  and  who  yet  are  spared  for 
penitence  and  reparation  I 
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No  subject  perhaps  is  more  trite  than  Home  and 
its  enjoyments.  People  are  constantly  discussing 
the  blessings  of  domestic  life,  and  the  happiness  to  be 
found  within  the  limits  of  a  well-regulated  family  cir- 
cle. And  yet  we  fear  that  the  multitude  pay  little 
attention  to  the  essential  elements  of  home  life,  to  the 
thousand  apparently  unimportant  acts  of  kindness  and 
good-will,  the  examples  of  temper,  language  and  pro- 
priety, which,  in  the  aggregate,  constitute  the  true 
beauty  and  real  blessings  of  home.  The  infirmities  of 
temper  are  a  great  drawback  upon  domestic  happiness. 
We  have  known  a  calm  and  cheerful  circle  engaged 
in  pleasant  and  instructive  conversation,  disturbed  and 
excited  in  a  moment,  as  it  were,  by  the  unhappy  in-, 
troduction  of  some  forbidden  topic,  and  the  consequent 
irritation  produced  in  some  morbid^  prejudiced,  and 
irritable  mind.  Pleasure  has  instantly  been  converted 
into  pain,  and  however  confused  or  abashed  the  au- 
thors of  the  evil,  they  have  found  themselves  unable 
for  the  time  to  repair  the  error.  The  "  domestic 
demon,*'  as  the  foul  fiend  of  an  unquiet  disposition  has 
been  forcibly  termed,  is  perhaps  the  source  of  a  greater 
amount  of  infelicity  than  any  other  evil.  The  worst 
feelings  of  our  nature  are  called  into  play  by  fits  of 
peevishness,  perverseness,  and  anger,  which  mere 
trifles  will  sometimes  produce,  and  the  influence  of 
which  is  felt  for  weeks  and  months.    The  home  that 
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is  annoyed  by  this  evil  spirit,  resembles  any  thing  but 
an  earthly  paradise.     We  have  a  case  in  our  mind  at 
the  present  time,  in  which  an  almost  perpetual  condi- 
tion of  misery  is  kept  up,  by  a  disposition  to  domineer 
and  oontrol   on  the  one  hand,  and  to  resist  on  the 
other.    Arguments  and  quarrels  are  constant,  the  pas- 
sions are  frequently  inflamed  and  excited,  and  under 
the  influence  of  these  things,  language  is  uttered  and 
threats  are  made  of  the  most  revolting  kind,  as  ex- 
amples for  children.     The  parties,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  charge  each  other  with  originating  the  trouble, 
and  thus  frequently,  after  burying  the  hatchet,  get  up 
a  new  feud  in  their  eflForts  to  find  out  who  was  really 
wrong  in  the  first  place.    How  many  a  man  has  been 
driven  from  his  home,  and  from  all  the  endearments 
of  domestic  life,  by  the  Xantippe-like  tongue  of  a  per- 
petual scold  I  How  many  a  drunkard  has  been  induced 
to  visit  the  tavern  in  the  first  place,  in  order  to  escape 
the  troubled  atmosphere  of  his  own  dwelling,  and  the 
constant  reproaches,  merited  perhaps,  but  not  the  less 
galling,  of  a  too  irritable  and  too  vindictive  partner  I 
On  the  other  hand,  how  many  a  gentle  spirit  has  been 
crushed  and  broken  by  the  brutal  and  ruffian  remarks 
of  some  tyrant  husband  I    How  gradually,  but  with  a 
change  fiur  too  rapid,  has  the  idol  object  of  '*  Love's 
first  dream,"  degenerated  into  a  cold,  selfish,  and  in- 
difierent  husband.    In  these  cases,  home  soon  loses  its 
charm ;  and  instead  of  being  a  haven  from  the  cares 
and  vicissitudes  of  the  out-door  world,  it  becomes  the 
scene  of  bitter  recriminations,  painful  and  deplorable 
contentions.     Well  and  forcibly  has  it  been  observed, 
by  one  who  has  studied  human  nature  thoroughly, 
that  '^  the  multitude  of  our  smiles  and  kindly  feelings 
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slioiild  be  kept  for  the  inmates  of  home ;  while  the 
world  shovld  receive  those  only  which  could  be  spared 
without  serious  loss."  "  The  great  end  of  prudence," 
observes  another,  ^^is  to  give  cheerftilness  to  those 
hours  which  splendor  cannot  gild,  and  acclamation 
cannot  exhilarate — those  soft  intervals  of  unbended 
amusement  in  which  a  man  shrinks  to  his  natural  di- 
mensions, and  throws  aside  the  ornaments  or  disguises 
which  he  feels  in  privacy  to  be  useless  incumbrances, 
and  to  lose  all  effect  when  they  become  fiEuniliar.  To 
be  happy  at  home  is  the  ultimate  result  of  all  ambi- 
tion, the  end  to  which  every  enterprise  and  labor 
tends,  and  of  which  every  desire  prompts  prosecution. 
It  is  indeed  at  home  that  every  man  must  be  known 
by  those  who  would  make  a  just  estimate  of  his  virtue 
or  felicity,  for  smiles  and  embroidery  are  alike  occa- 
sional, and  the  mind  is  often  dressed  for  show  in 
painted  honor  and  fictitious  benevolence." 

We  may  be  certain,  therefore,  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  disposition,  the  habits  and  the 
morals  of  the  man,  or  the  woman  either,  who  does  not 
turn  eagerly  to  home,  whose  thoughts  are  not  constantly 
directed  thither,  when  not  engrossed  by  the  ordinary 
avocations  of  life,  who  shuns  his  home  as  something 
unpleasant,  who  is  ever  eager  to  find  a  pretext  for 
hastening  away,  or  who,  when  away,  manifests  no  de- 
sire to  return.  Our  civilization  and  our  religion  ren- 
der it  a  duty  for  us  to  make  home  as  much  as 
possible,  the  sunniest  spot  on  earth.  We  are  bound 
to  exert  all  our  powers  for  the  happiness  of  the  beings 
confided  to  our  care,  and  the  richest  reward  for  such 
a  course  may  be  found  in  the  approving  whispers  of 
the  ^  still  ttnall  voioe"  within.  Our  example,  whether 

1A 
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of  language,  of  temper,  or  of  manner,  is  sure  in  the 
sphere  in  which  we  move,  to  produce  evil  or  good  re- 
sults. If,  therefore,  in  our  ofbpring  we  discover  the 
fruits  of  virtuous  precepts — if  we  see  their  thoughts 
and  their  footsteps  inclining  to  virtue  and  rectitude, 
the  reward  is  indeed  a  glorious  one. 


^^•»  • 


Conttntmnit 

IT  was  some  time  since  announced  that  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  bar  in  a  neighboring  ci^, 
had  determined  to  withdraw  &om  professional  life, 
satisfied  that  he  had  reached  the  ''  turning  point  of  his 
career,"  and  at  the  same  time  conscious  that  he  could 
not  longer  labor  with  safety  to  his  general  health.  He 
had,  moreover,  accumulated  enough,  and  he  was  dis- 
posed to  move  through  the  world  with  comparative 
ease,  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  A  wise  decision, 
and  one  that  is  rarely  made!  Indeed,  the  many  seem 
to  be  unconscious  of  the  truth  that  there  is  a  limit  to 
physical  and  mental  effort,  and  a  bound  to  human  ex- 
istence ;  and  hence  it  is  that  few  can  be  induced  to 
retire  at  the  proper  moment-— or  withdraw,  when  they 
may  do  so  with  honor,  safety,  comfort,  and  inde- 
pendence. 
How  often,  indeed,  does  it  happen  that  men  outlive 
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tibeir  inflnenoe,  their  fortune  and  their  reputation,  sim- 
ply because  thej  are  too  selfish,  too  vain,  too  fond  of 
the  cheap  applause  of  their  fellows  I  How  few  know 
themselves,  or  are  willing  to  acknowledge  that  they 
are  failing,  mentally  or  physically — that  they  are  not 
looked  up  to  in  the  same  manner  as  in  former  times — 
that  they  are,  in  fact,  in  the  decline  of  life,  slowly  but 
inevitably  descending  in  the  scale  of  importance  among 
men.  Go  into-  society — ^mingle  with  the  out*door 
world — mix  with  the  merchants  and  brokers  at  the 
Exchange — and  you  will  find,  it,  is  true,  some  of  the 
old,  shrewd,  and  cautious,  who  are  able  to  cope  with 
their  younger  and  more  energetic  brethren;  but  many 
who  have  outlived  their  palmy  day,  their  vigor  of 
thought,  activity  and  manhood — who  are  part  and 
parcel  of  another  age,  but  cannot  see  themselves  as 
they  are,  or  be  induced  to  relinquish  their  places  to 
the  more  active  footsteps  that  are  treading  behind  and 
around  them.  It  is  difficxdt,  indeed,  for  the  multitude 
who  are  merely  worldly,  whose  wishes,  hopes,  and  as- 
pirations are  too  often  bound  to  perishing  and  temporal 
things,  to  release  their  grasp  upon  any  source  of  gain, 
to  abandon  the  hope  of  any  means  of  wealth.  A  case 
in  forcible  UlustratioQ  came  under  our  observation  a 
few  years  since.  An  old  gentleman  of  this  city,  who 
had  been  in  business  for  nearly  half  a  century,  as  an 
extensive  hardware  merchant,  was  at  last  compelled 
by  ill  health,  to  retire.  He  had  but  one  son  in  the 
world,  who  was  in  the  same  business  in  a  neighboring 
eity.  His  means  were  limited,  and  his  fitmily  con- 
sisted of  a  wife  and  several  small  children.  He  knew 
that  his  fiEither  was  rich,  and  had  looked  forward  for 
years  to  the  J)eriod  at  which  he  would  resign  his  buai- 
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neflB  into  his  hands,  transfer  to  him  his  stook,  and  per^ 
haps  a  few  thousand  dollars,  by  way  of  giving  the 
trade  a  new  impulse.  Bnt  imagine  his  surprise,  when 
he  was  told  by  the  father,  that  he  had  an  offer  for  the 
stand  and  the  stock,  and  that  he  had  determined  to  dis- 
pose of  them,  unless  his  son  would  give  the  same  terms. 
This,  be  it  remembered,  by  a  rich  man  upward  of  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  with  no  near  relative  in  the  world 
but  the  sou  alluded  to.  But  he  had  been  so  long  ao- 
cumulating,  had  become  so  devoted  to  his  treasurs^ 
that  he  could  not  bear  to  part  with  even  a  dollar  white 
alive,  although  his  revenue  was  more  than  amply  ade- 
quate to  keep  a  splendid  establishment.  The  son  hesi^ 
tated  at  the  proposition,  attempted  to  modify  the 
terms,  but  at  last,  as  a  measure  of  policy,  consented. 

Cases  of  a  like  character  are  by  no  means  rare.  The 
way  in  which  money  is  clung  to  by  many  individuals' 
who  are  on  the  verge  of  the  grave  is  really  surprising. 
They  seem  to  fancy  that  they  will  live  forever.  At 
fifty  they  hesitate ;  at  sixty  they  do  the  same  thing, 
and  thus  they  totter  on,  until  Death  at  last  snatches 
them  away,  in  the  midst  of  their  gold  and  their  worldly 
affairs.  It  seems  to  us  that  after  a  man  accumulates 
what  is  considered  an  independence,  or  enough  where- 
with to  retire  to  private  life,  the  appetite  for  further 
wealth  increases  rather  than  diminishes.  Avarice  is, 
indeed,  the  vice  of  age.  Money  is  regarded  as  the 
source  of  power,  and  it  is  too  often  so  employed  rather 
than  as  the  means  of  happiness.  Thus  it  is,  that  so 
few  retire  from  business  at  the  right  time.  And  this 
remark  will  apply  to  almost  every  kind  of  pursuit 
Only  yesterday  we  passed  two  old  gentlemen  in  tks 
utreety  who  are  now  poor  and  dependent^  e$ch  of 
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wbtom,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  was  worth  at  least  one  ban- 
died  thousand  dollars.  But  they  were  unwilliDg  to  retire, 
they  sought  ''a  little  more,"  a  panic  came,  ''they  were 
fi>roed  into  the  whirlpool/'  and  soon  after  were  bank- 
rapts.  And  even  now,  how  many  are  there  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  possessors  of  large  fortunes,  who  are 
grasping  and  greedy,  who  are  unwilling  to  recede  into 
letirement  and  safety,  whose  golden  dreams  are  wild 
and  extrayagant  as  avarice  can  possibly  make  them. 
At  public  meetings,  too,  how  rare  is  the  case  in  which 
an  orator  times  his  remarks,  talks  up  to  the  enthusi- 
asn  of  his  auditors,  closes  with  a  climax,  and  retires 
with  good  taste.  The  many  are  deceiyed  with  a  little 
applause,  jGEUicy  that  their  eloquence  is  most  seductive, 
exhaust  the  patience  of  the  listener,  and  finally  neu- 
tralize the  very  effect  which  they  sought  to  produoe. 
Talent  is  a  good  thing,  but  tact  is  better.  The  one, 
aooording  to  an  old  adage,  beats  the  bush,  while  the 
Other  oatoheB  the  bird« 


%  Conkd  of  Wit 

Tb«  Aitnre  wiU  be  ttiiiM.*' 

rIEBE  are  few  individuals  who,  on  a  review  ot 
their  conduct  for  a  few  weeks,  or  even  a  Ibw  days, 
do  not  discover  that  they  have  committed  serious  mi»- 
lakeii  We  are  all,  more  or  less,  the  creatures  of  eiroum- 
Manoea^  and  even  those  who  fimqy  that  they  haye  l» 
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come  thoroughly  fiuniliar  with  the  policy  of  8elf«goT- 
ernment)  and  are  thus  able  to  commaDd  and  control 
themselves,  ever  and  anon  discover  that  they  have 
been  guilty  of  some  error  of  omission  or  commission. 
It  is  difficult,  nay,  it  is  impossible,  to  keep  constant 
watch  and  guard  upon  our  lips,  our  impulses,  oar 
feelings  and  our  actions.  And  if  we  were  able  to  do 
so,  we  should  become  so  cold,  artificial  and  mechan- 
ical, that  the  more  generous  features  of  our  heart 
and  disposition  woxdd  be  completely  neutralized. 
Nevertheless,  some  system  of  restraint  is  absolutely 
essential,  and  it  cannot  be  inculcated  and  practiced  too 
goon.  There  is  not  an  individual  in  the  whole  ftunily 
of  man,  who  can  look  back  upon  lus  past  life  without 
discovering  many  delinquencies,  moral,  social  and  do- 
mestia  These,  too,  in  most  cases,  were  errors  of  haste 
or  of  passion,  and  yet  they  embittered  the  mind  and 
heart,  not  only  for  hours  but  for  years.  What,  th^ 
should  be  our  rule  and  policy?  How  should  we 
so  deport  ourselves  as  to  avoid  ofiTence  to  others  and 
annoyance  to  ourselves  ?  These  questions  cannot  be 
answered  very  readily ;  and  yet  their  importance  most 
be  apparent  to  every  intelligent  and  reflecting  mind. 
One  thing  at  least  we  may  do.  We  may  iastitute 
a  course  of  self-examination,  and  thus  ascertain,  if 
possible,  our  tendencies,  inclinations  and  infirmities, 
for  all  have  more  or  less  of  these.  Let  us  once  dis* 
cover  and  admit  these  defects  of  character — let  us,  in 
short,  become  acquainted  with  ourselves,  and  then  we 
may  with  the  more  confidence  of  success,  attempt  to 
check|  restrain  and  control  The  errors  of  impulse,  of 
passion,  and  of  prejudice  are  of  almost  hourly  oooia> 
renoe.    We  not  only  forget  ourselves,  but  what  isdue 
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toothers.  If,  xnoreoyer,  every  individual  would,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  decide  upon  and  keep  constantly 
in  view,  some  particular  line  of  social  policy  and  moral 
duty,  many  anxieties  and  difficulties  would  be  avoided. 
But  the  world  moves  on  so  rapidly,  the  hum  of  trade 
is  so  constant,  and  the  objects  in  pursuit  are  so  numer- 
ous, that  we  have  no  time  to  pause  and  think,  or  at 
least  we  &ncy  so.  How  difficxdt,  indeed,  is  the  task  of 
saying  No,  even  when  such  a  course  is  enjoined  as  a 
duty.  And  how  often  do  we  say  Yes,  in  an  hour  of  ex- 
citement and  temptation,  when  we  should  hesitate  and 
keep  silent.  This  is  the  case  more  or  less  with  alL 
How  easy,  moreover,  is  it  to  promise,  without  having 
the  ability,  or  even  the  disposition  to  perform. — Or, 
we  may  be  honest  and  sincere  at  the  time,  and  yet 
reflection  or  circumstances  may  show  that  we  over- 
estimated our  resources,  or  deceived  ourselves.  Sir 
Bdward  Bulwer,  the  celebrated  novelist,  in  the  course 
of  an  Address  which  he  delivered  some  time  since,  as 
Lord  Director  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  gave 
some  excellent  advice.  "  Never,"  said  he,  ''  a£feot  to  be 
other  than  you  are,  either  richer  or  wiser.  Never  be 
ashamed  to  say,  '  I  do  not  know.'  Men  will  then  be- 
lieve you  when  you  say  *I  do  know.'  Never  be 
unwilling  to  say,  whether  as  applied  to  time  or  money, 
'I  cannot  afford  it;  I  cannot  afford  to  waste  an  hour 
in  the  idleness  to  which  you  invite  me ;  I  cannot  afford 
the  guinea  you  ask  me  to  throw  away.'  Once  establish 
yourself  and  your  conduct  in  life,  as  what  they  really 
are,  and  your  foot  is  on  the  solid  ground,  whether  for 
the  gradual  step  onward,  or  for  the  sudden  spring  over  a 
precipice.  From  these  maxims  another  may  be  deduced : 
Leam  to  say  no  with  decision,  and  jfe$  with  caution — 
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no  with  deoision,  when  it  resists  temptation,  and  ; 
with  oaatioQ,  whenever  it  implies  a  promise, 
promise  once  given  is  a  bond  inviolable.  A  man 
already  of  consequence  in  the  world,  when  it  is  kno^ 
that  he  can  be  relied  upon.  How  frequently  do 
see  in  life,  a  person  preferred  to  a  long  list  of  applicai 
for  some  important  charge,  calculated  to  lift  him 
once  into  station  and  fortune,  merely  because  he  1 
this  reputation — that  whtn  he  says  he  knows  a  thing^ 
knowa  it;  and  when  lie  says  he  vrill  do  a  thing^  he  to^ 
t^"  The  above  is  at  once  brief,  comprehensive,  foroi] 
and  emphatic.  We  have  rarely  met  with  an  eqi 
amount  of  sterling  advice  within  such  narrow  limj 
and  if  every  reader  would  give  the  quotation  a  plaoe. 
his  memory  or  memorandum-book,  with  the  purpc 
of  referring  to  it  from  time  to  time,  as  he  pursues  ] 
way  along  the  devious  paths  of  lii'e,  the  result  ooi 
not  but  be  salutary.  But  in  all  cases,  and  xmder 
circumstances,  we  should  remember  that  we  are  wei 
infirm,  and  fallible  beings,  and  that  our  best  e£Eb 
will  prove  feeble  and  in^clent,  unless  we  constaai 
feel  and  appreciate  our  dependence  upon  Divine  Pro 
denoe. 
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**  Knowledge  U  not  Tlrtae.*' 

A  SAD  mistake  is  comTnitted  by  some  parents  in 
supposing  that  by  giving  their  children  all  the 
advantages  of  intellectnal  instruction,  they  fit  them  as 
well  for  the  moral  as  the  mental  conflicts  of  the  world. 
It  is  quite  as  important  to  educate  the  heart  as  the  Jiead, 
to  imbue  the  former  with  noble  feelings,  generous 
sensibilities,  benevolence,  kindness  and  good-will,  as 
to  store  the  latter  with  the  beauties  of  poetry — the  dis- 
coveries of  science — the  apothegms  of  sages.  "  Knowl- 
edge did  not  teach  Bonaparte  to  sacrifice  his  own  de- 
sires to  the  happiness  of  any  living  creature;  it  neither 
made  Augustus  respect  the  life  of  Cicero,  nor  the  pupil 
of  Aristotle  restrain  the  fdry  of  his  passions.  Mirabeau, 
the  genius  of  the'  French  revolution,  was  a  monster  of 
depravity ;  even  Bobespierre  was  a  man  of  education  I 
Ejiowledge,  on  the  contrary,  when  undirected  by  re- 
ligion, is  made  the  servant  of  vice,  and  has  in  all  ages 
produced  most  fearfu  consequences."  How  frequently 
do  we  find  men  of  superior  acquirements,  who,  by  a 
course  of  integrity,  could  readily  win  distinction  and 
confer  honor  on  themselves  and  families,  nevertheless, 
because  of  their  moral  obliquity,  the  error  of  their 
early  training,  become  disfigured  by  fisilsehood,  vice 
and  crime,  fall  the  more  signally  in  consequence  of 
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their  intellectual  endowments.  A  celebrated  philoso- 
pher has  said  that  '*  the  mind  at  our  birth  is  &  blank 
sheet  of  paper,  whereon  circumstances  and  external 
influences  trace  various  characters."  This  may  not 
be  true  to  the  full  extent  of  the  expression,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  measurably  so.  We  are  in  many  respects 
the  creatures  of  circumstances,  of  habit,  association 
and  example.  They  who  mingle  in  early  life  in  re- 
fined, educated,  pure  and  moral  society,  will  be  corre- 
spondingly moulded  in  character,  and  find  interwoven 
into  their  nature  at  least  something  of  the  qualities  and 
associations  referred  to.  Their  tastes  will  be  chastened, 
their  habits  of  thought  improved,  and  their  hearts 
purified.  The  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  will 
be  influenced  and  formed.  Conceptions  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  vice  and  of  virtue,  of  the  manly  and  the 
mean,  will  be  engendered,  and  these  will  exercise  a 
potent  sway  upon  every  hour  of  after  existence. 

Children  are  being  educated  morally  as  well  as  in- 
tellectually every  moment  that  they  live;  and  inas- 
much as  their  moral  condition  is  of  far  more  impor- 
tance for  their  happiness  both  here  and  hereafter,  than 
their  intellectual,  a  due  degree  of  attention  should  be 
paid  to  it.  It  has  been  beautifully  said  that  *^  childhood 
is  like  a  mirror,  catching  and  reflecting  images  from 
all  around  it,  and  that  an  impious  or  profane  thought, 
uttered  by  a  parent's  lips,  may  operate  on  the  young 
heart  like  a  careless  spray  of  water  thrown  upon 
polished  steel,  staining  it  with  rust  which  no  i^r 
scouring  can  efiGEice."  But  how  often  do  parents  forget 
this  eloquent  and  admonitory  truth  I  How  frequently 
do  they  sacrifice  the  moral  to  the  intellectual  I  How 
oommoa  is  it  for  them  to  exult  at  the  triumphs  <^  ike 
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Imd,  eren  when  they  inyolve  the  yioiousness  of  the 
heart  t  Pertnefls,  imptideDce,  disobedience,  are  in  too 
many  cases  petted  and  encouraged — too  often  regarded 
as  commendable  qualities;  when  they  should  be  re- 
buked as  exactly  the  reversa  Compliment  on  such 
occasions  amounts  to  false  and  dangerous  education. 
It  serres  to  misguide  and  mislead,  to  darken  and  mis- 
direct the  moral  nature.  ''Ah!"  exclaims  a  parent, 
*'  we  must  overlook  this  or  that  vice  in  a  favorite  son, 
he  is  so  smart."  Again  we  hear  the  exclamation: 
*'  the  boy  has  a  restless  will  of  his  own,  but  he  will 
nevertheless  make  a  great  man,  he  is  so  ready-witted.'' 
The  error  is  a  common  one.  Truth,  purity  and  virtue 
are  sacrificed,  while  waywardness,  passion  and  even 
fiedsehood  are  indulged.  An  insolent  answer  is  mis- 
taken for  aptness  and  readiness,  and  in  some  cases 
parents,  even  while  they  feel  the  blood  mounting  to 
their  cheeks  at  insults  from  children  in  the  presence 
of  third  persons,  will  endeavor  to  gloss  over  and 
apologize  for  the  outrage  by  some  excuse  or  affirma- 
tion as  to  the  possession  by  the  offender  of  remarkable 
intellectual  powers.  Can  we  wonder,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, that  so  many  young  men  go  astray — ^that 
we  hear  so  frequently  of  cases  of  disobedience,  of  do- 
mestic feuds  and  all  their  fearful  consequences?  The 
mistake  is,  that  the  heart  is  sacrificed  for  the  head,  the 
moral  for  the  intellectual,  the  essential  virtues  for  the 
more  dazzling  qualities.  Is  not  this  true  of  your  case, 
gentle  reader?  Have  you,  fond  father  or  indulgent 
mother,  nothing  wherewith  to  charge  yourself  on  this 
score?  Are  you  endeavoring  so  to  educate  your  sons 
.and  daughters  that  they  will  prefer  virtue  to  power — 
ilkat  they  will  heed  the  stilli  small  voice  ¥riihin— that 
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they  will  reoognize  their  constant  dependence  upoh 
Frovidence— and  when  about  to  finish  their  earthly 
career  will  look  back  with  hearts  glowing  with  grate- 
ful recollections,  and  bless  the  memory  of  departed 
parents,  whose  precepts  and  examples  of  morality  and 
bencYolence,  honor  and  rectitude,  were  to  them  as 
lights  from  within,  in  every  trial  and  yicissitude  of 
lifel 
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WE  a  few  days  since  met  with  an  old  friend,  who 
appeared  to  be  in  great  trouble.  He  had  ex- 
perienced a  misfortune  not  of  a  very  serious  charao- 
ter,  and  yet  from  causes  which  he  could  not  explain 
even  to  himself^  his  spirits  were  utterly  broken.  He 
saw  nothing  but  gloom  and  disaster  in  the  fbture,  and 
life  for  the  time  was  without  a  charm  to  him.  We 
talked  and  reasoned  with  him^  but  in  yain.  A  cloud 
seemed  to  weigh  upon  his  nund  and  heart, — a  myst^ 
rious  something  appeared  to  depress  him.  He  said  he 
had  endeayored,  but  without  success,  to  rally  and  ap- 
pear cheerful,  and  such  was  his  discontent,  uneasiness 
and  apprehension,  that  at  times  he  was  afraid  of  him- 
self. He  knew,  he  said,  that  the  disaster  which  seemed 
the  immediate  cause  of  his  moodiness  of  mind,  was  by 
no  means  irreparable,  and  he  knew  that  he  had  oftea 
experienced  more  fearful  calamities,  and  recovered 
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from  them  with  oompuratiye  ease.  Nevertheless,  for 
a  few  days,  he  could  not  shake  off  the  incubus  that 
appeared  to  be  weighing  him  to  the  earth.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  the  condition  of  mind  to  which  we 
have  referred,  lasted  but  for  a  short  time,  and  our 
friend  emerged  from  the  gloom  as  cheerful  and  buoy- 
ant as  ever.  Then  he  was  puzzled  to  imderstand  how 
or  why  he  had  been  so  much  depressed.  All,  at  times, 
have  their  moments  of  melancholy.  Many  causes,  in- 
visible to  the  human  eye  and  intelligence,  operate  upon 
and  influence  us.  Some  are  doubtless  more  liable  to 
these  shadowy  influences  than  others.  With  some  the 
gloom  is  darker  and  deeper,  and  continues  for  a  longer 
time.  But  if  it  were  possible  for  an  individual  to 
choose  at  random  a  hundred  citizens  from  the  commu- 
nity, and  to  analyze  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  it 
would  be  seen  that  the  great  majority,  if  not  all,  are 
sometimes  sad  without  being  able  to  explain  why — 
feel  lonely,  wretched,  and  full  of  dark  presentiments, 
without  being  able  to  discover  adequate  causes  for 
such  a  state  of  mind.  It  is  under  the  influence  of  such 
feelings,  and  at  times  of  such  depression,  that  the 
wretched  victim  of  despair, — and  ofien  measurably 
causeless — ^hurries  into  another  world — plunges  head- 
long into  an  eternal  state  of  existence.  He  thus  in  the 
hour  of  madness,  seeks  to  escape  the  passing  and  mo- 
mentary shadows  of  this  life.  It  is  not  well  to  give 
way  to  moody  imaginings.  We  should  endeavor  to 
rouse  ourselves,  and  by  exercise,  effort,  and  activity, 
as  well  of  mind  as  of  body,  to  scare  away  the  fiend  of 
ennuik — ^the  dark  creations  of  a  morbid  or  unnaturally 
excited  imagination.  The  better  qualities  of  our 
nature,  iSae  loftier  virtues,  the  manly  energies  should 
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be  invoked,  and  these,  with  activity  and  mental  em- 
ployment, will  soon  restore  us  to  a  wholesome  and 
cheerful  condition  of  thought  and  reflection.  How 
rarely  do  we  find  the  poor,  the  hard-working,  and  the 
toil-worn — even  though  steeped  to  the  lips  in  poverty 
— resorting  to  the  criminal  act  of  self-murder.  The 
truth  is — they  are  constantly  employed,  they  have  no 
idle  hours, — they  have  no  leisure  for  sad  reflections; 
and  thus  they  escape  the  phantoms  to  which  we  have 
referred.  If,  moreover,  when  a  prey  to  this  disposi- 
tion to  despond,  we  would  but  visit  some  of  the  abodes 
of  poverty,  penetrate  the  recesses  of  our  almshouses 
and  hospitals,  and  contrast  the  condition  of  the  depend- 
ent and  sufiferiug  there  collected  together,  with  our 
own — ^we  would  indeed  be  dead  to  the  impulses  of 
gratitude,  not  to  acknowledge  our  superior  blessings 
and  enjoyments.  The  Blind,  the  Deaf,  the  Dumb,  the 
Deformed — alas  I  for  these  children  of  misfortune. 
Why  should  we,  who  can  see  and  hear, — who  still 
possess  our  hands,  our  arms,  and  are  in  good  health, 
comparatively  speaking, — why  should  we  utter  a  word 
of  lamentation,  or  murmur  for  a  moment  at  the  de- 
crees of  Providence,  while  so  many  who  are  better  and 
worthier,  are  content  and  cheerful  even  in  conditions 
that  to  us  seem  deplorable.  Dependent  we  all  are, 
upon  a  Superior  Being.  This  dependence  should  be 
recognized  by  us  in  every  act  of  life.  The  rich  man 
of  to-day  may  be  a  beggar  a  year  hence;  while  the 
poor  and  the  unfortunate  may  soon  rise  into  independ- 
ence and  even  afi&uence.  But  all,  we  repeat,  to  be  happy, 
to  be  cheerful,  to  feel  an  inward  consciousness  of 
peace,  must  exercise  in  the  way  that  seems  wisest  and 
besti  ihe  various  faculties  given  by  the  Creator, — and 
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mnai  prove  mindfol  of  their  duties  as  meiii  as  Christ- 
iana, as  human  beings  whose  lives  are  limited  to  a 
span,  whose  to-morrow  will  be  colored  and  inflaenoed 
by  the  conduct  of  to-day — whose  future,  whether  in 
this  life  or  the  life  to  come,  will  in  a  certain  sense  be 
but  the  sequel  of  the  present  state  of  existence.  I^ 
moreover,  we  experience  misfortune,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  visitation  is  a  chastisement  designed  for  our 
own  good,  intended  to  arouse  us  to  a  sense  of  our  de- 
pendent condition,  and  to  induce  us  by  virtuous  medi- 
tations and  actions,  to  deserve  exemption  from  such 
calamities  for  the  future.  If  oar  lives  were  all  sun- 
flhiney— if  Vice  received  no  check, — i£  Death  did  not 
occasionally  remind  us  of  his  presence — ^how  rapid^ 
headlong,  and  profligate  would  be  the  career  of  thou* 
sands — ay,  of  thousands  who  are  restrained,  reformed, 
and  benefitted,  by  the  very  influences  to  which  we 
have  adverted. 


Cbe  ^ars^  anb  %  ^^;  at,  (^nn  anb 

•*  Om  Um*  word.  If  lomj  ipoknip-' 
Cm  Uttte  tear,  if  klndlj  shed— 
Gaa  heal  th«  iplrit  brnlttd  and  broken. 
And  oort  tho  boavt  thai  loaf  Iw^  btod.** 

AFRTKNT)  came  to  us  some  days  since  in  evident 
trouble.    He  said  that  a  few  hours  befbre,  he 
liad  been  conversing  and  arguing  somewhat  warmly 
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with  an  old  and  zeBpected  neighbor,  and  that  in  the 
heat  of  the  controveisy,  he  had  tonohed  a  delicate  sab- 
ject  somewhat  harshly,  and  had  thus  given  pain  with- 
out intending  to  do  so,  and  he  sincerely  regretted  and 
deplored  the  circumstance.  The  other  evidently  fiah 
the  remark  keenly,  for  the  blood  mounted  to  his  fore- 
head, and  then  he  became  deadly  pale,  and  for  a  &w 
seconds  was  unable  to  speak.  Seeing  the  error  he  had 
committed,  and  the  injury  he  had  inflicted,  our  friend 
terminated  the  conversation  abruptly,  and,  as  he  con- 
fessed, awkwardly  enough,  but  the  subject  had  an* 
noyed  him  ever  since.  What  should  he  do?  How 
should  he  repair  his  error?  He  would  not  for  worlds 
have  been  the  source  of  the  agony  of  mind,  the  torture 
of  feelings,  which  his  unhappy  remark  had  nn  wittingly 
caused — but  the  words  had  been  uttered,  and  his  anx- 
iety now  was,  to  make  reparation.  Afber  some  little 
hesitation,  we  persuaded  him  to  go  immediately  to  the 
injured  individual  and  tender  a  manly  and  generous 
apology.  This  was  done  in  the  proper  spirit,  and  the 
dilemma  was  at  once  removed.  Cases  such  as  we  have 
hinted  at,  are  constantly  occurring.  Men  get  excited 
while  talking  even  upon  ordinary  topics,  grow  warm 
as  they  become  disputants,  say  severe  things,  not  in- 
tending them  to  wound  the  feelings,  but  they  frequently 
and  heedlessly  introduce  personal  matters,  or  topics 
capable  of  being  construed  into  insults,  and  thus  anger 
Is  provoked,  retorts  are  elicited,  and  bitter  feuds  are 
caused.  It  is  the  manly  course  on  such  occasions,  on 
reviewing  all  the  facts  as  calmly  as  possible,  not  only 
to  admit  to  ourselves  the  points  in  which  we  have  been 
wrong,  but  to  embrace  the  very  first  opportunity  of 
making  a  frank,  full,  and  magnanimous  atonement 
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Saoh  a  policy  is  due  by  justice,  honor,  tind  fair  deal- 
ing; and  wliile  calculated  to  relieve  our  own  feelings, 
it  will,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  adjust  the  diffi- 
culty, and  prove  a  source  of  sincere  pleasure  to  both 
parties.  We  are  aware  that  it  requires  the  exercise 
of  high  moral  nerve,  to  pursue  and  act  under  this 
policy.  Pndd  and  Selfishness  are  ever  at  hand  to  in- 
terfisre,  while  the  demons  of  mischief  and  of  evil  are 
apl  to  whisper  a  thousand  excuses  in  palliation  of  our 
own  conduct.  Again,  many  persons  are  prone  to  re- 
gard the  course  alluded  to  as  humiliating;  while  thero 
is  a  vicious  principle  in  almost  every  heart,  which  en- 
deavors to  prevent  the  wrong-doer  from  making 
atonement,  and  indeed  in  many  cases  prompts  him  to 
consider  himself  as  the  aggrieved  party,  and  to  act  ac- 
cordingly. Beware!  we  say,  beware  of  so  fittal,  so 
criminal  a  delusion!  Error  uid  crime  must  be  ac- 
counted and  atoned  for  one  day,  and  the  sooner  we 
relieve  our  minds  and  our  hearts  from  the  dark 
shadows,  the  deathless  memcHries  which  will  ever  and 
anon  arise  and  haunt  us  in  relation  to  past  and  un- 
atoned  sins,  the  better  for  our  own  repoae^  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  present,  and  the  hopes  of  the  fixture. 
And  yet,  how  few  there  are  who  cannot,  on  looking  * 
baok|  find  some  unadjusted  account.  How  few  who 
cannot  remember  some  harsh  word,  the  utterance  of 
which  caused  a  pang  at  the  moment,  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  which  has  been  permitted  to  rankle  and  fester 
ever  since.  How  rare  are  the  instances  in  which  indi- 
viduals have  endeavored  to  make  reparation  for  all  the 
offences  committed  against  relatives,  friends,  and 
society.    Who  cannot,  in  the  quiet  of  his  own  cham- 

ber»  in  the  silence  of  his  own  doset,  in  confidential 
14 
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commumoation  with  his  own  mind  and  heart,  point 
out  some  instance  in  which  injustice  was  done,  deceit 
was  practiced,  or  advantage  was  taken?  The  error  or 
crime,  we  know  and  admit.  We  feel  that  in  the  record 
of  our  years,  as  written  in  the  great  book,  the  false 
and  vicious  conduct  alluded  to  is  registered  in  dark 
and  accusing  characters — ^that  still  the  work  of  atone- 
ment, of  restitution,  of  satisfaction,  nay,  of  justica— is 
unAilfiUed.  This  we  confess  to  ourselves^  and  ooca- 
sionally,  too,  we  enter  into  an  implied  compact  with 
conscience,  to  commence  the  good  work  at  an  early 
moment  But  month  after,  month — ^year  after  year  is 
permitted  to  pass  by,  and  still  the  dark  record  is 
allowed  to  remain.  The  ghosts  of  our  evil  deeds  con- 
tinue to  haunt  us;  we  feel  that  we  have  erred,  we 
know  that  there  is  a  duty  still  imperformed,  and  yet 
such  is  the  weakness,  the  folly,  the  infirmity  of 
human  nature,  that  old  age,  death,  and  the  grave  fre- 
quently steal  on,  and  the  errors  and  sins  of  youth  and 
of  middle  life,  are  unatoned  for.  Have  you,  gentle 
reader,  any  sad  account  of  this  kind  registered  against 
you  ?  Have  you  said  or  done  aught  which  you  know 
to  have  been  wrong,  and  which  you  feel  in  your 
better  moments,  should  be  undone,  as  £u*  as  maj  be, 
by  penitence  and  reparation.  If  aye— postpone  the  act 
of  apology,  of  reparation— of  duty  and  of  justice,  no 
longer. 


$e  not  ^konntgeb. 


II 


A  good  dMd  ntror  dlM. 


WE  Bometimes  hear  individuals  oomplain  that  the 
progress  of  reform  is  slow — that  "the  millions'' 
of  the  human  femUy  are  stiU  suffering,  toiling,  and  in 
a  great  measure  oppressed — ^that  the  march  of  civiliza- 
tion has  not  in  all  cases  been  characterized  by  happy 
influences, — and  that  the  day  is  yet  remote,  when  the 
hope  dearest  to  the  Christian's  heart,  in  relation  to  the 
universal  regeneration  of  man,  shall  be  fiilly  realized. 
There  may  be  something  in  this  complaint^  but  there 
18,  nevertheless,  much  to  gladden  and  encourage  in  the 
aigns  of  the  times,  not  only  in  the  New  world  but  in 
the  Old.  We  believe  that  a  more  liberal  spirit  of  hu- 
manity is  gaining  ascendency — ^that  a  more  generous 
sympathy  for  our  kind  is  becoming  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  age, — that  the  mighty  minds  of  our  day 
and  generation  are  beginning  to  direct  their  attention 
more  fully  to  the  privations,  the  wants,  the  necessities, 
and  comforts  of  the  poor.  All  this,  therefore,  is 
encouniging.  It  indicates  a  sympathy  with  our  race 
among  the  intellectual  and  the  gifted,  which  cannot 
but  be  productive  of  the  happiest  results.  When  we 
see  many  of  the  master  spirits  of  our  time — ^not  only 
"abroad''  but  at  home— directing  the  intellectual 
power  given  them  by  the  Creator,  to  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  mankind,  the  philanthropist  has 
great  reason  to  rqjoioe  and  "take  heart"  Of  lito years 
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too,  muoh  has  been  accomplished  for  the  relief  of  the 
wretched,  the  neglected,  the  misguided,  ancj^  the  erring. 
Throughout  the  civilized  world,  a  movement  of  the 
most  gratifying  character  is  in  progress  at  this  moment, 
with  reference  to  the  Insane  Poor.  This  is  a  work  of 
true  benevolence,  and  as  one  of  the  bright  and  distin- 
guishing features  of  the  age,  is  well  calculated  to  show 
that  a  "  lively  humanity"  is  abroad.  The  efforts  made 
and  in  progress  in  Europe,  for  the  relief  of  the  thou- 
sands engaged  in  mines  and  manufactories,  may  also  be 
referred  to  in  terms  of  cordial  approbation.  The  com- 
parative peace  of  the  world — the  increasing  detestation 
of  war — ^the  disposition  to  appeal  to  reason  and  equity 
rather  than  the  sword  I  These  are  indications  of  the 
right  kind.  There  is,  we  repeat,  much  to  encourage 
and  animate  all  genuine  philanthropists.  It  is  the  duty 
of  all  to  assist  as  much  as  possible  in  softening  and 
soothing  human  misery,  in  mitigating  the  ills  to  which 
"  flesh  is  heir."  When  great  opportunities  are  aflforded, 
— when  by  position  or  mental  power,  individuals  can 
relieve,  assist  or  aid  some  comprehensive  work  of  hu- 
manity, their  duty  to  do  so  is  imperative.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  one  should  be  deterred  from  participat- 
ing in  a  good  work,  firom  a  belief  of  the  feebleness  of 
his  powers,  or  the  limited  character  of  his  influence. 
The  humblest  are  sometimes  made  the  instruments  of 
mighty  reforms  in  the  hands  of  Providence.  Each 
should  contribute  his  mite  in  the  spirit  of  the  poor 
widow.  Thus  high  and  low,  humble  and  exalted,  act- 
ing together,  and  animated  by  humane  motives,  would 
speedily  assist  the  regeneration  of  man,  and  not  only 
promote  the  happiuess  of  others,  but  contribute  to  their 
own  enjoyment 
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"Be  not  diHOonraged"  ia  a  good  motto  in  ererj 
laodable  aodertakiiig.  We  should  Dot,  in  all  casea, 
look  for  immediate  results.  Hmnau  foresiglit  is  at 
best  nartov  and  limited,  and  wliat  to  man  may  eeem 
ontoward  and  disheartening,  ma.j  to  the  eye  and  the 
mind  of  the  Supreme  Being,  be  fraught  with  remote 
results  of  the  moat  exalting  character.  The  faith  (tf 
the  Christian  teaches  him  to  look  forward  to  a  period 
when  the  condition  of  the  human  mce  shall  be  infinitely 
improved.  It  is  his  duty,  therefore,  to  contribute  aa 
much  as  possible,  to  assist  and  hasten  "  a  conaummation 
so  devoutly  wished."  Every  pure  precept  that  is 
uttered,  every  noble  act,  the  exercise  of  every  generous 
sympathy ; — all  that  is  good  in  itself  that  is  prompted 
by  benevolent  motives,  or  that  aims  at  salutary  enda, 
form  but  the  manifestations  of  the  better  spirit  of  man, 
and  may  be  said  to  contribute  in  some  degree  to  the 
realization  of  the  exalted  hope  to  which  we  have 
referred.  This  is  the  case  even  in  humble,  ia  every 
day,  in  individual  life.  When,  however,  men  are 
placed  by  circumstances,  in  positiona  of  high  trust  and 
responsibility,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  control  and 
direct  the  masses,  their  efibrts  for  good  may  be,  nay 
must  be,  productive  of  far  more  important  results. 
Thus,  too,  with  all  benevolent  associations,  with  all 
patient  and  untiring  efibrts — with  all  charitable  insti- 
tutions, — with  every  thing  that  aims  at  the  diffumon 
of  knowledge  and  "  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number."  If  it  were  possible  for  an  individual  on 
entering  life,  to  choose  the  mode  of  existence  beat 
calculated  to  be  productive  of  happiness  here,  and  to 
yield  the  strongest  hope  of  futora  bliss,  the  path  of 
true   hearted   philanthropy  would   undoubtedly  be 
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BeleotecL  What  Happy  yisions  must  throng  around 
the  death-bed  of  the  indiyidual  who  has  dedicated  a 
large  portion  of  his  life  to  the  comforts,  the  necessities 
and  the  improvement  of  his  race — ^to  the  man  who  has 
in  many  cases  sacrificed  self  and  selfish  interests,  to 
soothe  the  sorrows,  to  relieve  the  distresses  and 
administer  to  the  wants  of  others.  That  there  are  such 
philanthropists,  and  many  such,  is  apparent  from  the 
charitable  institutions  which  adorn  and  beautify  the 
civilized  portion  of  the  world — and  from  the  acts  of 
generosity  and  benevolence  which  we  are  so  constantly 
instantly  called  upon  to  record.  Again,  then,  we  say 
to  every  friend  of  his  race — ^be  not  discouraged !  There 
is  much  of  true  charity,  of  real  virtue,  of  single* 
hearted  benevolence  in  the  world;  and  though  the  seed 
planted  to-day  may  not  bring  forth  frnit  as  speedily 
as  the  more  sanguine  may  desire — ^it  is  not  the  less  a 
duty  to  engage  in  the  work  of  virtue  and  reform; 
for  years  hence,  when  our  hands  may  be  still  and  cold, 
and  our  voices  mute  in  death,  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions now  cherished,  may  be  realized  to  the  advan- 
tage of  our  of&pring — to  the  benefit  of  generations 
yet  unborn. 

*'  Like  netU  deep  bid  In  the  thanklees  earth, 

Or  burled  in  dend  men's  tombe, 
'Till  tiM  epade  of  the  laborer  casu  them  forth, 

Or  the  tnTeler*s  search  exhomee — 
SerlTod  again  in  the  npper  air, 

Not  one  of  their  powers  is  lost ; 
Plant  them,  thej  root  and  flourish  lUr, 

And  bring  forth  a  goodlj  host 
Of  oflbprlng,  though  oentnries  maj  hare  part 
Sinee  they  in  their  darksome  eeUs  wire  east. 

Bo  Is  the  word  that  rlrtne  preaches ; 

The  good  seed  may  eeem  to  die, 
And  the  tnii  of  the  holy  creed  it  teaclme 

Be  hidden  tnm  hnman  eye : 
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If  th«  Titel  f»»  of  trath  W  tlMM, 

Ik  B«T«r  MB  perlah  wbtolly, 
Riflh  blMMm  and  froii  U  will  mirslj  bwr, 

TJioofh  ft»r  loBf  jean  buried  lowlf ; 
Other  hMide  na  j  bring  11  to  light  and  tend : 
Bnt  tki  eeed  of  good  thongfato  bat  a  frnitfU  Md.' 


rlEBE  are  periods  in  the  ezistenoe  of  almosl 
eyerjr  individual,  when  the  events  of  the  past 
rise  up  before  the  eyes  of  memory,  and  in  vivid  colors 
we  detect  onr  follies  and  our  errors,  discover  at  a 
glance  at  what  period  false  steps  were  takeni  and 
when,  had  we  but  pursued  another  course,  success  and 
prosperity  would  have  crowned  our  efforts.  Barely 
does  it  happen  at  such  moments,  that  we  find  a  de- 
parture from  the  path  of  integrity  has  resulted  even  in 
worldly  success,  while,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
a  yielding  to  temptation,  a  forgetfulaess  for  the  time 
of  the  rigid  restraints  of  morality,  an  indi£krence  to 
the  gentle  appeals  of  conscience,  will  be  recognized  as 
the  origin  of  most  of  our  subsequent  vicissitudes.  The 
reflection,  too,  that  a  violation  of  duty  preceded  our 
disaster,  is  full  of  bitterness  and  anguish.  We  regard 
ourselves  as  but  justly  punished.  We  feel  that  the 
penalty  has  only  followed  the  crime.  I^  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  consciousness  within  of  rectitude  and 
truth,  no  matter  what  our  present  adversity,  or  how 
dark  ihe  clouds  that  now  overshadow  our  path,  the 
angel  voice  of  hope  will  still  whisper  that  brightness 
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and  happiness  await  ns  in  the  ftLture,  that  sooner  or 
later  virtue  and  truth  will  triumph,  and  in  this  con* 
sciousness  there  is  great  consolation  and  comfort. 
This  we  all  know.  These  are  facts  within  the  expe« 
rience  of  all  who  have  proper  sensibilities,  who  can 
reflect  and  trace  effect  from  cause,  and  who  have  a  be* 
lief  in  the  justice  of  an  overruling  Providence.  There 
are  few,  indeed,  who  cannot  look  back  and  discover 
some  darkness,  some  error,  some  injustice  in  the  his- 
tory of  their  past  Jlives,  something  that  they  would  if 
they  could,  expunge  and  blot  from  existence  forever. 
But  ever  and  anon  the  recollection  will  revive,  and 
oast  a  gloom  over  the  present.  It  is  thus  with  the 
memory  of  evil,  ever  thus  when  the  heart  is  not  wholly 
hardened.  The  good  on  the  other  hand,  how  glorioua 
the  contrast  I  It  not  only  brightens  and  blesses  for 
the  present,  and  while  we  are  in  the  discharge  of  our 
duty,  but  it  sweetens  and  softens  every  hour  of  after 
existence.  This  philosophy  is  not  only  established  in 
one  case  but  in  thousands.  We  believe  it — we  know 
ity  we  see  it  from  day  to  day.  And  yet  with  this 
knowledge  before  us,  with  these  results  of  vice  and 
virtue — how  few  act  as  if  they  appreciated  the  truth 
to  which  we  have  referred — as  if  they  recognized  the 
doctrine  that  the  conduct  of  to-day,  to-morrow  and  the 
next  day,  would  in  any  degree  affect  our  condition  of 
life,  our  happiness,  our  feelings  of  peace,  security  and 
oontentment  in  the  time  to  come.  There  are  few  indeed 
who  cannot  discriminate  between  the  false  and  the 
true,  between  benevolence  and  ill-will,  between  virtue 
and  vice.  There  are  few  who  will  not  admit  in  the 
closet  and  in  confidential  moments,  that  vice  oarries 
with  it  a  penalty,and  virtue  a  blessing.  Neverthelesi-^ 
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tlking  the  thousands  who  constitute  a  community  like 
this,  how  few  act  and  live  as  if  this  doctrine  were  ever 
present  to  their  minds  and  hearts.  Can  we  wonder 
then  at  the  unhappiness  of  so  large  a  portion  of  man- 
kind? Are  not  those  who  are  fretful,  peevish  and 
complaining,  the  victims,  in  many  cases,  of  former 
error,  or  of  existing  infirmity  of  disposition?  Do 
they  not  neglect  the  true  philosophy  of  life  as  well  as 
<^  Christianity  ?  Do  they  do  unto  their  neighbors  as 
they  woald  tbey  should  do  unto  them?  Are  they 
kindly,  afi&ble  and  generous  ?  Or  are  they  peevish, 
harsh  and  ill-natured  ?  Do  they  sympathize  with  the 
a£9icted,  and  endeavor  to  mitigate  their  sufferings ;  or 
do  they  rejoice  at  the  distresses  of  their  fellow - 
creatures ;  or  at  least  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  appeals 
that  are  made  for  sympathy  and  relief?  Do  they,  in 
their  domestic  relations,  endeavor  to  impart  happiness, 
to  reciprocate  affection,  to  render  home  the  chosen 
spot  where  all  the  gentler  virtues  may  cluster  and 
ccsnoentrate  ?  Or  do  they  play  the  tyrant  with  wife 
and  children,  and  then  charge  the  disquiet  and  anxiety 
of  the  household  upon  the  patient  and  the  suffering? 
These  are  questions,  which,  answered  in  the  true 
spirit,  will  tell  the  whole  story  of  much  of  the  discon- 
tent and  infelicity  of  human  existence. 

We  are  ourselves  the  authors  of  much  that  annoys 
us.  "  If,"  in  the  language  of  an  emitient  writer,  "  we 
would  judge  others  as  leniently  as  we  judge  our- 
selves— if  we  would  but  mark  our  own  filings  as 
critically  and  minutely  as  we  mark  those  of  our  neigh- 
bon — should  we  not  then  be  more  charitable  ?  And 
what  gives  us  so  clear  an  insight  into  the  defects  of 
othei%  but  that  the  seeds  of  the  same  defi^cts  are  \ti 
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our  own  bosoms,  and  we  know  them  from  their  re- 
semblance, though  we  own  it  not.  And  what  makes 
us  oppose  them,  but  that  they  cross  our  interests, 
encounter  our  defects,  and  shock  and  thwart  us  in 
our  onward  path."  We  do  not  with  sufficient  rigi- 
lance  watch  and  control  our  passions  and  impulses. 
We  act  too  thoughtlessly,  too  heedlessly,  and  without 
due  reflection.  We  charge  against  the  world,  or  the 
individuals  more  immediately  around  us,  anxieties 
and  perplexities  which  in  many  cases  originate  with 
ourselves.  The  experience  of  our  own  conduct  is  lost 
upon  us.  The  convictions  of  our  own  minds  are  not 
sufficiently  heeded.  We  know  the  right  path,  but  we 
do  not  pursue  it.  We  admire  and  appiaud  the  gentler 
humanities,  and  yet  we  daily  outrage  and  violate 
them.  Let  us  then  endeavor  to  remedy  this  condition 
of  things.  Let  us  strive  to  do  good  as  well  for  itself 
as  for  the  blessings  that  are  sure  to  follow  it.  Let  us 
guard  and  restrain  our  passions  I  Let  us  admit  and 
remedy  our  errors  and  weaknesses]  Let  us  commence 
with  an  effort  to  impart  pleasure,  to  add  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  beings  immediately  confided  to  our  charge, 
or  in  any  degree  under  our  influence — such  as  our 
friends,  our  relatives,  our  neighbors,  and  the  com- 
panions with  whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of  associating  I 
They  doubtless  have  discovered  and  lamented  the  evil 
features  of  our  disposition  and  character.  Let  us  sur- 
prise them  by  a  change  for  the  better !  Let  us  show 
them  that  we  not  only  understand  the  true  art,  the 
real  philosophy  of  life,  but  that  we  endeavor  to  illus- 
trate the  theory  and  doctrine  by  conduct  and  example! 
Let  us,  in  short,  while  striving  to  bless  and  brighten 
the  lives  of  others,  create  for  ourselves  a  source  of 
true,  pure  and  unfailing  happiness. 


**  TIeld  to  the  phantMj— ihoQ  tinnctt ;  redit  it,  H«  wiU  «ld  that.*' 

IT  is  curions  to  see  How  some  people  annoy  them« 
selves  without  a  cause,  and  imagine  a  thousand 
evils  to  exist  or  to  threaten  them  which  have  being 
only  in  a  diseased  fancy.  The  truth  is,  all  are  more 
or  less  affected  in  the  way  described.  There  are 
moments  when  the  wisest,  the  best,  the  most  philo« 
sophic,  give  way  to  moodiness  of  spirit,  look  at  the 
world  through  a  discolored  medium,  and  conceive  that 
they  are  the  most  unfortunate  of  mankind.  The  con- 
dition of  the  body  no  doubt  affects  the  mind;  and 
thus  physical  debility  or  illness  will  often  induce  an 
individual  to  suppose  that  many  misfortunes  are  at 
hand  which  are  by  no  means  likely  to  occur.  It  is 
through  the  agency  of  such  depressing  and  bewilder- 
ing causes  that  many  an  act  of  madness  and  despair  is 
committed,  and  that  even  self-murder  is  resorted  to, 
to  escape  the  shadowy  demons  of  the  brain.  The  vic- 
tims of  this  phantasm  are  entitled  to  our  liveliest  sym- 
pathy; but  they  should,  nevertheless,  wrestle  man- 
fully, with  a  resolute  and  a  Christian  spirit,  against 
moodiness  so  depressing  and  disheartening.  Other- 
wise, they  will  sooner  or  later  become  bankrupts  in 
health  and  in  happiness.  A  diseased  imagination,  a 
clouded  mind,  are  indeed  among  the  most  deplorable 
of  calamities ;  and  every  tendency  to  such  depression 
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and  melancholy,  should  be  eamestlj  and  yigorouslj 
resisted 

But  there  is  another  feature  of  this  disposition  U 
torture  one's  self  unnecessarily,  that  deserves  to  b 
mentioned.  We  have  an  individual  in  our  mind's  ey^ 
at  the  present  moment,  whose  case  may  be  quoted  b] 
way  of  illustration.  He  is  "  one  of  the  best  natuiec 
men  alive,"  full  of  kindness  and  benevolence,  and  ye 
nervous,  sensitive  and  fretM.  He  is  constantly  aik 
noying  himself  with  imaginary  evils — applying  re 
marks  to  his  own  case  which  were  never  intended  foi 
him,  and  discovering  in  the  looks  of  neighbors  anic 
friends,  something  suspicious,  significant,  and  calca 
lated  to  produce  uneasiness.  Even  in  free  and  sociai 
conversations  he  fancies  that  "such  a  hint"  was  in 
tended  for  him;  and,  coloring  up  for  the  moment 
he  sometimes  attempts  to  explain  or  reply,  and  thi 
chances  are  ten  to  one  that  he  makes  the  matter  worse 
The  newspaper  essays  of  the  day  sometimes  put  hin 
in  a  fever ;  for  he  fancies,  strangely  enough,  that  th( 
authors  have  heard  of  his  private  history,  have  beei 
able  to  glance  into  his  mind  and  heart,  have  selectee 
his  follies  and  frailties  as  the  theme  of  their  haatj 
sketches.  Not  long  since  an  article  appeared  in  on< 
of  the  public  journal?,  in  which  a  particular  foible  ol 
society  was  commented  upon,  in  terms  of  no  litik 
severity,  and  the  writer,  by  way  of  illustration,  cite^ 
a  supposed  example.  The  sketch — as  we  happen  tc 
know — was  wholly  imaginary ;  but  some  mischievoui 
wag,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  infirmity  of  oui 
friend,  enclosed  the  article  in  "  black  lines"  and  senj 
it  to  the  address  of  the  nervous  gentleman.  He  had 
before  glanced  over  it  with  little  attention,  and  wiib 
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Boareely  a  thought  as  to  its  application  to  himself. 
Bat,  another  having  discovered  that  Tie  was  the 
original,  that  his  weakness  had  become  so  palpable  as 
to  make  it  a  fit  subject  for  newspaper  portraiture,  he 
was  sadly  annoyed.  The  worst  of  it  was — and  this 
may  be  referred  to  as  another  weakness  and  folly — ^he 
oould  not  temain  satisfied  until  he  had  called  on 
dozens  of  his  frieods,  pointed  their  attention  to  the 
offending  sketch,  and  argued  at  length  as  to  its  inao- 
curacyi  inapplicability  and  severity.  Some  of  them 
laughed  at  the  whole  afikir,  and  said  that  it  had  no 
allusion  to  him,  while  others,  for  such  is  the  way  of 
the  world,  only  endeavored  to  make  the  matter  worse, 
and  to  excite  still  forther  the  diseased  imaginaticm  of 
the  morbidly  sensitive  and  unnecessarily  aggrieved. 

A  still  more  forcible  illustration  of  this  disposition 
to  misapply,  occurred  with  our  friend  a  few  years 
since.  He  attended  the  church  in  which  he  had  a 
pew,  and  over  which  the  Eev.  Dr.  B.,  now  no  more, 
presided.  The  discourse  was  not  only  admirable  in  its 
general  tone  and  tendency,  but  in  its  application,  it 
was  what  is  usually  called  "  searching."  Our  friend 
listened  for  a  while  with  ordinary  attention,  until  a 
remark  fell  from  the  speaker  which  seemed  to  arouse 
him  like  an  electric  shock.  He  instantly  turned  his 
ey^  in  an  earnest  manner  toward  the  pulpit,  opened 
his  ears  to  their  full  tension,  and  became  convinced,  as 
the  clergyman  proceeded,  that  the  sermon  was  intended 
expressly  for  hirrij  that  he  had  been  selected  out  as  the 
theme  of  the  discourse,  and  that  his  errors  and  infirmi- 
ties were  the  topics  of  comment  and  animadversion. 
He  became  so  excited  before  the  sermon  was  over, that 
lie  oould  scarcely  keep  his  seat^  and  at  its  dose  he 
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his  hat  and  roshed  out  of  the  church.  The  rest  of  tkie 
day  he  was  in  a  sad  frame  of  mind,  for  he  felt  oonr- 
vinoed  that  he  had  been  held  up  before  the  whole  con- 
gregation in  such  a  way,  that  every  one  must  haTe 
seen  that  he  was  particularly  alluded  to.  He  argued 
with  himself  that  he  had  always  had  a  very  high 
opinion  of  Dr.  B.;  he  had  been  a  regular  attendant  for 
years  at  the  church  in  which  he  preached,  and  althougk 
it  was  proper  in  a  clergyman  to  denounce  error  and 
vice  in  general  terms,  he  had  no  right  to  make  any 
particular  member  of  his  congregation  the  subject  of 
emphatic  remarks,  and  in  a  manner  so  pointed  toc^ 
as  to  hold  him  up  to  recognition.  He  hesitated  for 
some  time,  and  then  determined  to  visit  the  doctor 
and  ask  an  explanation.  At  the  interview  which  en- 
sued,  the  clergyman  manifested  the  greatest  surprise. 
The  sermon  was  intended  for  no  individual  in  parti- 
cular, was  designed  to  be  general,  and  certainly  it  was 
the  fiirthest  from  his  thoughts  to  single  out  any  mem- 
ber  of  his  congregation.  The  complainant  stammered, 
and  was  evidently  confused  and  abashed,  but  the  dor* 
gyman  relieved  him  by  a  kind  word  or  two,  and  he 
left  the  house  in  a  much  more  agreeable  frame  of 
mind.  On  his  way  home  he  met  another  member  of 
the  same  church,  and  they  walked  on  for  several 
squares  together.  Soon  the  sermon  of  the  preoeding 
Sabbath  became  the  topic  of  conversation. 

''  How  did  you  like  it?"  said  Mr.  A.— the  hero  of 
our  sketch. 

''  Pretty  well,"  said  Mr.  B.,  hesitating  somewha^t 
"  but  didn't  you  think  it  was  rather  personal  ?" 

''  Yes,"  replied  the  other,  somewhat  confljaed-^aod 
the  old  suspicion  immediately  coming  hack — '^I  did 
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It  was  too  much  so-^entirelj  too  much  so— elergy- 
men  should  be  more  careful." 

"You  are  right — very  right" — rejoined  Mr. B., 
warming  up— "  every  member  of  the  congregation 
was  insulted  by  such  a  discourse." 

''  Yes,  yes — ^but  (looking  into  the  other's  face  with 
timidity  and  apprehension)  who  did  you  think  he 
meant?" 

^'  Mocard  /"  exclaimed  Mr.  B.,  ''  why  Tiie  to  be  sure ; 
who  else?" 

^  Ah  1"  said  the  other,  his  tone  immediately  chang- 
ing, ''you  have  made  a  mistake.  I  have  reason  to 
know  that  your  suspicion  is  wholly  unfounded." 

^  How  can  you  make  such  a  statement?  Who  told 
you  that  I  was  not  meant  ?"  inquired  Mr.  B. 

<'  The  clergyman  himself"  answered  the  other. 
"The  truth  is,  I  foolishly  supposed  that  /was  alluded 
to,  and  have  just  been  to  the  house  of  our  pastor  for 
an  explanation.  He  assured  me  that  he  alluded  to  no 
member  of  the  congregation,  that  the  sermon  was 
general  in  its  character,  and  that  however  anxious  he 
might  be  to  reform  sinners  and  induce  the  erring  to 
mend  their  ways,  he  nevertheless  endeavored  to  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  strict  propriety,  and  to  avoid 
with  scrupulous  care,  every  thing  like  offensive  per- 
sonality." 

The  two  fiiends  congratulated  each  other  upon  the 
explanation,  at  the  same  time  admitted  that  they  had 
behaved  like  any  but  wise  men  in  the  affidr,  and 
pafomised  to  act  with  more  discretion  for  the  future. 

Are  there  any  Mr.  A.'s  or  Mr.  B.'s  among  our  read- 
en?  Are  there  any  whose  real  grievances  are  so  &\i; 
Ast  they  are  induced  to  ftmcy  oauses  of  Auahappiness  ? 
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Are  there  any  who  are  torturing  themselTeB 
phantoms — mere  creations  of  a  morbid  imagination? 
There  are— there  are — ^and  to  all  such  we  commend 
the  following  passage  from  a  popular  author : 

"  Come,  rovM  thee,  lad  one  I— *tts  not  w«ll 

To  l«t  th«  ■pltlt  brood 
ThUM  darklj  o*er  Um  earw  tlukk  cwoll 

JAW*  exmwnt  to  »  flood. 
An  brookf,  and  torrenti,  rlTort,  all 
InereMe  tho  gulf  in  whUh  thoj  fUl, 
Sneh  ULOnghto,  hf  gftOiorlnf  np  tiio  zUU 
Of  loMor  grleti,  sproad  imI  IUm, 
And  with  their  gloomy  ehadee  eoneeal 
The  UndmetlEi  Hope  wonld  elee  remL" 


fm  intiUt. 


''The  roee  that  bloomi  in  Shnron*e  Tele, 

And  ioente  the  pnrple  momlng'e  braeth, 
Hay  In  the  ahndee  of  erening  fldl. 

And  bend  ite  erlmaon  heed  in  death ; 
And  Cdxfr  onee  amid  the  tomb, 

May  like  the  blnahing  roee  deoay. 
Bat  itill  the  mind— the  mind  shall  bloom. 

When  time  and  natnre  (hde  away ; 
And  then,  amid  a  holier  ephere. 

Where  eerapha  bow,  with  deepeet  awe. 
When  iite  in  majesty  seTora^ 

The  author  of  Btemal  law. 
The  ransomed  of  the  earth  with  Joy, 

Shall  in  their  robes  of  beauty  eom^ 
And  find  a  rest  without  alloy. 

Amid  the  Chrlstiaa's  happy  home.*'— Jtowi 

IT  is  a  custom  with  many  of  our  citizens  to  oelebrste 
bridal,  birthday,  or  kindred  anniversaries,  and  on 
Buoh  occasions  to  call  around  them  the  members  of 
their  families;  for  the  purpose  of  xntoehanging  aote  of 
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indiieH,  strengtheDing  tlie  ties  of  consanguinity,  and 

imenting  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  affection.    The 

utom  is  a  good  one,  and  is  fraught  vrith  happy, 

cial,  and  moral  consequences.    Life  is  greatly  sweet- 

Led  by  such  means,  household  virtues  are  encouraged, 

mtle  affections  are  fostered,  and  friends,  relatives, 

id  home  become  more  and  more  endeared.    Espe- 

ally  is  this  habit  a  proper  one,  with  the  heads  of 

milies  whose  children  are  sometimes  scattered  fiur 

id  wide,  with  varying  fortunes,  some  in  prosperity, 

hers  in  adversity,  others  borne  down  by  affliction, 

id  others  again  elevated  into  positions  of  power  and 

Aportance.    It  is  a  happy  thing  to  see  such  a  family 

Yunite    occasionally  round   the   parent    hearth,   to 

vtice  ^'the  return  to  its  bosom  of  beloved  members," 

d  see  them  paying  a  joint  tribute  of  respect  and  of 

;aid  to  the  gray-headed  parents,  who  cannot,  in  the 

tmon  course  of  nature,  remain  much  longer  among 

children  of  men.    The  feelings  of  the  heart,  the 

of  kindred,  the  associations  of  home,  all  the  milder 

anities  of  our  nature,  all  that  grew  with  us  in  our 

^hood  and  became  part  of  our  character,  before  we 

led  in  the  pecuniary  or  ambitious  struggles  of  the 

1^  should  be  revived,  brought  back,  and  kept  fresh 

ery  fitting  means  in  our  power.    Let  us  become 

nd  dead  to  these  associations,  and  we  shall  also 

U>rpid  and  indifferent  to  the  finer  and  purer  ele* 

of  our  nature.    Let  the  afiections  of  the  heart 

Jen  out — let  the  recollections  of  youth  fiul  to 

nnotion — let  the  songs,  the  sounds  and  the 

ons  of  our  earlier  days  be  regarded  as  idle, 

%  and  unimportant,  and  we  shall  have  changed 

nature — and  in  most  casts  for  the  worse. 
1ft 
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It  has  been  beautifully  said  that  'Hhe  grand  natoral 
feature  of  northern  life,  is  a  conquered  winter.  And 
this  applies  equally  to  life  individuallj,  to  fiunily  liGa^ 
and  to  that  of  individual  persons.  It  so  readily  freezes 
and  grows  stiff— snow  so  soon  Mis  upon  the  heart ; 
and  Winter  makes  his  power  felt  as  much  within  as 
without  the  house.  In  order  to  keep  it  warm  within 
— ^in  order  that  life  may  flourish  and  grow,  it  is  need- 
ful to  preserve  the  holy  fire  ever  burning.  Love  must 
not  turn  to  ashes  or  die  out  If  it  do,  then  all  is  labor 
and  heaviness,  and  one  may  as  well  do  nothing  but 
sleep.  But,  if  fire  be  borrowed  firom  Heaven,  this  will 
not  happen,  then  our  house  and  heart  will  be  warm, 
and  life  bloom  incessantly,  and  a  thousand  cares  will 
become  rich  sources  of  joy  to  alL"  Ambition,  with 
its  giddiest  heights  and  its  greenest  laurels,  cannot 
compare  in  its  enjoyments  with  those  pure  and  holier 
emotions  which  have  their  source  in  the  deeper  and 
warmer  wells  of  the  heart.  Wealth  and  its  influence 
may  purchase  and  achieve  much,  but  it  cannot  bring 
back  truth  and  sensibility,  cannot  excite  those  extatie 
sensations  which  live  only  amid  the  atmosphere  of 
home  joys,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  purer  sensibili- 
ties. The  heart  is  in  many  cases  too  much  neglected. 
The  world  is  artificial  and  hollow,  and  much  of  the 
glitter,  and  pomp,  and  parade  which  excite  the  envy 
and  dazzle  the  imagination  of  the  superficial  and  the 
idle,  is  not  based  upon  those  true  and  sublime  enjoy- 
ments which  spring  from  the  kindlier  feelings  properly 
directed,  those  gentle  amenities,  sensibilities  and  reci- 
procities, which  are  to  be  found  only  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  a  peaceful,  calm,  and  virtuous  home. 

^'  The  heart  and  its  affections,"  says  Tupper,  ^  never 
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4fe.^  They  not  only  influence  our  destinj  here,  but 
hereafter.  We  may  have  enjoyments  of  sense,  of 
sound,  and  of  excitement.  But  these  are  empty  and 
hollow,  compared  with  the  delicious  feelings  which 
spring  from  the  exercise  of  benevolence,  good- will,  true 
humanity,  and  sincere  affection.  *'  Ah  1"  says  a  favorite 
author  of  ours,  '*  if  we  only  understood  how  near  to  us 
Providence  has  placed  these  fountains  of  our  happi- 
ness— ^if  we  liad  only  understood  this  from  the  days 
of  our  childhood  upward,  acted  upon  it,  profited  by  it, 
OUT  lives  would  then  seldom  lead  thro\^h  dry  wilder- 
nesses. Happy  are  those  children  whose  eyes  are 
early  opened  by  parents  and  home,  to  the  rich  activity 
of  life.  They  will  then  experience  what  sweetness  and 
joy  and  peace  can  flow  out  of  family  relation8-*>-out 
of  the  heartfelt  union  between  brothers  and  sisters — 
between  parents  and  children, — and  they  will  experi-. 
ence  how  these  relations,  carefully  cherished  in  youth, 
will  become  blessings  for  our  maturer  years." 

Let  us  then  cultivate  these  by  every  means  in  our 
power.  Let  us  have  our  innocent  home  festivals, 
and  occasionally  call  together  around  the  generous 
board  or  the  family  fire-side,  the  beings  who  have 
grown  up  with  us,  under  whose  influence  and  example 
we  have  become  what  we  are,  as  well  as  the  little  ones 
who  look  up  to  us  with  respect  and  affection,  and 
who,  at  some  future  period,  vrill  turn  back  with  delight- 
ful remembrance  to  the  old-fashioned  household 
gatherings. 
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A  DAY  or  two  ago,  while  passing  along  one  <^ 
our  principal  streets,  we  heard  a  lad,  who  with, 
a  companion  was  carrying  home  a  piece  of  furniture^ 
expatiating  with  quite  a  burst  of  youthful  eloquence 
upon  the  pleasures  of  idleness.  He  pictured  a  con- 
dition of  independent  indolence  as  the  only  true  state 
of  human  felicity,  and  amused  his  fellow  apprentice 
not  a  little  with  speculations  as  to  his  plans  of  frolic 
and  enjoyment  should  he  ever  have  nothing  to  do — 
should  the  period  ever  arrive  when  he  could  walk  the 
streets  or  lounge  at  the  corner,  according  to  the  bent 
of  his  inclination  I  Alas  I  for  the  error  of  the  young 
enthusiast  He  had  not  realized  the  philosophy  of 
Charles  Lamb,  who  in  one  of  his  letters  says — ^'No 
work  is  worse  than  overwork  I  bragged  formerly  that 
I  could  not  have  too  much  time.  I  have  a  surfeit 
With  few  years  to  come  the  days  are  wearisome."  We 
agree  with  the  author  of ''  Elia,"  that  there  is  not  a 
more  wretched  being  on  earth  than  the  mere  idler — 
the  individual  who  has  nothing  to  do — whose  very 
thoughts  are  torpid,  who  finds  it  irksome  and  difficult 
to  "  kill  time" ;  and  who  is  thus  subjected  to  a  thou- 
sand temptations,  and  as  many  fits  of  nervousness  and 
ennui,  who  retires  to  rest  at  night,  scarcely  needing 
repose,  whose  slumber  is  fitful  and  unrefreshing,  and 
(246) 
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who  wakes  in  the  morning,  and  is  puzzled  to  know 
how  to  employ  the  hours  of  the  day.  To  such,  the 
present  is  without  enjoyment,  and  the  future  wrapped 
in  gloom.  Shadowy  and  unhealthy  &ncies  constantly 
intrude,  the  body  loses  its  activity,  and  the  mind 
goffers  irom  the  physical  debility. 

Some  one  has  said  truly  and  beautiAilly,  that  "  the 
choicest  fiivors  of  Heayen  are  reserved  for  those  who 
kbor."  It  is  the  destiny  of  man,  and  if  he  attempt  to 
war  against  his  destiny,  he  will  find  the  phantom  of 
happiness,  let  him  seek  it  however  earnestly,  fleeting 
ftirther  and  ibrther  &om  his  grasp.  We  believe  with 
a  celebrated  writer,  that  "  there  is  no  existence  so  con- 
tent as  that  whose  present  is  engrossed  by  employ- 
ment, and  whose  future  is  filled  by  some  strong  hope, 
the  truth  of  which  is  never  proved.  Toil  and  illusion 
ire  the  only  secrets  to  make  life  tolerable."  The  pur- 
rait  is  every  thing.  Let  us  occupy  the  mind,  let  us 
be  engaged  in  the  accomplishment  of  some  cherished 
object,  and  let  the  soul  be  absorbed  in  the  delightM 
visions  connected  with  the  promised  and  looked-for 
result  and  triumph,  and  we  shall  be  comparatively 
happy.  This  doctrine  will  apply  to  almost  every  con- 
dition of  life.  Happiness,  we  should  remember,  varies 
iooording  to  circumstances.  The  man  of  an  educated 
and  refined  taste,  derives  enjoyment  firom  many  kinds 
of  intellectual  occupation  and  indulgence,  that  would 
seem  tame  and  wearisome  to  the  individual  of  com- 
paratively meagre  and  moderate  acquirements.  We 
are  bom,  moreover,  with  different  powers,  and  tastes, 
and  appetites,  and  these  again,  are  influenced  by  oir- 
eomstanoes,  by  education,  and  by  the  society  in  which 
we  have  moved  and  mingled. 

We  think  it  is  James,  who  says,  ^'it  ia  a^erf  t9E»i^ 
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theuglx  a  yery  old  mistake,  to  imagine  that  there  in 
the  same  disparity  in  the  enjoyment  of  existence,  as 
in  the  distribution  of  fortune's  gifts."  And  we  believe 
with  him  that  the  poor  laborer,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  is  much  happier  than  the  rich  idler.  ''Had 
you,"  he  continues,  ''  witnessed  as  I  have  done,  the 
etmu%  the  dejection,  the  misery  of  the  wealthy  and 
the  great,  you  would  have  thought  them  much  more 
worthy  of  compassion  than  the  plowmen  who  whistle 
in  their  fields.  And  sure  it  is  that  you  rarely  hsar 
t)f  a  laborer  committing  suicide  even  to  avoid  starva- 
tion, while  many  a  grandee  has  blown  out  his  brains 
that  he  may  escape  from  his  riches,  his  luxurieSi  and 
the  intolerable  wretchedness  that  arises  from  the  want 
of  a  want"  This  is  all  true — ^and  as  forcible  as  true. 
If,  therefore,  we  desire  to  be  happy,  let  us  employ 
ourselves  as  usefUlly  and  profitably  as  possible.  I^ 
in  administering  to  our  own  fortunes,  we  can  promote 
the  wel&re  of  mankind — so  much  the  better — ^for  thus, 
we  shall  create  and  enjoy  a  new  delight  If  we  desire 
to  see  our  children  glide  along  the  path  of  life,  in  a 
contented,  cheerful  and  happy  spirit — ^let  us,  while 
they  are  young,  inculcate  lessons  and  habits  of  in- 
tegrity and  industry.  Such  habits  will,  in  the  end, 
prove  far  more  valuable  than  gold."  They  will  fbmish 
our  of&pring  with  a  constant  source  of  independence, 
a  fountain  of  perpetual  happiness,  and  at  the  tame 
time,  prevent  them  firom  becoming  idlers,  drones,  and 
finally  outcasts  of  society.  The  best  legacy  that  a 
fitther  can  leave  his  children,  may  be  briefly  eummed 
up  thus :  principles  of  rectitude,  habits  of  industryi 
cheerfulness  of  disposition,  respect  for  the  Isws^ 
attachment  to  country,  love  of  virtue,  and  fiuth  in 
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*'  W«  i»M  oat  from  tho  eltj*o  fertriah  ham. 
To  And  rafrethmont  ia  tho  oUont  woods ; 
And  luUaro,  thAt  is  boMitlM  «ad  damh, 

Llko  ft  eool  sloop  opon  tho  palseo  broods ; 
Tot  OTon  thoro,  »  rsotlooo  thoag ht  will  stool. 
To  toooh  fho  iadoLoiit  hoort  that  it  most  vm." 


M 


AN  shotdd  go  forth  into  the  fields  and  valleTS 
during  the  early  months  of  Spring,  when  all 

*'  Is  blooming  and  bonorolo&t** 

The  season  when- 

"  rrom  tho  moist  moodow  to  tho  withor'd  hill, 
Lod  hj  tho  breoso  the  TlTld  Tordare  rans, 
And  swoUo  and  doepona  to  tho  ohorlah*d  070. 
Tho  gmrdoB  glows  and  fills  tho  llboral  air 
With  laTlsh  fragranoo ;  whilo  tho  promiood  froit 
Liofl  yot  a  littlo  ombrjro,  onporooiTod, 
Within  its  erimsoa  folds.    Kow  from  tho  town 
Barlod  in  smoke  and  sloop  and  noioomo  damps, 
Oft  lot  mo  wandor  o'or  tho  dowj  flolds. 
Whore  freshness  breathes,  and  dash  tho  trembling  drops 
From  tho  boat  bash,  ao  throagh  tho  Tordaat  man 
Of  awootbiiar  hedges  I  porsoo  mj  walk. " 

We  should  shake  oS  city  associations,  the  hum  and 
din  of  the  busy  multitude  with  their  thousand  avoca* 
tions,  and  linger  for  a  few  hours  among  pure,  calm, 
quiet,  heart-touching  and  spirit-elevating  scenes.  The 
student  should  throw  aside  his  books,  and  go  forth  to 
inhale  the  fresh  and  health-inspiring  atmosphere — 
The  toiler  in  cities  should  hurry  away  from  the  sound 
of  the  nammer,  the  forge  and  the  loom,  and,  wandering 
for  a  few  miles  into  the  country,  pause,  amid  the 
groves, 

*<Ood'iflnit«Bptoi,'' 
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and  there  give  utterance  to  thoughts,  feelings  and  as* 
pirations,  that  will  not  harmonize  and  are  not  con- 
genial with  brick  walls,  narrow  streets,  circumscribed 
views,  and  all  the  turmoil  and  confusion  of  the  work- 
ing-day world  of  a  great  commercial  city.  The  heart 
must  be  cold,  dull  and  torpid  that  is  not  melted  and 
subdued,  as  well  as  awed  and  excited  into  religious 
admiration  by  a  communion  with  nature, — ^by  a  survey 
of  the  outspread  and  picturesque  scenes  of  rural  life,-— 
valleyy  slope  and  meadow,  cotti^e  and  famii  glidioig 
stream  and  browsing  cattle,  tall  hills  and  thickly 
foliaged  woods,  the  bright,  blue  sky  bending  above^ 
and  not  a  sound  breaking  upon  the  ear,  save  the  carol 
of  a  bird,  the  hum  of  an  insect,  or  the  echo  of  some 
distant  movement  of  man  or  vehicle.  It  is  at  such 
times  and  amid  such  scenes,  that  we  not  only  feel  the 
divinity  within  us,  but  that  we  see  the  hand  of  the 
Creator  in  many  a  visible  form — from  the  modest, 
lowly  and  beautiful  flower  that  we  crush  beneath  our 
feet,  to  the  broad  and  blazing  luminary  of  day,  as  he 
holds  his  onward  course  in  the  heavens. 

While  we  see  and  feel  these  influences,  moreover, — 
while  the  Maker  of  Heaven  and  of  Earth  is  present,  as 
it  were,  in  all  his  works— while  so  broad  and  compre* 
hensive  a  view  is  before  us,  our  own  comparative  in- 
'  iigniflcance  in  the  scale  of  creation  is  felt  and  appreci- 
ated— the  perishing  things  of  mere  earthly  pursuits 
are  recognized  and  acknowledged — the  spirit  wanders 
forth  on  the  wings  of  Thought,  of  Hope  and  of  Faith, 
and  the  belief  steals  upon  us  that  if  the  vital  power  is 
regulated  year  after  year,  upon  the  £m»  of  tiie 
earth,  in  the  grass-blade,  in  the  forest,  and  in  the  many 
teeming  forms  of  nature, — so  also  will  theie  oome 
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aiother  life  to  man's  existence,  and  the  frail  dnst  of  his 
iBortalitj  will  assume  a  brighter  and  a  purer  shape, 
and  be  animated  with  a  new  existence  by  the  same 
master-hand  that  garnishes  so  beautifully  year  after 
year,  the  fields,  the  forests  and  the  flowers.  It  is 
good  to  go  forth  occasionally,  to  refresh  our  minds 
and  hearts  by  communing  with  Nature.  Amid  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  the  crowd,  our  yiews  are  apt  to 
become  narrow  and  limited.  We  are  apt  to  grow 
worldly  and  mercenary — to  fancy  that  our  lijEe  is  con- 
fined to  ceitain  objects  of  everyday  pursuit  and  occu- 
patioii|  that  gain  in  a  monetary  sense,  is  the  chief  end  of 
man — that  fkshion  is  a  subject  of  deep  and  grave  im- 
portance— that  a  peculiar  kind  of  dress  is  essential — 
in  short  we  become  artificial  beings,  living  in  an  arti- 
ficial atmosphere,  and  governed  and  influenced  by  the 
customs,  habits,  and  regulations  of  the  little  circle  to 
which  we  are  confined,  either  by  our  business  or  by 
our  position  in  society.  If  we  discharge  our  ordinary 
duties,  we  are  disposed  to  fancy  that  we  are  living  up 
to  all  our  obligations,  and  are  pursuing  the  course 
suited  as  well  for  this  world  as  the  next.  And  yet, 
these  scenes  and  circumstances  become  dull,  formal  and 
without  proper  influence  upon  us,  from  their  regularity, 
and  the  little  feeling  and  reflection  they  excite.  But 
let  us  be  brought  more  immediately  in  connection  with 
the  Creator  and  his  works — more  directly  in  the 
presence  of  the  Deity,  let  us  on  the  ocean 

'<  See  God  in  clonds  and  hear  him  in  the  wind," 

— 1^  us  wander  by  the  rock-botmd  shore,  and  gaze 
out  upon  an  interminable  range  of  sea  and  sky — steal 
away  firom  the  crowded  oityy  hdd  communion  witk 
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:Natare  in  her  many  aspeots  in  the  oonntrj,  and  hi 
examine  the  various  processes  of  vegetation,  and- 
tbe  bursting  bud,  the  opening  leaf^  the  blooming  flon 
trace  the  hand  of  Deity  in  many  a  delicate^  bencAc 
and  godlike  work.  Thus  we  shall  feel  that  the  m 
Omnipotent  Power  that  orders  and  acoompliaha 
change'of  seasons, 

"  WbMU  Ui«  tUent  0p1i«r««, 
Works  la  the  duBbtn  of  tk»  dMp^** 

and  sustains  the  life  of  man,  is  capable  of  elevating 
firailness  of  humanity  to  a  higher,  holier,  and  hapj 
state  of  being — a  condition  where  there  shall  be  ] 
petual  Spring — eternal  youth — 

*'  life  nadMajiiif— I0T6  wUhonl  tiloj, 
Pdio  lowing  Jo  J— «nd  bapplBoas  linoort.  *' 


%  Somtg  fieir;  or,  tbe  l^wk  of  ^roopni 

•«PlABt  VlrlM^  and  OoBt«l*li  tho  rmt" 

•<Both«l  holdf  telfho  goUoB  ■«% 
And  Utm  oontoatodlj  between 

The  little  and  the  great, 
FoeU  aot  the  waate  that  plaeh  the  poor. 
Nor  plafnee  that  haant  the  rich  maa'e  door, 
Kmbitterinr  all  hie  etate."— OMOfMr**  EoraeB. 

WE  recently  chanced  to  be  among  a  cirde 
friends,  when  intelligence  was  announced  i 
an  acquaintance  had  just  Mien  heir  to  an  imnM 
fortune — a  fortune  large  enough  to  yield  an  inoooe 
at  least  twenty  thousand  dollars  per  annum.   Tfao-o 
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^nns&m  immediatelj  became  quite  animated,  and 
mlmosi  ererj  one  nttered  an  expression  of  soarcelj 
concealed  enTj,  at  what  seemed  to  be  considered  as  the 
lemarkabljr  good  luck  of  the  happy  heir.  One  indi- 
Tidual,  however,  took  a  more  thonghtfiil  and  ad- 
monitory view  of  the  subject,  and  said  that  while  ''  he 
hoped  that  the  recipient  of  so  large  an  estate  wonld 
prove  worthy  of  it — would  prove  competent  to  wrestle 
with  and  triumph  over  the  temptatiana  o/prosperity,  such 
a  task^  neverthelesSi  required  more  than  an  ordinary 
e£Ebrt  Adversity," — he  continued, — *'is  the  lot  of 
man.  There  are  none  of  us  who  have  not  experienced 
it  in  some  degree, — none  who  have  not  suffered, — 
none  who  have  not  been  disappointed.  And  hence,  as 
step  by  step  we  progress  in  the  journey  of  life,  we  be- 
come fitted  for  the  perils  and  vicissitudes  which 
surround  its  path.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  aiuidenly 
enriched.  They  are  not  only  apt  to  forget  themselves, 
their  powers  and  respoDsibilities,  but  their  duties  and 
accountability  to  Providence ;  and  hence  they  rush  on 
blindly  and  madly,  until  admonished  by  sickness  or 
calamity,  or  overwhelmed  by  profligacy  and  dissipa- 
tion. The  fortunate  individual  just  alluded  to,  is  yet 
quite  young.  He  knows  little  of  himself  and  less  of 
the  world.  He  has  experienced  few  trials,  been  sub- 
jected to  few  temptationa  Naturally  kind  hearted 
and  well-disposed,  he  is  at  the  present  moment,  doubt- 
less, full  of  generous  and  benevolent  views,  and  deter- 
mined so  to  expend  his  surplus  income,  as  shall  prove 
that  he  understands  his  position  and  responsibilities, 
and  has  proper  sympathies  for  his  fellow-men.  Never- 
theless, even  thus  early  in  his  career  of  wealth,  visions 
ipf  vanity,  pomp  and  pride  occasionally  float,  befixre  his 
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imagination,  parasites  and  &Ise  friends  whisper  adtda- 
tion  into  his  ears,  and  he  finds  it  difficult  to  resist 
advice  which  seems  to  be  given  firom  motiyes  of  a 
truly  and  purely  disinterested  character.  And  here  I 
pause,"  said  the  thoughtful  observer,  ''lest  I  should 
be  considered  a  croaker;  and  still  it  is  right  that  I 
should  add  that  in  this  matter,  I  speak  in  some  dq^ree 
from  experience.  I  was  left  a  handsome  fortune  before 
I  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  consequence  Wtts, 
that  I  became  idle,  dissolute,  prodigal— and  before  I 
reached  thirty  I  was  a  beggar,  nay,  if  orse.  I  had  ooti- 
tracted  habits  which  I  found  very  difficult  to  shake  off 
Still  I  was  young,  in  tolerable  health,  rallied,  made  a 
vigorous  effi>rt,  and  after  a  bitter  and  fearftd  straggle 
of  one  or  two  years,  escaped  the  shoals  and  quicksajuds 
by  which  I  was  surrounded.  Prospsbitt  unmaimed 
me,  made  me  a  lounger,  an  idler,  and  a  drone  in 
society.  Advebsitt  gave  a  new  impulse  to  my  nature, 
called  forth  all  the  energies  that  I  possessed,  and  I 
gradually  recovered  respectability  and  comp^ienaa 
Hence,  gentlemen,  it  is  my  philosophy,  that  sudden 
wealth  is  often  dangeroua  It  dazzles,  bewilderSy'mis* 
leads,  and  sometimes  destroyed" 

Again.  Some  days  since,  in  conversation  with  one 
of  our  best  citizens,  whose  history  was  iK)t  entirely  un- 
known to  us,  we  ventured  to  ask  a  question  as  to  his 
past  career,  present  position  and  prospects.  He  replied 
cheerfully  and  frankly.  Soon  after  having  served  out 
his  time  in  one  of  the  most  flourishing  mercantile  es- 
tablishments in  Front  street,  he  received  an  ofSst  to 
enter  into  an  active  and  extensive  business  with  a 
partner,  accepted  it,  and  for  a  few  years  was  eminently 
successfuL    But  his  partner  was  somewhat  sanguine 
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ind  extrayagant  in  his  notions,  and  not  being  satisfied 
with  making  mon^  in  the  ordinary  way,  yentored 
largely  into  speculations  in  stocks,  lands,  and  every 
other  uncertain  babble.  The  result  was  a  fiulure,  and 
a  deficit  in  the  firm  of  something  like  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  Our  fiiend,  who  had  not  been  privy  to  these 
speculations,  was  for  a  time  stunned  and  overwhelmed. 
He  knew  not  what  to  do.  But  a  few  friends  seeing 
that  he  was  the  innocent  victim  of  another's  folly, 
waited  upon  him,  counselled  and  assisted  him,  and  he 
proceeded  onward.  Ten  years  have  gone  by ;  he  has 
liquidated  a  large  portion  of  the  indebtedness  of  the 
old  firm,  his  business  is  sound  but  moderate,  his  posi* 
tion  as  a  man  of  integrity  is  undoubted,  his  credit  is 
good,  his  prospects  are  Mr.  But  more  and  better  than 
all,  the  apparent  adversity  was,  in  £ict,  a  blessing  in 
disguise^  for  the  effect  was  to  render  him  not  only  cau> 
tiouB,  prudent,  and  upright,  but  also  moral  and  reUgous, 
and  thus  a  converted  man.  He  lost  a  few  thousand  dol* 
lare  for  the  time,  but  he  won  an  imperishable  blessing — 
secured  that  which  will  brighten  his  pathway  here, 
and  strengthen  his  hopes  of  a  glorious  hereafter. 

The  truth  is,  trial  and  temptation,  suffering  and  sor. 
row  are  but  features  and  phases  of  our  allotted  condi« 
tion  in  life.  Sudden  success  is  rarely  unaccompanied 
by  some  shadow  in  the  distance.  It  is  our  destiny  to 
toil,  and  while  the  rewards  of  labor  are  in  most  cases 
comfort  and  contentment,  if  not  independence;  wealth, 
when  rapidly  or  wrongfully  ^tequired,  is  seldom  unac- 
companied by  some  disadvantage  or  drawback.  A 
Qsldbrated  writer  argues  that  ''if  the  great  fortunes 
which  dazzle  the  misguiding,  be  analyzed,  they  will 
be.fi>ond|  in  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  oaseSi  to 
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have  sprung  and  matured  from  calm,  patient^  istSt 
simple  toil,  which  had  an  endurance  and  faith  behind, 
and  an  object  and  hope  before  it.  So,  too,  with  suc- 
cess, in  whatever  man  seeks  to  accomplish.  A  clown 
may  stumble  upon  a  splendid  discovery  in  art  or  sci- 
ence, but  a  fixed  general  law  provides  that  high 
achievement  shall  require  profound  and  ceasdess 
labor.  The  price  of  success,  in  isolated  cases,  is  th0 
devotion  of  one's  life.  He  is  a  fool  who  trusts  to  any 
dream  for  possession  or  advancement,  unless  he  con- 
nects with  it  the  prudent  exercise  of  Us  own  energy 
and  judgment.  The  little  q>ri]ig  in  the  mountain  rock 
becomes  a  brook,  a  torrent,  a  wide  rolling  river,  and 
a  part  of  the  fathomless  ocean,  simply  by  pushing 
steadily  and  bravely  forward.** 

Again,  there  are  few  in  life  or  society  who  hare  not 
a  secret  sorrow,  who  are  not  troubled  with  some 
care,  of  which  the  world  has  no  knowledge  or  suspi- 
cion. Only  yesterday,  a  friend  pointed  out  to  us  a 
citizen,  who  is  eminent  by  virtue,  by  talent,  and  by 
wealth,  and  accompanied  the  act  with  some  remark  as 
to  the  happy  condition  of  such  a  man  I  He  little  knew 
that  the  object  of  his  envy  was  then  and  has  for  years 
been  laboring  under  a  disease  which  at  times  nearly 
maddens  him  by  its  pain — a  disease,  too,  which  is  in- 
curable, and  is  therefore  a  constant  source  of  anxiety, 
not  to  say  anguish.  No  I  there  is  nothing  perfect  this 
side  the  grave.  There  is  no  human  being  whose  life 
is  one  long  day  of  sunshine.  The  true  philosophy  is 
CONTENTMENT — Contentment  with  our  condition,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  Let  us  better  it  if  we  can — ^nay,  it  is 
our  duty  to  strive  for  its  improvement,  at  all  timet 
and  at  all  seasons,  firmly  and  honestly,  with 


ipon  our  own  reBooroes,  and  ikith  in  hope,  elBbrt,  and 
Ihoviience.  And  let  us,  also,  when  disposed  to  be 
moodj  and  dissatisfied,  and  to  envy  tlie  well-filled 
oofiEers  of  a  neighbor  or  a  friend,  remember  that  money 
is  not  happiness — nay,  that  it  often  allures  to  ruin« 
5' Happy  are  they,"  in  the  language  of  another,  "whose 
xniddle  station  and  competent  means  save  them  from 
the  temptation  of  want  and  riches.  For  it  is  a  curious 
Iskct,  that  either  extreme  fosters  the  animal  instinct  of 
selfishness.  Abject  poverty  1  Oh,  how  easy  it  is  to 
understand  that  its  daily  pressing  wants  and  corroding 
pares  must  narrow  the  sympathies  to  sel^  and  dull  the 
human  mind  to  all  those  nobler  emotions  which  are 
its  rightful  heritage  I  And  yet  experience  proves  that 
ihe  other  extreme  of  enervating  luxury  has  an  equally 
demoralizing  tendency,  creating  factitious  wants  and 
troubles,  which  are  almost  as  hard  to  be  borne  as  real 
ones." 


*«  I WM  ilck»  and  y  Tiflted  ae." 

WE  some  days  since  met  with  an  esteemed  friend^ 
who  had  just  made  his  appearance  in  the  out- 
door world,  after  a  confinement  of  several  weeks  to  a 
bed  of  sickness  and  of  pain.  He  was  pale,  thin  and 
languid,  and  exhibited  a  striking  contrast  to  his  con- 
dition a  short  time  before;  and  this  not  only  with' 
Terence  to  the  physical  man,  but  to  the  mental,  an4< 
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in  some  seme  to  the  moral.  He  had  been  seised  ^irifHi 
a  dangerous  illness  for  the  first  time  sinoe  he  had 
Attained  the  years  of  manhood,  and  thus  "while  he 
lingered  for  hours  and  for  days  on  the  verge  of  the 
grave,  and  felt  that  his  strength  was  gradually  wasting 
away,  he  was  induced  as  well  to  ponder  deeply  and 
thoughtfully  upon  the  instability  of  human  lite-^the 
feeble  and  uncertain  condition  of  man,  as  upon  the  in^ 
estimable  value  of  the  blessing  of  health — a  blessing 
that  he  had  more,  than  once  misappreciated  and  trifled 
with.  His  reflections,  as  he  conversed  with  us,  wem 
quite  solemn  and  philosophical.  He  was  grateful,  deepl/ 
grateful  for  his  recovery,  felt  that  he  was  unfitted  to  be 
called  away,  and  was  resolved  to  re-enter  the  busy' 
scenes  of  life,  a  better  and  a  wiser  man.  How  many 
have  determined  in  a  similar  manner,  under  like  oir* 
cumstanoes,  and  bow  few  in  their  after  hours  of  active 
life,  physical  vigor  and  abounding  prosperity,  have  re- 
membered the  resolutions  of  the  sick  bed,  and  acted 
them  out  truthfully  and  faithfully  I  It  is  only  when 
we  are  stopped  midway  in  a  career  of  pleasure,  of 
profit  or  ambition — when  we  are  checked  on  some 
lofty  ascent  as  by  an  unseen  hand,  that  we  are  induced 
to  pause,  look  around  us,  duly  consider  our  position, 
and  ask  ourselves  a  few  searching  questions.  A  sick- 
bed is  sometimes  fruitful  of  much  good.  It  at  onoe 
admonishes  and  alarms.  It  induces  us  to  turn  inward, 
as  well  as  to  look  above  and  beyond  the  ordinary 
movements  of  every  day  life,  and  to  glance  into  thut 
dim  and  mysterious  fiiture,  "  when  the  curtain  shall 
be  lifted,"  when  the  soul  shall  part  from  the  body,- 
''when  the  mortal  shall  put  on  the  immortal,"  and 
soar  or  sink,  according  to  its  relative  purity  or  im- 
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purity,  its  virtue  or  its  vice.  The  multitude,  too, 
when  ia  the  almost  constant  enjoyment  of  the  iu- 
estimable  blessing  of  health,  are  too  apt  to  consider 
that  "  all  men  are  mortal  but  themselves ;"  to  believe 
tha>t  they  have  an  extraordinary  lease  upon  life,  and 
to  tarn  from  death — although  it  may  be  in  their  very 
neighborhood,  as  if  Ihey  were  above  and  beyond  all 
accountability ;  and  that  while  it  is  natural  for  others 
to  descend  into  the  ''narrow  house,"  ihey  at  least  have 
nothing  to  apprehend,  nothing  to  guard  against.  This 
is  the  disposition  when  without  an  ache  or  a  pain,  they 
mingle  in  gay,  in  dissolute  scenes,  and  almost  invite  dis- 
ease. But,  let  them  be  prostrated  suddenly,  let  them  be 
enfeebled  by  some  raging  fever,  paralyzed  by  some  sud- 
den shook,  agonized  by  some  mysterious  inward  dis- 
organization, and  ihen^  how  striking  the  change  I  The 
strong  man  becomes  as  weak  and  helpless  as  a  child, 
the  bold  spirit  is  subdued,  the  firm  will  and  the  stout 
heart  are  compelled  to  yield,  and  the  real  value  of 
health,  its  priceless  worth,  its  power  and  its  influence 
are  duly  considered.  Then  it  is  that  all  the  vanities 
of  the  world  sink  into  nothing  by  comparison.  Then 
it  is  that  the  empty  pleasures  and  the  heartless  dis- 
sipations are  regarded  with  penitence,  if  not  disgust. 
Then  it  is  that  the  accountability  of  man  to  God  is 
duly  appreciated  and  considered.  Then  it  is  that 
solemn  thoughts  crowd  upon  the  mind,  broken  prom- 
ises rush  back  upon  the  memory,  sins  of  omission  and 
commission  appear  in  vivid  array  before  the  excited 
imagination.  Then  it  is  that  the  subdued,  the  broken 
and  the  contrite  spirit  turns  to  the  Great  Source  of 
consolation,  and  then  is  forgiveness  asked  and  amend- 

msaX  promised.    A  better  life  is  resolved  upon.    The 
16 
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tliOQghts  assume  a  meditatiye,  a  solemn  and  a  religiotta 
cast,  the  clianoes  and  changes  of  fortune  are  duly  esti- 
mated ;  the  world,  its  realities  and  its  accountabilities 
adequately  appreciated ;  and  the  true  nature  of  human 
things,  earthly  projects'  and  mortal  enterprises,  are 
weighed  in  the  balance,  are  contrasted  and  compared 
with  the  acts  that  will  not  perish,  with  the  things  of 
eternity.  It  is  thus  that  sickness  is  made  useful,  if 
not  essential.  It  at  once  persuades  and  subdues.  It 
shows  the  imperfection  of  man,  and  his  dependence 
upon  the  Creator.  It  touches  his  heart,  it  stimulates 
his  sensibility,  it  exhibits  his  weakness,  and  it  induces 
him  to  bound  his  wishes,  his  desires  and  his  appetites, 
and  to  remember  his  accountability.  At  this  moment, 
how  many  of  the  meritorious  poor,  how  many  of  the 
xmfortunate,  the  misguided  and  the  neglected,  are  lan- 
guishing upon  beds  of  anguish,  and  have  been  so  lan- 
guishing for  weeks  or  months  I  Alas  1  for  their  suffer- 
ings, especially  if  they  have  no  Mends  to  pour  into 
their  ears  the  words  of  hope  and  of  consolation,  if  they 
have  no  loving  hands  to  wipe  the  sweat  of  agony  from 
their  foreheads,  if  they  haye  no  ministering  angels  to 
hoyer  around  their  pillows,  to  watch  each  changing 
movement  with  anxiety  and  affection.  It  is  sad 
enough  for  the  affluent  to  be  thus  prostrated  and  thus 
to  suffer ;  but  when  without  all  the  assistance,  comfort 
and  attention  that  money  and  Mends  can  command, 
the  physical  nature  is  bowed  down,  and  the  physical 
man  is  made  to  writhe  with  agony,  the  blessing  of 
health  may  indeed  be  adequately  appreciated.  Let 
all  who  are  in  its  enjoyment,  endeavor  to  preserve  it 
and  be  grateful ;  and  when  by  any  chance  or  circum- 
stance, the  case  of  an  unfortunate  invalid  is  presentedi 
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one  yrho  is  saffering  under  the  oombined  ills  of  aiok- 
nes8  and  povertj,  let  them  manifest  the  noblest  im- 
pulses of  sympathy,  not  only  by  words,  but  by  deeds, 
not  merely  by  empty  and  hollow  pretence,  but  by 
real,  positiye  and  prompt  consolation  and  assistance. 
Then,  indeed,  will  they  realize  the  advantages  of  their 
own  position,  and  manifest  a  spirit  of  appreciation, 
bencTolence  and  gratitude,  by  acting  out  the  part  of 
the  Good  Samaritan. 


^t  ^otDtr  of  Siabit;  at,  %  i^  Mtsth 

of  ^S9axinng« 


THB  POWBB  OF  HABIT  is,  in  many  cases,  irresistible. 
Thousands  of  individuals  are  at  this  moment 
rapidly  hastening  to  the  grave,  in  consequence  of  the 
indulgence  of  some  vile  taste,  and  who,  fully  aware  of 
the  &ct|  are  still  unable  to  control  or  restrain  them- 
•elves.  ''They  resolve,  and  re-resolve,  and  die  the 
lame."  They  have  their  moments  of  sanity,  penitence 
and  determination,  and  at  such  times,  seeing  the  fatal 
course  they  are  pursuing,  they  reason  calmly  with 
themselres,  and  promise  amendment  and  refonn.  But 
the  temptation  is  too  powerful,  the  habit  is  too  fixed, 
and  thus  they  violate  all  that  they  had  determined 
upon,  and  rush  on  as  blindly  as  ever.  This  is  espe* 
oiilly  the  case  with  the  vietimt  of  msMPXBANGi. 
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They  feel  that  they  are  descending  in  the  scale  of 
humanity  day  by  day— they  know  that  a  prenaatuxe 
grave  is  before  them — they  determine  to  abate  or 
abandon  the  intoxicating  bowl,  but  the  habit  has  be- 
come a  master  and  a  tyrant,  and  they  lack  the  nerve 
to  break  the  bonds  in  which  they  are  bound. 

And  so,  also,  with  many  other  vile  habits.  That 
of  IDLENESS  may  be  referred  to.  It  creeps  upon  the 
mind  and  the  body  slowly,  until  at  last  it  enervates, 
deteriorates  and  vitiates.  The  idler  fancies,  at  first, 
that  he  will  never  come  to  harm,  that  his  principles 
are  too  sound,  his  integrity  too  reliable.  Nevertheless, 
as  the  mind  relaxes,  and  the  body  is  enfeebled,  so  also 
does  the  moral  nature  lose  its  firmness,  and  become 
liable  to  temptation  and  to  vice.  If  the  real  histories 
of  the  inmates  of  our  almshouses  and  our  penitentiaries 
could  be  ascertained,  idleness  would  be  found  as  the 
source  of  many  a  downward  career,  many  an  evil  pro- 
pensity, and  many  a  fallen  fortune. 

The  habit  of  scandal  is  also  base,  criminal  and 
dangerous.  It  increases  with  the  meat  it  feeds  on.  It 
grows  from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year,  until, 
at  last,  it  becomes  a  feature  of  the  moral  and  social 
nature,  in  some  sense,  a  necessity  of  existence.  And 
yet  the  wretched  calumniator  is  often  unaware  of  the 
extent  to  which  he  indulges  in  the  propensity.  He 
cannot  realize  his  own  bitterness  and  recklessness  of 
thought  and  tongue.  Scandal  is  his  element  He  re- 
joices in  its  atmosphere  and  exults  in  its  victims.  His 
appetite  is  keen  and  impatient,  he  seeks  for  new  sub- 
jects, and  is  never  at  home  or  happy,  unless  some 
mangled  or  bleeding  character  is  writhing  beneath  his 
assaults.    The  penalty  is  dreadful  in  the  end,  for, 
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Boonet  or  later,  in  all  suoh  cases,  the  retribution  is  at 
once  certain  and  fearfuL 

Bat  the  power  of  habit  is  extraordinary  and  almost 
incredible.  A  celebrated  writer  affirms  that  ^^  tobacco 
is  used  among  no  less  than  eight  hundred  millions 
of  men."  Opium  and  other  drugs  also  have  their 
millions  of  devotees.  The  craving  for  such  narcotics, 
and  the  habit  of  gratifying  it,  are  described  as  little 
less  universal  than  the  desire  for  and  the  practice  of 
consuming  the  necessary  material  of  our  common 
food."  What  a  commentary  upon  habit!  But  the 
story  of  Coleridge,  the  celebrated  poet,  and  that  of  De 
Quincy,  the  &r-famed  English  opium-eater,  are  still 
more  striking  illustrations,  and  full  of  admonition. 
At  first,  too,  the  indulgence  in  tobacco  is  distasteful. 
It  is  used  with  disgust,  and  produces  nausea.  Never- 
theless, persisted  in  and  adhered  to,  and  an  appetite  is 
engendered  of  the  most  extraordinary  character.  So, 
too,  with  regard  to  opium.  And  so  also  in  relation  to 
ardent  spirits.  There  are  few  individuals  who  have  a 
natural  taste  for  either  of  these ;  and  yet  the  acquired 
taste  creates  a  habit,  which  masters  not  only  the  appe- 
tite, but  the  mind,  and  absolutely  overwhelms  the 
moral  nature.  An  individual,  moreover,  on  being 
told  at  first  the  danger  of  these  fascinating  soothers  and 
exciters,  will  ridicule  the  possibility  of  their  ever 
becoming  a  necessity,  and  treat  the  idea  of  over- 
indulgence with  derision  and  contempt.  Neverthe- 
less, as  is  well  known,  the  victims  may  be  counted  by 
thousands,  nay,  by  millions.  The  slaves  of  excess  in 
one  form  or  another,  of  tobacco,  of  opium,  of  alcohol, 
not  to  mention  many  other  tempting  narcotics,  may 
be  found  in  all  portions  of  the  earth,  among  the  rude 
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as  well  as  the  civilized,  among  the  haughty  as  well  as 
the  humble — in  the  palace  of  the  prince  and  in  the 
hut  of  the  peasant.  Such  is  poor  human  nature.  '^We 
are  indeed  feeble  creatures,  small  in  bodily  strength, 
and  a  grain  of  opium  will  conquer  or  a  few  drops  of 
laudanum  lay  us  prostrate.  But  how  much  weaker 
in  mind,  when  knowing  the  evils  they  lead  to,  we  are 
unable  to  resist  the  &scinating  temptations  of  these  in- 
sidious drugs.^'  And  so  with  regard  to  alcohol.  There 
is  scarcely  a  family  in  the  land  that  has  not  suffered 
or  is  not  suffering.  Some  of  the  loftiest  intellects  have 
yielded,  some  of  the  noblest  hearts  have  fallen  before 
the  demon  of  intemperance.  Homes  have  been  made 
desolate,  fortunes  have  been  impaired,  reputations 
have  been  sullied.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  fatal 
and  fearfol  of  all  the  unfortunate  habits  of  our  country. 
Yet  it  is  but  a  habit— one  that  steals  upon  its  victim 
like  a  thief  in  the  night,  gradually  mastering,  control* 
ling,  fascinating  and  destroying.  It  appeals,  too,  to  all 
the  exciting  and  intoxicating  senses,  and  while  it 
whispers  of  heaven  and  its  beatific  enjoyments,  it 
hurries  on  to  the  darkness,  the  desolation,  the  guilt 
and  the  anguish  of  that  "lower  deep^'  from  which  the 
mind  and  the  soul  recoil  vrith  horror. 


^'IflMii  pain  and  anffoldi  wilBg  tb«  Ikrow, 
A  miniitwlng  angel  fthon  1" 

fTlHE  duties  of  a  physician  are  always  arduous  and 
X  responsible,  but  they  are  especially  so  in  seasons 
of  pestilence.  A  young  man  who,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  life,  and  after  due  reflection,  determines  to 
deyote  himself  to  the  Medical  Profession,  must  be  im- 
bued in  some  degree  with  the  genuine  spirit  of 
humanity.  The  calling  is  a  lofty  one  in  an  intel- 
lectual point  of  view,  and  it  is  also  a  benevolent.  It 
looks  to  the  mitigation  of  human  suffering,  to  the  re- 
lief of  bodily  anguish,  to  the  restoration  of  physical 
health,  and  to  the  many  happy  associations  connected 
therewiiL  There  are  some,  it  is  to  be  apprehended, 
who  venture  into  this  high  profession  without  due 
reflection,  and  indeed  without  possessing  the  necessary 
qualifications.  Such  persons  do  not  consider  that  they 
win  be  called  upon  to  deal  in  some  sense  with  the 
lives  of  human  beings,  to  wrestle  with  disease  in  many 
forms,  and  to  contend  against  the  approaches  of  even 
death  itself.  But  a  physician  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands his  art,  and  devotes  himself  to  it,  not  only  in  a 
spirit  of  enlightened  science,  but  of  generous  and 
sympathetic  humanity,  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
useful  members  of  society,  but  he  often  becomes  a 
ministering  angel.    Nay,  he  frequently  is  afforded  an 
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opportunity  of  soothing  land  healing  the  wounds  at 
the  mind,  as  well  as  those  of  the  body,  and  of  thus 
cheering  and  reviving  the  mental  and  moral  as  well 
as  the  physical  nature. 

The  profession  is,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  most 
exhausting  of  all  the  occupations  of  man.  He  who 
devotes  himself  to  it,  is  expected  to  be  ready  at  all  hours 
and  all  seasons,  amid  sunshine  and  storm,  at  midday  and 
at  midnight,  as  well  in  the  sultry  heats  of  summer,  as 
in  the  piercing  blasts  of  winter.  At  times  too,  be  he 
however  skillful,  however  experienced,  however  dear 
of  head  and  firm  of  hand,  the  anxieties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  post  must  weigh  fearfully,  and  he  mast 
hesitate  lest  there  should  be  any  error  in  his  judgment, 
an  error  that  might  prove  fatal  to  his  patient  The 
regularly  educated  medical  man,  one  who  feels  that 
he  is  a  thorough  master  of  the  science,  one  who  under- 
stands the  anatomy  of  the  human  frame,  and  has  de- 
voted himself  for  years  and  years  to  the  acquisition 
of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  business,  is,  of  course^ 
rarely  troubled  with  the  hesitatiom  and  apprehension, 
to  which  we  have  referred.  But  in  this  country,  ancf 
in  almost  every  other,  there  are  many  who  undertake 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  physician,  who  are  not 
duly  qualified — who,  in  fact,  and  for  the  most  part, 
are  mere  empirics  and  pretenders,  and  hence  they  fre- 
quently prescribe  rashly,  injudiciously,  nay,  some- 
times fatally.  This  is  indeed  a  fearful  piece  of  pre- 
sumption, and  may  be  said  to  involve  indirect  murder. 
The  responsibility  of  the  medical  office  may,  therefore, 
be  duly  inferred.  We  can  conceive  of  nothing  more 
solemn.    The  true  physician,  when  somewhat  pe^ 
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plexed  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  his  patient,  will 
seek  through  every  possible  avenue  of  information, 
will  consult  not  only  his  hooks,  but  other  practitioners 
of  experience ;  and  thus  in  the  multitude  of  counsellor 
eadeavor  to  discover  a  safe  course  of  treatment  He 
will  naturally  feel  that  the  life  of  a  human  being  is  in 
Us  hands,  and  he  will  govern  his  conduct  accordingly. 
Tlie  false  physician,  the  empiric  and  the  pretender, 
must  harden  his  heart,  deaden  his  sensibilities,  and 
blind  himself  to  all  the  grave  responsibilities  of  his 
position,  for  it  is  only  under  such  circumstances  that 
he  will  be  able  to  summon  courage  enough  to  move 
stndgfat  forward  in  a  path  which  to  him  is  often  one  of 
mystery,  and  which  to  the  invalid  whose  case  is  confided 
to  his  keeping,  may  prove  one  of  premature  death. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  hour  of  pestilence,  and  when 
the  members  of  a  whole  community  are  panic-stricken, 
that  the  faculties  of  the  medical  man  are  taxed  to  the 
utmost,  that  his  moral  courage  is  tested,  and  his  capa- 
ci^  for  the  profession  is  fully  put  to  the  trial  It  is 
every  way  honorable  to  the  profession,  that  at  such 
times,  it  rarely  occurs  that  a  regularly  educated  phy- 
sician fSedls  or  falters  in  his  duty.  Within  a  few  years 
we  have  been  called  upon  to  record  many  laudable 
instances  of  fidelity — ^fidelity  which  closed  in  martyr- 
dom wad  in  death.  In  the  city  of  Savannah,  some 
of  the  noblest  spirits  of  the  profession  were  swept 
away.  So  also  at  New  Orleans,  at  Charleston,  and  at 
Pittsburg.  Nay,  we  have  not  heard  of  a  single  in- 
stance of  dereliction  from  the  path  of  duty,  of  moral 
cowardice,  of  disgraceful  flight  A  profession,  there- 
fore,  whose  members,  one  and  all,  remain  firm  and 
true  under  such  circumstances,  who  take  their  liv^a 
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in  thdr  hands,  and  brave  death  in  its  most  appftlUng 
form,  is  indeed,  an  honor  to  humanity.  All  pecuniary 
reward  is  as  nothing  at  snch  a  critical  moment.  Thd 
sense  of  duty  is  the  impelling  and  controlling  motire, 
a  sense  that  is  identified  with  the  profession,  and  a 
departure  from  which  would  be  regarded,  not  only 
with  censure,  but  with  surprise  and  indignation.  It 
is  stated  that  one  of  the  physicians  of  Pittsburg  made 
no  less  than  ninety  visits  during  twenty -four  hours  of 
a  single  week,  while  several  others  were  so  exhausted 
by  their  labors,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  adopt  some 
artificial  means  to  enable  them  to  remain  at  their 
posts.  And  such,  indeed,  is  the  history  of  the  medical 
profession  throughout  the  country.  All  honor,  there- 
fore, to  an  avocation  that  is  distinguished  by  sueh 
true  humanity.  It  is,  indeed,  an  easy  thing  to  rejoice 
with  the  prosperous,  to  sympathize  with  the  afiiuent, 
and  to  associate  with  the  robust.  But  when  sickness 
and  death  are  abroad,  when  pestilence  and  epidemic 
are  striking  down  victim  after  victim,  when  the  hearse 
passes  from  door  to  door,  and  the  emblems  of  mourn* 
ing  are  to  be  seen  in  every  street,  it  requires  more 
than  an  ordinary  efibrt  of  courage  and  resolution,  to 
contend  against  the  feebleness  and  the  fears  of  poor 
human  nature,  and  hence  the  conduct  of  the  physicians 
of  the  land,  such  as  we  have  described  it,  is  entitled 
to  appreciation,  to  remark,  and  to  eulogy.  Let  us  at 
least  show  the  noble  profession  that  we  hold  it  at  its 
true  value,  that  we  understand  all  its  responsibilities^ 
and  that  we  can  admire  as  well  the  moral  heroism 
that  is  displayed  in  the  city  of  pestilence,  as  in  the 
ohivalric  exploits  of  the  battle-field.  Nay,  measured 
in  the  scale  of  humanity,  and  the  former  rises  im- 
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measurably  beyond  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  eren 
fluUtarj  genins.  One  seeks  to  restore — the  other  to 
destroy— one  to  sustain  and  protract  life — the  other  to 
tnunple  out  that,  which  no  human  being  can  bring 
baok.  One  is  godlike  and  truly  benevolent — ^the 
other,  alas  t  is  (^n  disfigured  by  passion,  excitement, 
violence  and  blood  I 


Jfltetliniglt ;  or,  fook  before  fon  ftap. 

THERE  is,  perhaps,  no  quality  more  essential  to 
success  in  life  than  forethought.  And  yet  there 
is  no  quality  which  by  the  masses  is  so  generally  dis- 
regarded. This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  people 
of  this  country.  They  misapply  the  apothegm,  that 
suffioient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  They  live 
only  for  the  present,  and  take  no  heed  for  the  morrow. 
And  hence  it  is  that  so  many  experience  disappoint- 
ment, and  fiftint  and  &il  by  the  way.  In  ordinary 
cases,  and  when  an  individual  sets  out  on  a  joumeyi 
calculated  to  occupy  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  he  makes 
due  preparations,  and  provides  himself  not  only  with 
the  means  of  going,  but  of  returning.  With  reference 
to  the  great  journey  of  life,  this  prudent  system  is 
rarely  adopted.  The  multitude  rush  on  thoughtlessly 
and  seem  willing  to  trust  to  chance,  rather  than  to 
provide  against  dangers  and  emergencies.  The  results 
in  too  many  cases  are  deplorable.  The  exercise  of 
forethought  is  essential  daily  and  hourly.    ThAt^  v^ 
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scarcely  an  individual,  who  at  the  close  of  a  week; 
cannot  on  a  review  of  the  past,  discover  sad  errors  of 
omission  or  commission,  forgotten  or  perpetrated,  ^r 
want  of  a  little  forethought.  How  many  wretched 
beings  are  now  suffering  within  the  walls  of  our 
Penitentiaries,  who  on  cool  reflection  are  able  to  trace 
their  errors  and  misdoings  to  a  rash  and  inconsiderate 
spirit,  or  in  other  words,  to  a  want  of  due  reflection 
and  forethought  And  so,  indeed,  throughout  every 
phase  and  condition  of  society.  Only  a  few  days  since^ 
in  a  neighboring  city,  two  cousins  who  had  long  been 
on  the  most  intimate  terms  of  friendship  and  affection, 
entered  into  an  argument  which  resulted  in  blows. 
The  excitement  was  but  momentary,  and  reason  soon 
resumed  her  empire.  Then  both  were  deeply  niorti- 
fled,  and  while  each  admitted  that  he  was  hot  and 
hasty,  each  also  conceded  that  a  moment's  considera* 
tion  and  forethought  would  have  prevented  an  occur- 
rence, to  which  they  will  refer  with  pain  and  mortifi- 
cation for  years.  But  even  in  our  daily  interviews 
and  conversations,  some  degree  of  forethought  should 
be  exercised.  There  are  some  individuals  who  are 
naturally  flippant.  They  jest  and  mock,  even  with 
Death  himself  standing  by.  The  misfortunes  of  a 
neighbor,  or  the  afflictions  of  a  friend,  are  made  topics 
of  heartless  remark  or  malignant  insiouation.  This  is 
a  sad  habit,  and  one  that  is  calcxdated  to  produce 
infinite  mischief.  Nothing  perhaps  is  so  sensitive 
as  credit  and  character,  and  the  individual  who  in- 
dulges in  idle  scandal  upon  such  topics,  may  inflict  an 
injury  which  a  life  time  of  apology  and  repentance 
may  not  wholly  retrieve.  The  familiar  but  celebrated 
passage  of  the  Bard  of  Avon,  in  which  he  alludes  to 
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i^tatioQ  as  of  priceless  yalue,  and  far  more  import- 
iot  than  gold,  is  full  of  force  and  pith,  and  should  be 
reasured  at  once  as  a  truth  and  an  admonition.  The 
oiaerable  beings  who  delight  in  fabricating  and  circu- 
iting fidse  reports,  who,  in  fact,  gloat  over  the  ruin 
f  their  fellow-creatures,  are  a  disgrace  to  humanity. 
Tbej  are  criminals  of  the  vilest  kind,  and  yet,  in  many 
ases,  they  cannot  be  reached  and  adequately  punished, 
ncause  of  their  very  insignificance.  Their  thoughts 
xe  bent  on  mischief  A  malignant  demon  seems  to 
tare  taken  possession  of  their  minds  and  hearts,  and 
hey  rarely  lose  an  opportunity  of  fabricating  a  scandal. 
n^re  are  others  again,  who  are  the  causes  of  much 
igary,  because  they  can  not  or  will  not  consider. 
[They  have  no  forethought.  They  talk  loosely  and 
f^idly,  and  they  delight  in  running  from  point  to 
K>int,  and  circulating  evil  tidings.  A  terrible  infirmity, 
ind  one  that  should  be  punished,  whenever  an  oppor- 
anity  presents.  'How  many  difficulties  would  be  es- 
mped,  how  many  disasters  would  be  avoided,  how 
Qany  fEunilies  would  be  spared  days  and  nights  of 
axiety  and  pain,  and  how  many  friendships  would  be 
liengthened,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  forethought  I 
imd  what,  gentle  reader,  is  youb  case  7  What  con- 
fol  have  you  over  your  tongue,  your  mind,  or  your 
Nan  ?  Are  you  rash,  reckless  and  imprudent — or  are 
rou  calm,  cool,  deliberate  and  thoughtful  ?  Are  you 
a  the  habit  of  thinking  before  you  speak,  or  of  speak- 
og  first,  and  then  thinking  afterward  ?  These  are 
pestions  which  you  can  answer  for  yourself;  and 
rhatever  the  answer  may  be,  we  earnestly  urge  and 
idmonish,  that  in  all  future  transactions  of  life,  you 
ffideayor  to  exercise  the  policy,  the  prudence,  and  the 
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virtae  of  a  littde  fobbthouoht.  Such  a  ooozse 
not  do  harm,  and  it  may  obviate  difficulties.  ^  Look 
before  you  leap" — is  an  old  adage,  but  it  is  HengiblSi 
practical  and  wise.  *- 


Jforharaiitt-|ts  WvAat  anJ>  its  JPflfitj.  .^. 


*'  I WM  Mid,  and  b*  «omtat«d  bm." 


FOBBEABANGB  is  a  virtue  that  cannot  be  to4 
constantly  practiced.  Human  nature  is  frail  aid! 
infirm,  and  scarcely  a  day  goes  by  in  which  erroonl 
and  indiscretions  are  not  committed.  Some  are  raid! 
in  speech,  others  are  rash  in  deed.  Some  are  narrow 
in  spirit,  and  hence  are  niggardly  and  parsimoniotti| 
while  others  are  so  prodigal  or  so  generous  that  th^ 
spend  more  than  they  earn,  and  thus  involve  thesi* 
selves  in  difficulty  and  debt.  There  is  nothing  perM 
on  this  side  the  grave.  All  have  vices  and  weak- 
nesses, all  yield  at  times  to  excitement  or  temptatioiij 
all  commit  errors  of  omission  or  commission,  and  thitf 
all  require  the  exercise  of  indulgence  and  forbearandfl! 
Such  being  the  condition  of  af&irs  in  ordinary  timJBI^ 
how  much  more  essential  is  the  practice  of  *'  the  g0i 
tie  virtues"  at  a  crisis  like  the  present,  and  with  iq 
many  in  embarrassed  and  su£foring  circumstances  t 


"  Th%  mwtj  I  to  oUitn  ahow, 
Tkai  mare/  thow  to  mo." 


Thif  sttitiment  is  at  once  moral,  magnanimoiia  attfl 
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DBMie.    On  all  sides  we  hear  of  cases  of  misfortune, 
sn  who  have  been  for  half  a  century  engaged  in 
mmercial  pursuits,  have  been  prostrated  as  by  a  sud- 
n  blow.    A  storm  has  come  upon  them  like  a  thun- 
rbolt  from  a  summer  cloud.    No  ordinary  prudence 
uld  have  forewarned  or  protected.    The  earnings 
a  lifetime  have  been  swept  away  in  a  moment. 
le  agony  of  mind  that  has  been  experienced  has 
en  intense.    Beason  herself  has  tottered  upon  her 
rone.    Nevertheless,  honor  and  integrity  have  been 
hered  to,  sacrifice  after  sacrifice  has  been  made,  and 
I  that  human  energy  could  do  has  been  accomplished, 
after  such  struggles,  trials  and  exertions,  it  has 
Ba  found  impossible  to  maintain  a  cherished  posi- 
ts the  creditor  should  at  least  exercise  the  most 
\0rou8  forbearance.   It  is  hard  enough  for  the  strong 
I  to  &11  without  being  thereafter  pursued  in  a 
th,  avaricious  or  persecuting  spirit    Bather  let 
pftthy  be  expressed,  and  assistance  be  rendered, 
e  may  encourage,  relieve  and  revive,  and  thus 
tar  in  the  end  as  well  to  the  advantage  of  the 
or  as  the  debtor.   A  contrary  course  may  induce 
ration  and  despair.    It  should  be  remembered, 
mt  there  is  no  human  being  who  breathes  the 
of  life,  DO  matter  how  independent  his  poai- 
ay  apparently  be,  who  is  not  liable  to  vicissi- 
d  calamity  of  some  kind.    He  may  be  power- 
ay  and  powerless  to-morrow.    He  may  in  one 
alt  in  all  the  pride  of  wealth,  position  and  in- 
Mid  in  another  he  may  lie  writhing  and  pros- 
a  bed  of  sickness,  perhaps  of  death.    Even 
pursues  his  victim  debtor,  the  insatiate  archer 
u  pursuit  of  him.    We  are  all  fisJliUe  and 
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mortal ;  aU  feeble  and  dependent  hunian  beings.  And 
Buch  being  the  case,  we  should  deal  with  others  as  we 
would  they  should  deal  with  us  under  like  circom- 
stanoes.  We  should  not  exact  every  thing  in  a  grasp- 
ing and  selfish  spirit,  for  the  time  may  come,  either 
here  or  hereafter,  when  more  may  be  exacted  of  us 
than  we  can  redeem.  A  few  days  since  we  conyersed 
with  one  of  our  best  and  most  respected  citizens,  who^ 
somewhat  depressed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
confessed  that  be  was  anxious  for  the  future,  but  said 
he  had  nothing  to  fear  if  two  of  his  heaviest  creditors 
would  only  deal  generously  toward  him  and  give  him 
a  little  time.  He  had  hardly  spoken  before  he  re- 
ceived a  note  from  one,  in  wluch  the  writer  said  that 
he  had  heard  of  the  embarrassment  of  an  old  and 
esteemed  friend,  and  that  *'  he  was  happy  to  be  able, 
not  only  to  withhold  his  own  claim  for  a  time,  but  to 
offer  some  assistance,  if  necessary."  The  cloud  at 
once  passed  from  the  brow  of  the  anxious  debtor,  a 
tear  of  joy  trembled  in  his  eye,  and  for  a  momenl  hia 
voice  became  hoarse  with  emotion.  But,  alas  I  how 
rarely  are  these  acts  of  generosity  and  forbearance 
practiced!  Nevertheless,  they  cannot  be  too  earnestly 
encouraged.  Forbearance,  we  repeat,  is  a  virtue  thiU 
should  be  constantly  cultivated.  Not  a  day  goes  by 
in  which  it  may  not  be  displayed  with  advantage.  It 
is  suited  as  well  to  the  domestic  circle  and  the  fimiily 
fireside,  as  the  out-door  world.  All,  we  repeat,  have 
their  faults  and  their  infirmities,  all  their  errors  of  tem- 
per and  habit,  and  all  should  bear  and  forbear.  When 
reflecting  upon  or  censuring  others,  when  taking  ex- 
ception to  the  manners  and  morals  of  a  friend  or 
neighbor,  when  criticising  sharply  and  harshly  Ibe 
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IbHy  aiid  extravagance  tbat  have  led  to  indebtedness 
or  mlsfortnne,  we  should  not  forget  the  necessity  of 
self-investigation,  or  overlook  our  own  shortcomings. 
The  mote  may  be  in  the  eye  of  another  and  the  beam 
in  our  own  eye.  But  above  all  things,  if  we  have  the 
power,  and  if,  by  the  exercise  of  clemency  and  forbear- 
ance, we  can  heal  a  wounded  heart,  and  soothe  a 
broken  spirit,  let  us  show  that  we  are  not  dead  to 
sympathy,  or  indifferent  to  suffering,  and  pursue  the 
part  at  once  of  a  philanthropist,  a  brother,  and  a  man. 


"  Hope  on — hop«  •▼•r." 

WE  think  that  it  is  Bulwer,  who,  in  one  of  his 
most  celebrated  novels,  argues  that  almost 
every  diflBculty  to  which  human  beings  are  liable  in 
the  progress  of  events,  may  be  overcome  by  time, 
FAITH,  AND  ENERGY.  The  doctrine  is  certainly  en- 
couraging, and  it  will  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  be 
found  correct  There  may,  of  course  be  exceptional 
but  they  will  prove  few  and  far  between.  There  is 
nothing  like  psrsevebance  in  the  affairs  of  this  lifa 
By  this,  we  do  not  mean  a  blind,  bigoted,  and  dogged 
disposition,  a  determination  to  adhere  to  one  idea,  how- 
ever absurd,  and  under  all  circumstances,  but  a  calm, 
cool,  and  resolute  spirit,  which  is  not  intimidated  by 
trifles,  which  is  not  overcome  bj  a  momentary  re- 
terse,  which  never  loses  faith  in  right,  justice,  axid  «ti 

17 
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overraling  Providence,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
laxes  no  efforts  within  human  scope  and  means.  It  is, 
we  are  aware,  not  a  little  difficult  to  wrestle  with  mis- 
fortune, and  rise  again  and  again  from  the  strong 
blows  of  adversity  by  which  men  are  suddenly  de- 
pressed. But  while  the  mental  and  physical  fiboolties 
continue  in  full  vigor,  there  is  hope,  and  by  the  exer« 
cise  of  faith  and  energy,  the  vicissitudes  that  interrupt 
our  progress  and  overcloud  the  mind,  will  gradually 
give  way.  No  one  can  read  the  future.  No  one  can 
tell  what  a  day  will  bring  forth ;  and  it  is  this  very 
mystery  as  regards  the  coming  time,  that  should  in- 
duce us  to  persevere  to  the  last,  to  struggle  on  from 
day  to  day,  hoping,  trusting,  believing  that  a  change 
for  the  better  is  at  hand.  How  many  can  now  look 
back  to  the  past,  and  trace  their  thorough  recovery 
from  misfortune,  to  this  hopeful  and  faith-inspiring 
spirit.  How  many,  indeed,  of  the  saved  among  the 
passengers  of  the  Central  America  struggled  on  for 
hours,  and  at  last  realized  the  expectation  that  kindled 
a  flame  of  courage  in  their  breasts,  by  being  relieved 
and  succored  I  Others  again,  it  is  quite  possible,  gave 
themselves  up  to  despair  long  before  it  was  necessary, 
and  thus  perished  amidst  the  stormy  waters.  And  so 
with  every  phase  and  condition  of  life.  All  are  liable 
to  chances  and  changes, — all  are  surrounded  at  times 
by  difficulties  and  dangers,  to  overcome  which  requires 
not  only  the  exercise  of  moral  courage,  but  of  physical 
effort.  It  is  at  such  times  and  seasons  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  celebrated  novelist  is  particularly  applio- 
able.  Time,  faith,  and  knebgy  are  the  great  restorers. 
Only  a  few  days  since,  we  heard  of  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual who,  depressed  in  spirits  and  excited  in  mind 
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bjr  the  then  existing  monetary  excitement,  was  dis- 
posed to  abandon  all  further  efforts,  and  to  yield  to 
what  he  regarded  as  the  necessities  of  the  case.  For- 
tunately he  called  one  or  two  firiends  to  his  councils, 
exhibited  his  books  to  them,  listened  to  their  advice, 
determined  to  make  one  more  courageous  effort,  and 
immediately  thereafter  discovered  that  he  had  sur- 
mounted every  difficulty,  and  that  his  course  for  the 
fliture  would  be  comparatively  easy.  The  cloud 
passed  from  his  mind,  the  depression  from  his  heart, 
and  now  that  he  looks  back,  he  is  only  surprised  that 
he  desponded  or  hesitated  for  a  moment.  There  was, 
indeed,  no  serious  cause  for  apprehension,  and  he  was 
unnecessarily  alarmed.  And  thus  it  often  happens. 
Courage  is  absolutely  essential,  as  well  in  the  commer- 
cial world  as  upon  the  battle-field,  and  timidity  and 
despondency  are  the  worst  of  counsellors  in  a  season 
of  difficulty  and  danger.  Time,  faith,  and  energy  are, 
we  repeat,  the  great  essentials,  and  *'  hope  on — hope 
ever,"  forms  a  motto  and  a  maxim  that  should  be  kept 
steadily  and  constantly  in  view  by  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  great  struggle  for  independence,  and  who 
are  fighting  what  has  been  emphatically  designated  as 
the  battle  of  life.  To-day  may  be  dark,  desolate,  and 
cheerless,  but  to-morrow  may  be  full  of  cheerfulness 
and  sunshine.  It  is  often  so  in  the  material  world,  as 
well  as  in  the  moral,  the  social,  and  the  commercial. 
Above  all  things,  hold  fiist  to  the  priceless  jewels  of 
honor  and  integrity,  and  never  abandon  a  good  cause, 
a  great  enterprise,  or  a  laudable  object,  while  a  soli- 
tary hope  remains. 


%\t  €mM  anb  pis  Curt 


<( 


Bat  stiU  he  It  thf  broUMr.*' 


OF  late  years  the  subject  of  prison  discipline  I 
engaged  the  attention  of  many  of  our  most  < 
lightened  statesmen  and  philanthropists.  They  ha 
sought  three  objects : — 

First,  the  protection  of  society  and  the  security 
life  and  property. 

Second,  the  arrest  and  adequate  punishment  of  t 
criminal 

Third,  his  reform  and  cure ;  and  thus  his  restorati 
to  the  ways  of  well  doing. 

These,  the  reader  will  perceive,  cover  the  wh< 
ground.  They  constitute  features  of  a  system  at  oi 
decisive  and  humane.  There  are  in  society  at  lei 
six  kinds  of  criminals. 

First,  those  who  have  become  so  through  the  agen 
of  ignorance  and  bad  example. 

Second,  the  victims  of  misfortune  and  despair,  w 
have  been  unable  to  summon  sufficient  moral  enei] 
to  resist  temptation. 

Third,  the  intemperate,  who,  in  their  moments  • 
excitement  and  delirium,  know  not  what  they  do. 

Fourth,  the  idle,  who  first  commence  with  beggii 
and  then  degenerate  into  stealing. 

Fifth,  the  viciously  inclined,  who,  from  some  e^ 
propensity  of  nature,  prefer  a  dishonest  to  an  how 
course. 

(278) 
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Sixth,  the  greedy,  the  grasping,  the  avariciotiB,  who, 
in  their  eagerness  to  obtain  wealth,  do  not  stop  to  in- 
quire into  the  means. 

But  there  are  other  phases  and  features  of  wrong- 
Joing,  which  will  easily  suggest  themselves  to  the 
tninds  of  the  intelligent — there  are  unfortunates  upon 
Krhom  the  brand  of  the  felon  and  the  criminal  is  in- 
ielibly  fixed,   but  who,  nevertheless,   should  be  re- 
^rded  as  the  victims  of  circumstances.    They  have 
)een  tempted  in  an  evil  hour  to  violate  the  laws,  either 
Jrom  intemperance,  passion,  or  despair ;  have  then  been 
tbandoned  by  friends,  and  handed  over  to  the  courts 
)f  justice,  sometimes  without  consideration,  and  often 
fithout  mercy.    It  is  these,  therefore,  that  we  would 
ndeavor  to  assist,  encourage,  and  cure.    Their  condi- 
on  is  deplorable,  view  it  as  we  may,  and  the  prospect 
tfore  them  is  full  of  clouds  and  darkness.    Even 
len  they  have  served  out  their  time,  and  been  sent 
o  the  world  again,  the  finger  of  scorn  is  too  often 
died  at  them,  they  find  it  im{)Ossible  to  obtain  the 
ms  of  livelihood,  and   are  again  driven  into  the 
8  of  indiscretion  and  crime.    Is  it  not  possible  to 
t)mething  for  this  wretched  class  ?    Are  they,  for 
it  offence,  to  be  for  ever  abandoned  and  proscribed? 
rding  to  the  official  documents,  there  were  last 
confined  within   fourteen   penitentiaries  of  the 
1  States,   no  less  than   6ve  thousand  human 
u     Their  periods  of  sentence  vary  from  three 
B  to  sixty  years,  while  more  than  one  hundred 
y  are  doomed  to  durance  vile  for  the  term  of 
fttural  lives.    Many  have  wives,  children,  and 
and  while  some  maybe  regarded  as  hardened, 
ible,  and  incurable,  a  majority,  according  to 
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tlie  testimony  of  those  who  have  given  this  subject  due 
attention,  are  capable  of  being  thoroughly  reformed. 
What  a  field  is  here  presented  for  genuine  humanity  1 
Even  the  forger,  the  burglar,  and  the  felon,  might  be 
taught  by  sympathy,  kindness,  and  assistance,  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  that ''  virtue  alone  is 
happiness  below."  We  are  aware  that  in  nearly  every 
great  city  of  the  Union,  good  Samaritans  may  be 
found;  who  travel  out  of  the  ordinary  paths  of  life,  and 
penetrate  not  only  the  lowest  hovels,  but  the  darkest 
abysses  of  crime,  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  some  fallen 
brother.  So,  too,  there  are  visitors  to  our  almshouses 
and  penitentiaries,  the  object  being  to  fan  into  fresh 
life  any  spark  of  former  integrity  that  may  yet  remain, 
and  to  win  back  from  their  evil  courses,  the  misguided, 
the  despairing,  and  the  penitent.  But  the  field  is  wide, 
and  the  reapers  are  comparatively  few.  The  work, 
too,  is  one  that  does  not  commend  itself  to  ordinary 
minds,  and  thus  it  is  that  hundreds  grovel  in  the  depths 
of  despair — sink  lower  and  lower  in  their  own  estima- 
tion, and  when  at  last  they  are  permitted  once  more  to 
look  again  into  the  faces  of  their  fellow-men,  they  feel 
like  outcasts,  imagine  phantoms,  and,  in  too  many 
caseS|  lapse  into  the  old  vices,  and  thus  Hink  to  rise  no 
more.  We  repeat  the  question,  cannot  something  be 
done  to  rescue,  reform,  and  save  the  multitude  of  crim- 
inals, who  become  so  in  the  first  instance  &om  causes 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  beyond  their  control  ? 
All  are  not  guilty  to  a  like  extent,  although  they  may 
be  doomed  to  the  same  punishment.  The  antecedents, 
the  education,  the  privations,  and  the  temptations, 
should  all  bo  taken  into  consideration  when  we  are 
about  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  misguided,  the  erring, 
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and  even  the  oriminal.  Let  us,  while  we  thank  heaven 
that  our  lines  have  been  cast  in  better  places,  not  only 
feel  for  those  who  have  been  less  fortunate,  but  utter 
a  word  of  hope,  and  stretch  forth  a  helping  hand,  if  in 
our  power. 


Iblers  onb  ^rosers. 


NOT  long  since,  we  had  occasion  to  call  upon  a 
friend  upon  business  of  a  somewhat  serious  na- 
ture to  the  parties  concerned.  During  the  interview, 
an  acquaintance  stepped  in  on  some  trifling  affair  of 
his  own,  in  behalf  of  which  he  desired  to  obtain  the 
sympathy  and  assistance  of  our  friend.  These  were 
generously  promised.  In  fact,  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion at  the  time,  required  prompt  attention  and  an 
early  decision,  and  hence  our  friend  stopped  the  other 
before  he  had  proceeded  half  way  with  his  narrative, 
for  be  saw  his  object  at  once,  and  supposed  that  a 
ready  compliance  would  induce  his  prompt  withdrawal, 
especially  as  it  was  evident,  to  one  of  the  slightest  pene- 
tration, that  a  private  matter  was  in  hand.  But  the 
intruder  could  not  be  disposed  of  so  easily.  He  talked 
and  talked  upon  a  dozen  trifling  subjects,  the  other 
persons  present  manifesting  as  much  impatience  as 
politeness  would  allow,  and  he  was  only  induced  to 
leave  the  room  by  a  distinct  intimation  at  last  that  his 
absence  was  absolutely  necessary.  Strange,  that  he 
could  not  see  the  dilemma  in  which  he  placed  himself 
and  others,  or  tha^  seeing,  he  was  unwilling  to  escape 
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from  il  I  But  this  Is  no  unusual  mistake  with  the  idle, 
the  prosy,  and  the  weak-minded.  Not  satisfied  with 
Wiisting  their  own  time,  they  annoy  others  at  seasons 
of  business  or  privacy,  and  thus  not  only  make  them 
feel  unpleasant  and  irritable,  but  they  absolutely  rob 
them  of  moments  which  are  often  &r  more  valuable 
than  money.  There  are  seasons  for  all  things.  There 
are  times  when  the  appearance  of  a  friend,  a  neighbor, 
or  an  acquaintance,  is  most  acceptable,  and  when  life 
is  sweetened  and  brightened  by  social  and  agreeable 
conversation,  by  interchange  of  thought  and  red* 
procity  of  goodwill.  But,  again,  there  are  moments 
when  visits  are  altogether  inopportune,  when  polite- 
ness  and  duty  dictate  that  brevity  should  be  the  rule 
of  the  hour.  True,  all  cannot  discriminate  as  to  such 
seasons,  and  hence  the  liability  to  make  mistakea 
But  when  we  call  upon  a  neighbor  in  a  friendly  way, 
and  discover  that  if  we  tarry  long  we  will  rather  an- 
noy than  gratify,  the  sooner  that  a  good  excuse  is 
found  for  leave-taking  the  better.  There  is  tact  in 
every  thing — in  love,  in  Mendship,  in  fashion,  in  dress, 
and  in  visiting.  But  the  most  provoking  kind  of  an- 
noyers  are  the  idlers,  who,  indisposed  to  active  em- 
ployment themselves,  are  constantly  haunting  the  places 
of  business  of  others,  listening  to  conversation  not  in- 
tended for  their  ears,  and  prying  into  affairs  in  which 
they  have  no  concern.  If  they  are  determined  to  be 
indolent,  let  them  be  so.  Theirs  is  the  responsibility. 
But  if  unwilling  themselves  to  take  an  active  and  use- 
ful part  in  the  business  of  life,  they  should  at  least  not 
interfere  with  the  afiBurs  of  others.  They  should  keep 
away  from  stores  and  counting-rooms  during  business 
hours.    They  should  retire  on  the  appearance  of  a 
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customer,  and  by  no  means  venture  to  interfere  in 
conversation  in  which  they  have  not  been  invited  to 
take  part.  Doubtless  many  of  our  readers  are  annoyed 
with  characters  of  the  class  described.  The  complaint 
with  many  such  is  that  they  can  get  nothing  to  do ; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  in  most  cases  they  have  no  dis- 
position for  industry. 

There  is  another  species  of  good-natured  nuisance 
entitled  to  a  passing  remark.  We  allude  to  persona 
who  occupy  a  long  time  in  describing  a  very  small 
matter,  who  will  seize  you  by  the  button-hole  in  the 
street,  and  detain  you  for  half  an  hour,  in  detailing  an 
event  of  little  or  no  consequence ;  and  this,  too,  when 
you  are  in  great  haste,  and  anxious  for  the  transaction 
of  important  business.  The  temper  of  the  detained 
must  be  most  angelic  to  tolerate  many  repetitions  of 
this  annoyance.  Good  nature  is  a  blessing,  and  it 
should  be  exercised  on  all  possible  occasions ;  but  we 
are  all  mortal,  all  fallible,  and  should  not  be  tempted 
beyond  endurance.  The  doctrine  of  minding  one's 
business,  is  not  only  sound  and  practical,  but  idlers 
should  extend  it  a  little  further,  and  when  they  have 
no  business  of  their  own  to  attend  to,  they  should  be 
careful  not  to  annoy  their  neighbors  who  have. 


ones  feersos  Peril~-tone  Jiomagt  to 

**  It  loTM  the  pirate,  and  eorropta  the  Mend.'* 

*'  To  whom  ean  lichee  ftre  repute  or  tmat. 
Content  or  pleaanre,  bat  the  food  and  jost" 

THE  homage  that  is  so  generally  paid  to  wealth,  and 
often  without  regard  to  merit,  appears  to  us  the 
consequence  of  a  great  weakness,  if  not  worse.  The  in- 
quiry with  the  thousands  is  not  as  to  the  virtue  and 
purity  of  a  man — not  as  to  his  integrity,  disposition, 
and  principles,  but  his  worldly  means  I  They  seem  to 
imagine  that  money  "covers  a  multitude  of  sins,"  and 
they  are  quite  willing  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
individuals  who  are  affluent,  no  matter  what  their 
errors  of  omission  or  commission,  and  utterly  regard- 
less of  the  mode  by  which  they  acquired  fortune. 
Nay,  if  these  individuals  were  poor,  they  would  be 
shunned,  contemned,  and  despised;  but  being  rich, 
they  are  courted  and  flattered.  Is  not  this  a  sad  error? 
and  is  it  not  calculated  to  teach  the  young  that  money 
is  preferable  to  merit,  that  virtue  may  be  sacrificed 
with  impunity,  provided  thereby  a  fortune  can  be 
acquired  ?  Is  it  not  calculated  to  exalt  vice  and  de- 
press virtue — to  corrupt  the  very  sources  and  springs 
of  integrity  and  principle  ?  The  evil  to  which  we  refer 
is  forcibly  illustrated  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year, 
and  especially  at  the  many  summer  resorts  and  fitshion- 
(284) 
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able  watering-places.  Let  a  thoughtful  observer  min- 
gle in  the  crowd  at  such  "  localities,"  inquire  into  his- 
tories, analyze  character,  and  review  conduct.  He  will 
discover  that,  in  &r  too  many  cases,  those  who  are  re* 
garded  as  the  possessors  of  the  largest  fortunes,  who 
expend  the  most  money  and  make  the  greatest  dis- 
play, are  the  flattered,  the  envied,  and  courted;  and 
this,  too,  no  matter  how  soiled  they  may  be  in  &me, 
how  darkened  by  misdeeds,  how  unfeeling  or  unprin- 
cipled  in  the  afiBurs  of  ordinary  life. 

The  idea  of  associating  with  the  rich,  appears  to 
delude  and  &scinate  weak  minds.  They  indulge  in 
the  absurd  error  that  such  association  excites  the  envy 
of  the  lookers-on,  and  that  thus  '^  the  poor  parasites" 
are  elevated  in  the  scale  of  society.  And  this,  too, 
although  the  money- worshipers  may  be  utterly  stain- 
less in  character — may  have  lived  lives  of  integrity 
and  well-doing — may,  in  £EU)t,  possess  merit,  talent, 
and  ''good  name,"  far  above  and  beyond  the  mere 
possessor  of  wealth — and  wealth,  too,  acquired  by 
improper  means.  The  sad  delusion  prevails  to  a  fear- 
ful extent.  Parents  inculcate  it  by  example.  They 
indirectly  teach  their  children  to  seek  out  the  wealthy 
for  associates,  even  when  the  reputation  of  such  asso- 
ciates will  not  bear  the  test  of  examination,  while  they 
turn  away  with  coldness  and  indifference  from  the 
comparatively  poor,  however  meritorious  or  unsullied* 
Only  a  few  days  since  we  heard  a  mother  finish  a  por- 
trait of  a  very  dissolute  young  man,  with  the  apolo- 
getic and  unprincipled  remark — "but,  he  is  very  richP^ 
The  spirit  and  meaning  of  her  language  and  manner 
were — "  true,  he  is  worthless  and  profligate ;  but  then 
he  possesses  abundant  means,  and  money  is  the  Gbd 
of  our  idolatry." 
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Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  desirable,  rmy 
desirable,  to  acquire  a  pecuniary  independence,  to  Uys 
with  comfort,  not  to  say  luxury.  Nevertheless,  cAor- 
acier  is  far  better  than  money,  is  "  above  and  beyond 
all  price/'  while  principle  is  deathless,  and  inflaences 
and  afR^cts  not  only  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  emo- 
tions of  this  life,  but  the  complexion,  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  that  which  is  to  come.  A  departure  from 
the  path  of  rectitude  in  early  life,  even  with  the  object 
and  the  prospect  of  thereby  securing  a  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage, is  sure  in  the  end  to  lead  to  £Ettal  conse- 
quences. Let  the  young  be  taught  that  they  may  with 
impunity  violate  truth,  outrage  morality,  and  trample 
upon  virtue,  and  their  downward  career  will  be  rapid 
and  ruinous.  Success  at  first — worldly  success — will 
only  induce  them  to  venture  still  further  in  the  wrong 
path,  and  thus  hasten  their  fall.  Is  he  upright?  Is 
he  honest  ?  Is  he  true  7  These  are  the  proper  ques- 
tions. Enterprise,  activity,  energy,  are  every  way 
commendable.  They  are,  indeed,  essential  to  success 
in  every  pursuit  of  life.  But,  Avith  these,  integrity  and 
truth  should  invariably  be  associated.  And  thus,  after 
having  toiled  on  for  years,  and  accumulated  *' enough 
and  to  spare,"  the  conscience  will  be  calm  and  tran- 
quil, the  mind  satisfied,  and  the  heart  at  ease.  The 
PAST  will  have  no  terror,  and  the  future  will  be  con- 
templated with  hope,  promise,  and  confidence.  Let 
another  course  be  pursued,  let  money  be  the  only 
object,  regardless  of  truth,  integrity,  benevolence,  and 
sympathy,  and  no  fortune,  however  large,  will  soothe 
and  satisfy,  will  "  calm  the  spirit  and  tranquillize  the 
soul."  The  "still,  small  voice"  within  will  whisper 
words  of  admonition,  and  in  quiet  hours,  when  thought 
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u  restless,  a  thousand  painfVil  memories  tHU  oome 
back,  and  with  them  a  thousand  pangs  of  sorrow,  of 
regret,  and  of  remorse.  The  penalty,  too,  is  surf. 
Even  in  this  world,  the  punishment  in  most  eases  will 
be  fearftil.  The  individual  who  deliberately  wrongs  a 
neighbor,  who  cunningly  darkens  a  reputation,  who 
stealthily  defrauds,  or  wantonly  injures,  will  find  that, 
sooner  or  later,  retribution,  cool,  bitter,  but  just,  will 
be  awarded.  The  only  true  policy  for  the  erring  is,  to 
make  prompt  and  ample  atonement.  The  task  may  be 
hard,  and  hence  the  urgent  necessity  for  its  execution. 
And  yet  there  are  individuals  who  live  on  for  years  in 
splendor  and  in  affluence,  who  know  and  feel  their 
indebtedness  to  others,  (others  who,  from  the  force  of 
circumstances,  have  become  needy  and  in  want,)  and 
who  yet  lack  the  nerve,  the  manliness,  the  justice, 
and  the  generosity  to  requite  the  obligation.  They 
feel  the  indebtedness,  and  they  have  the  means ;  but 
with  a  spirit  utterly  unworthy,  they  shrink  away  from 
the  subject,  strive  to  forget  it,  or  deceive  themselves 
by  some  specious  argument,  into  a  shameful  and  atro- 
cious neglect  of  their  duty.  Are  there  none  such 
among  our  readers  ?  Are  there  none  who  are  now 
prosperous  who  were  once  indigent,  and  who  for  years 
have  been  forgetful  of  their  early  benefactors  ?  Are 
there  none  who  worship  wealth  so  thoroughly,  as  to 
have  their  perceptions  upon  all  other  subjects  blunted 
and  blinded?  Are  there  none  who  neglect  friends 
and  neighbors,  who  are  truly  meritorious,  to  run 
after  the  profligate,  the  heartless,  but  the  worldly  and 
the  wealthy  ?  Are  there  none  who  labor  under  the 
strange  delusion,  that  by  moving  in  the  society  of  tlie 
richf  they  likewise  will  be  supposed  by  the  unsophisti- 
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cated  to  be  rich,  and  will  be  envied  also?  Are  thej 
none  who  mistake  money  for  merit,  and  in  this  miatal 
render  themselves  objects  of  ridicule  and  oontenl^ 
and  ''  pawn  their  souls  for  an  empty  banble  ?"       '  - 


i^Kongl^;  or,  i^t  ^Poso||^  of  Coiittnhnti 

'*  O,  ffrtnt  BM,  Hmt«ii,  a  middle  itato, 
IftlUMr  too  homble,  a<w  too  groat ; 
More  than  bvovob  for  natoro't  enda, 
WUh  oomolhiiig  left  ft»r  poor  and  frtoadi.** 

WE,  a  few  days  since,  met  with  a  worthy  oitui 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  who  had  just  retin 
from  business.  He  was  in  good  health  and  ht( 
spirits,  but  he  had  been  engaged  in  manufitctutii 
pursuits  for  something  like  forty  years,  had  earned 
pecuniary  independence,  and  to  use  his  own  langmi 
was  *'  satisfied."  In  brie^  he  had  enough,  more  tbi 
sufficient  to  meet  his  ordinary  wants,  and  he  deemi 
it  the  policy  of  wisdom  to  retire  while  he  could  do  i 
with  safety,  and  be  contented  with  a  reasonable  fo 
tune.  It  would  be  well  for  many  who  are  at  th 
moment  engaged  in  the  active  and  perilous  pursai 
of  commerce  and  trade,  if  they  could  profit  by  th 
example.  The  great  multitude  are  not  satisfied  wil 
a  moderate  fortune.  They  become  avaricious  to 
certain  extent,  and  hence  they  struggle  for  more,  evt 
after  they  have  accumulated  a  sufficiency,  and  at  -ti 
risk  very  often  of  health  and  strength,  and  even  Vt 
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itself.  They  are  greedy  and  grasping,  and  if  engaged 
in  a  profitable  business,  they  are  unwilling  to  abandon 
such  a  source  of  income  to  other  Iiands,  either  forgetfal 
of  the  short  tenure  of  human  life,  unmindful  of  their 
own  increasing  infirmities,  or  so  absorbed  in  accumu- 
lation, that  they  have  no  time  to  think  either  of  health 
here,  or  of  destiny  hereafter.  They  thus  go  on  from 
day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year,  imtil  at  last  they 
are  paralyzed  by  time  or  disease,  and  are  hurried  into 
another  world,  before,  as  they  erroneously  supposed, 
they  had  half  finished  their  work  in  this. 

This  is  no  fancy  sketch.  Men  are  apt  to  become  so 
engrossed  by  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  the  accumulation 
of  property,  or  the  acquisition  of  power,  as  to  prove 
unmindful  of  all  higher  and  more  thoughtful  consider- 
ations. They  deceive  themselves  in  many  respects. 
They  persuade  tliemselves  that  they  are  young  when 
they  are  old,  that  they  are  strong  when  they  are  weak, 
that  they  are  advancing  physically  and  mentally  when 
in  iact  they  are  declining.  How  frequently  does 
Death  surprise  even  the  afiQuent,  before  they  have 
made  provision  for  the  distribution  of  their  property  ? 
They  cannot  bring  themselves  to  part  with  their  earn- 
ings, even  on  paper,  and  thus  postpone  from  time  to 
time,  the  important  duty  of  apportioning  their  estates 
by  will,  to  heirs,  friends,  and  benevolent  institutions. 
Let  any  one  mix  and  mingle  in  a  thoughtful  and  in* 
quiring  spirit  in  the  marts  of  trade,  and  watch  closely 
and  narrowly,  the  figures  and  the  features  of  the  many 
who  day  by  day  devote  all  their  energies  to  the  vari- 
ous ol:gects  of  enterprise,  speculation,  and  of  money- 
getting,  and  the  discovery  will  then  be  made,  that  not 
a  few  of  those  who  are  straining  and  otriving,  are,  in 
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the  ordinary  oourfle  of  nature,  but  a  year  or  two  distant 
from  the  grave.    They  cannot  be  contented.  They  are 
not,  and   never  will  be  satisfied.    They   can  never 
secure  enough.    More — a  little  more — is  the  great  ob* 
ject  of  their  toil,  and  as  they  pile  up  dollar  upon 
dollar  in  their  coflFers,  they  inwardly  promise  them* 
selves  that  they  will  soon  be  in  a  condition  of  positive 
independence,  when  they  will  gracefully  retire.    But 
year  follows  year,  and  they  are  still  as  busy  as  ever, 
or  their  places  are  vacant,  and  they  have  departed  to 
the  land  of  spirits  I     It  is,  indeed,  more  difficult  to  he 
oontented  than  the  hasty  and  inconsiderate  are  apt  to 
imagine.  With  our  means,  too,  our  wants  almost  invari* 
ably  increase,  and  thus,  what  might  have  suited  at  one 
period  of  life,  will  not  answer  at  another.     It  shoidd 
be  remembered,  moreover,  that  almost  every  buainesi 
pursuit  is  chequered  with  light  and  shadow,  with  ad- 
versity and  prosperity;  and  that,  therefore,  all  who 
persist,  after  they  have  secured  enough,  encounter  the 
risk  of  losing  their  dearly-prized  earnings,  and  of  thus 
over-leaping  the  object  of  their  ambition,  and  perilling 
the  very  security  and  independence  which  they  regard 
as  so  desirable.     Hence,  when  age  begins  to  show  itself, 
when  the  physical  man  begins  to  fail,  when  the  mind 
reels  and  faints  under  the  ordinary  efforts  and  excite- 
ments, it  is  the  policy  of  prudence  to  be  admonished, 
and  if  in  a  condition  so  to  do,  to  retire  quietly  from 
the  exciting  arenas  of  commerce  and  of  trade.     Better 
thus  to  be  contented  and  satisfied  than  to  toil  on  under 
the  double,  risk  of  losing  fortune  as  well  as  health,  of 
encountering  bankruptcy  as  well  as  shortening  life. 
The  human  machine,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  oer- 
tain  to  give  out  after  a  specified  amount  of  effort^  itei 
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and  exbaustioD.  This  is  seen  every  daj,  and  almost 
every  hour.  Changes  are  constantly  taking  place 
around  and  about  us.  We  meet,  in  our  daily  walks, 
fifends,  neighbors  and  acquaintances,  bent,  feeble  and 
fiulingf  who  but  a  year  or  two  ago  were  apparently 
fifiDy  vigorous  and  active.  But  nature  has  assumed 
her  right,  and  the  result  is  distinct  and  palpable.  And 
■Or  it  must  be,  sooner  or  later,  with  all  of  us.  How 
much  wiser  then,  how  much  more  philosophic,  to 
measure  and  judge  ourselves  according  to  the  history 
of  others,  and  when  we  are  reminded  that  we  have 
played  out  our  part,  that  we  are  descending  the  hill 
of  life,  to  prepare  ourselves  accordingly,  and  to  relax 
■Dmewhat  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  body  and  mind  that 
aro  ao  apt  to  weaken,  paralyze  and  destroy.  And  iff 
■Moreover,  we  have  accumulated  enougfa-^if  we  have 
pvoepered  and  attained  an  independent  pecuniary 
poaiticm — why  should  we  not  be  satisfied,  and,  in  a 
Wfini  of  gratitude  to  Providence,  and  of  justice  to  our 
fidlow  man,  retire  and  leave  the  field  to  others? 


Cjft  IPassk  of  %iimt-%  SMt\  te 

*'0hl  wtela  auhmw  there  Um  1b  tbe  deflaltlon  of  that  wctdmumghl^ 

IT  is  said  that  there  is  at  least  one  passion — avarice 
— which  strengthens  with  life  and  is  more  power* 

fU  iu  old  age  and  with  the  grave  yawning  to  xeoeiva 
18 
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its  victim,  than  at  any  other  period  of  human  existenoOi 
Strange — yet  true  in  many  cases.  The  wise  and  philo* 
aophic  should  be  satisfied  with  enough^  especially  after 
they  have  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain  of  life, 
and  are  rapidly  descending  the  other  side.  But  look 
through  society  and  see  how  few  have  enoitgh,  how  few 
are  satisfied^  although  they  may  have  amassed  their 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  The  desire  is  still 
for  more — and  this  desire,  as  life  advances,  too  fre- 
quently becomes  a  passion.  Yonder,  for  example^ 
passes  an  individual  who  cannot  be  less  than  aixty-fiw 
years  of  age.  He  is  a  bachelor,  has  not  a  near  rdative 
in  the  world,  is  worth  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  yet,  judging  from  externals  and  fix>m  his 
constant  presence  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  money- 
changers, his  whole  soul  is  devoted  to  gain.  It  has 
become  the  passion  of  his  life.  He  is  only  happy  when 
he  is  accumulating.  A  few  years  longer  and  he  must> 
in  the  course  of  nature,  pass  from  the  scene  of  busy 
human  existence,  must  leave  his  gold  behind  hioL 
Why,  then,  should  he  be  so  anxious  for  more  ?  Why 
should  he  agitate  his  mind,  enfeeble  his  constitution, 
and  impair  his  health  by  such  perpetual  watchfiilness 
— such  regular  visits  to  the  money  market  during  all 
weathers  and  in  all  seasons  7  It  is  impossible,  even 
now,  for  him  to  spend  one-fourth  of  his  income.  His 
habits  are  economical,  his  wants  are  few,  his  tastes  are 
frugal.  The  chances  are  that  ten  years  hence,  and  he 
will  be  no  longer  among  the  sons  of  men.  And  yet  to 
see  him  chafiering  in  the  Stock  Market,  loaning  on  a 
promissory  note,  and  agitated  by  every  change  that 
takes  place  in  National  or  State  Bonds,  one  would 
suppose  that  he  was  either  comparatively  poor,  or  that 
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he  bad  a  gnarantee  to  live  at  least  anotlier  century. 
But  no — his  passion,  his  God  is  Avarice,  and  even 
unconsciously  to  himself,  he  sometimes  violates  the 
rules  of  order  and  probity,  in  an  eflfort  to  add  a  trifle 
fbrther  to  his  accumulated  thousands. 

How  difficult  indeed,  IS  it  to  ascertain  when  we  have 
KNOUGH !  How  few  know  when  to  retire  from  the 
busy  scenes  of  commercial  life — or  having  retired,  can 
resist  the  demon-promptings  for  further  gain!  A 
friend  at  our  elbow  informs  us,  that  ten  years  ago,  he 
looked  forward  with  hope  and  anxiety  to  the  period 
when  he  should  be  worth  twenty  thousand  dollaurs,  de- 
termined in  his  own  mind  that  he  would  then  be  satis- 
fied, that  thereafter  his  object  would  merely  be  em- 
ployment, and  that,  if  his  gains  were  still  great,  he 
would  exercise  the  most  liberal  spirit  in  relation  to  the 
Buffering  and  the  poor.  Time  passed  on,  the  twenty 
thousand  have  been  attained,  aye  doubled — ^and  he 
frankly  confesses  that  the  desire  for  more  has  rather 
increased  than  diminished.  Instead  of  being  satisfied 
with  his  present  position,  he  admits  that  he  is  now 
unwilling  to  fix  a  bound  to  his  monetary  hopes.  True, 
bis  fiimily  has  increased,  and  his  expenses  have  more 
than  doubled.  But  so  it  is  with  the  multitude.  What 
were  regarded  as  luxuries  when  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, are  looked  upon  as  necessities  when  we  be- 
come rich. 

A  few  years  since,  an  intelligent  merchant  of 
Boston  was  asked  to  name  the  sum  likely  to  satisfy  a 
man.  His  reply  was — "J.  liitle  Toorer  And  this  is 
the  history  of  a  large  portion  of  mankind.  The 
philosophy  was  fiilly  illustrated  during  the  recent 
ftuctuations  in  the  price  of  breadstuffii.    Tbd  %QQi^\ftr 
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tion  at  first  was  so  great,  that  hundreds  who  bad  ai> 
cumulated  fortunes  and  retired  from  business,  were 
again  induced  to  enter  the  arena,  and  many,  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  "  a  little  more,"  were  hurried  on  step 
by  step,  until  crash  after  crash  was  produced  by  the 
rapid  &11  in  prices,  and  they  were  engulfed,  wrecked, 
ruined.  A  case  of  this  kind  has  been  mentioned  to  ua 
in  a  merchant  of  Liverpool,  who  a  few  years  since  re* 
tired  with  a  fortune  of  £60,000,  or  about  $800,00a 
The  grain  excitement  came  on,  prices  advanced  ftook 
day  to  day,  thousands  were  made  in  a  few  hours^-* 
until,  maddened  by  the  old  mania,  he  could  no  longer 
resist  the  temptation,  but  plunged  again  boldly  and 
deeply  into  the  feverish  speculations  of  the  day.  Only 
six  months  passed  by,  and  so  overwhelming  were  tb» 
changes,  that  he  was  a  bankrupt,  and  comparatively 
speaking,  a  beggar.  Yes — within  a  period  so  briefj 
had  the  desire  for  more  converted  him  from  one  of  the 
richest  in  the  neighborhood,  into  one  of  the  poorest 
The  effect  upon  his  mind  was  so  appalling,  the  depres* 
sion  of  spirits  was  so  severe,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
he  could  be  withheld  from  resorting  to  that  desperate 
and  cowardly  mode  of  escape  from  worldly  gri^  and 
agony  of  mind — suicide. 

At  this  moment,  how  many  are  there  in  Philadel* 
phia  who  have  ''enough  and  to  spare,"  who  have 
abundance  for  themselves  and  families,  who  can  by 
a  moderate  and  prudent  course  extend  their  annual 
revenue :  and  who  yet  are  so  "  greedy  of  gain,"  thai 
they  constantly  peril  their  peace  of  mind,  and  the 
worldly  independence  of  their  families,  in  the  hope 
and  with  the  desire  of  obtaining  "  a  little  morel"  It 
is  indeed  a  difficult  thipg  to  ascertain  when  one^  has 
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enoagb,  and  more  difficult,  if  possible;  to  aot  in  a  gener- 
ous and  benevolent  spirit  after  we  have  been  blessed 
by  Providence  with  abundance,  have  attained  by  good 
luck  and  good  management  a  position  of  worldly  in- 
dependence. The  case  of  a  gentleman  of  Brooklyn 
may  be  mentioned  as  a  happy  illustration  of  the  true 
policy  after  an  individual  has  become  rich,  and  still 
finds  it  necessary  to  have  active  employment.  It  is 
said  that  some  years  since,  an  esteemed  citizen  of  the 
city  just  named,  found,  on  looking  over  his  affairs,  that 
he  had  realized  a  fortune  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  sum  appeared  to  him  enormous,  and  far 
more  ihaD  adequate  to  his  wants  and  wishes  in  this 
life.  But  he  could  not  be  idle,  and  he  was  by  no 
means  covetous.  He  therefore  reflected  upon  the  matter 
for  some  time,  and  finally  determined  to  invest  one 
half  the  sum  ($150,000)  as  securely  as  possible  for  the 
benefit  of  himself  and  family,  and  to  continue  his  busi- 
ness with  the  other  half  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  at 
large,  and  the  poor  and  deserving  of  his  own  immediate 
neighborhood  in  particular.  But  alas  I  this  case  is 
but  one  in  a  thousand.  And  yet  how  noble  the  ex- 
ample I 

"  Wealth," — says  a  favorite  author — "  wealth,  with 
the  blessing  of  God — ^wealth,  the  result  of  honest  labor, 
of  the  unforeseen  circumstances  of  life — wealth  to  which 
the  soul  has  never  surrendered  itself — wealth  which 
man  hath  never  made  an  idol,  fidling  down  and  wor 
shiping  it  as  his  fastest  security  and  ultimate  good — 
such  wealth,  the  gift  of  God,  like  the  other  talents 
given  of  God,  is  good  to  be  used  and  to  be  accounted 
ftr.  But  wealth,  the  gift  of  the  devil — wealth,  the 
ncolt  of  the  abandonment  of  the  whole  man  to  tb^ 
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object  of  acquisition — ^wealtli,  the  first  aim,  the  purpoiQ 
of  the  day,  the  vision  of  the  night — love  of  wealth-— 
passionate  devotion  to  gain — covetousness^  which  ia  idol' 
airy — such  wealth  proves  a  cheat  and  a  deception  of 
the  father  of  lies :  it  is  like  that  gold  of  the  &xtj  tale, 
which  sooner  or  later  turns  out  to  be  but  withered 
leaves ;  for  the  hour  will  come  and  must  come,  when 
every  thing  will  be  tried  by  a  true  standard.  Sorrow 
will  come,  sickness  will  come ;  terrible  death,  sooner  or 
later  must  come ;  and  then  what  will  it  profit  a  man  if 
he  hath  gained  the  whole  world  and  lost  his  own  soulj" 


<  ■  •  • » 


IngraMe.— ^  Wm  of  Sumaa  Satnrt 

**  Ingntttad^-UKm  marbl*-]iMrt«d  fload  1" 

HOW  delightful  the  ability  as  well  as  the  dis* 
position  to  confer  favors  I  What  pleasure  it 
must  afiTord  the  rich'  and  the  powerful  to  relieve  the 
wants  and  soothe  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  I  The 
recollection  of  such  conduct  is  calculated  to  sweeten 
every  hour  of  afler  existence.  What  reflections  could 
be  more  felicitous  than  those  caused  by  having  rescued 
some  erring  child  of  humanity  from  a  downward 
career — having  brightened  the  hearth  of  some  lonely 
and  impoverished  widow — having  averted  the  bank- 
ruptcy  of  some  friend — having  tendered  a  loan  at  the 
moment  it  was  least  expected  and  most  desired— 
having  appeared  as  a  messenger  of  generosity  and 
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when  to  the  sufiEbrer,  all  the  world  seemed  mer- 
7  and  heartless  I  The  ''Pleasures  of  Philan- 
>y"  are  yet  to  be  described.  But  volumes  might 
■oduced  by  some  competent  mind  and  heart  upon 
a  fruitfnl  subject.  A  few  days  since,  we  hap- 
1  to  enter  the  sick  chamber  of  an  estimable  citizen, 
had  been  unable,  in  consequence  of  severe  illneaS| 
tend  to  his  business  afiGsiirs  for  some  weeks.  We 
1  his  wife  overcome  by  some  sudden  act  of  kind- 
and  shedding  tears  of  gratitude  and  joy.  We 
bred  the  cause,  and  ascertained  that  a  neighbor 
had  called  before,  had  just  paid  a  visit,  and  ap- 
snsive  that  the  pecuniary  a&irs  of  the  sick  man 
t  be  in  some  confusion,  he  had  made  a  generous 
nr  of  his  purse,  satisfied,  he  said,  that  all  would 
all  again  in  a  short  time,  but  anxious  to  prevent 
3fl8  under  any  circumstances.  The  relief  was  not 
fij  but  the  act  was  so  full  of  touching  and  disin- 
bed  kindness,  that  the  wife  was  quite  overcome, 
showered  blessings  upon  the  head  of  the  worthy 
idual  referred  to.  This  was  indeed  true  benevo- 
I  genuine  liberality — a  golden  deed  among  the 
r  hollow  and  sounding  acts  of  this  working-day 
L  It  is  conduct  like  this  that  elevates  our  race 
les  the  nature  of  man  to  that  of  superior  beings, 
such  cases  are  by  no  means  rare.  They  seldom 
their  way  into  the  public  prints,  for  the  truly 
rolent  are  modest  and  retiring,  and  shrink  from 
isplay  and  ostentation.  When  they  give,  they 
)  quietly,  satisfied  with  the  consciousness  of  doing 

it,  alas  I  for  the  weakness  and  the  viciousness  of 
m  nature.    How  often  does  it  happen  that  &vora 
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are  sottrces  of  anxiety  rather  than  of  pleasure,  beoawM 
of  the  ingratitade  of  mankind.  How  often  do  thej 
convert  friends  into  enemies,  make  individuals  hate 
their  bene&ctors,  simply  because  of  that  viciomi^ 
selfish  passion  of  the  human  heart,  which  under  • 
sense  of  obligation,  begets  a  feeling  of  rancor  even 
amongst  the  most  intimate  fHends.  Do  you  not  know 
such  cases,  gentle  reader  ?  Have  you  not  experienoed 
this  strange  perversity  ?  Can  you  not  call  to  mind  soiiM 
individual,  who  is  indebted  to  you  for  a  kindness, -a 
favor,  a  loan — and  who  has  grown  colder  and  coklsr 
from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year,  until  he  H 
now  an  enemy  rather  than  a  friend?  Have  you  noi 
also  seen  cases  in  which  the  obligation,  at  first  ra» 
garded  as  kindly  and  generous  in  an  eminent  d^rae^ 
was  afterward  derided,  contemned,  and  attributed  to 
improper  motives?  What  fiend  is  more  marble 
hearted  than  Ingratitude?  How  strange  it  is,  that  mf- 
dividuals  so  circumstanced,  can  revile  or  assail  their 
benefactors  I  How  dark  and  deplorable  a  feature  of 
the  human  heart  1  And  yet  its  existence  how  few  will 
deny  I  The  ungrateful  man  is  indeed  a  disgrace  to 
humanity.  He  is  neither  entitled  to  sympathy  nor 
respect.  He  not  only  injures  himself,  but  he  exoitfls 
distrust  as  to  mankind  at  large,  and  checks  the  hand 
of  generosity  when  about  to  act  in  the  most  liberal 
spirit.  But  all — thank  Heaven — are  not  so.  All  do 
not  yield  to  this  demon  of  our  evil  nature.  Then 
are  many  who  are  grateful  for  the  smallest  favors,  who 
appreciate  and  remember  acts  of  kindness  and  good* 
will  till  the  latest  hour  of  existence.  Nothing  so  de- 
lights them  as  an  opportunity  to  reciprocate.  They 
are  never  so  happy  as  when  acknowledging  and  re* 
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paying  a  kindness.  They  are  true  to  the  best  impulses 
of  generosity  and  justice,  and  they  love  their  fellow- 
creatures  with  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  affection. 
We  have  known  individuals  who  years  after  some 
slight  favor  had  been  conferred,  and  when  it  was  for- 
gotten by  the  bene&ctor,  return  it  gladly  and  eagerly 
a  hundred  fold.  The  cup  of  water  given  in  the  right 
spirit  to  the  beggar  who  knocks  at  our  door,  the 
crumb  that  fidls  from  the  table^  the  alms,  however 
trifling — all  have  their  uses  and  their  reward.  Let  no 
one  be  deterred  from  the  exercise  of  charity,  because 
in  hia  progress  through  life  he  has  encountered  many 
an  instance  of  black  ingratitude.  Let  not  the  inno- 
cent  suf^  for  the  guilty  I  We  hold  to  the  £uth,  that 
no  act  of  humanity,  no  word  of  kindness,  no  smile  of 
benevolence,  is^  altogether  valueless  or  lost.  We  may 
not  see  the  e£Eect  to-day.  It  may  escape  our  observa- 
tbn  entirely.  But  it  will  nevertheless  have  existence. 
It  is  our  duty  at  least,  to  act  in  a  generous,  a  benevo- 
Ittit  and  a  Christian  spirit,  satisfied  that  the  All-seeing 
Mind  penetrates  far  deeper  than  any  human  foresight, 
and  notes  not  only  every  deed,  but  every  thought  of 
tiie  gieat  human  family.  The  ungrateful,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  remember  that  sooner  or  later  a  day  of 
retribution  will  come.  Let  them  beware — and  resist 
the  first  insidious  approach  of  Satanic  pride— -that 
pride  by  which  the  angels  fell,  and  of  which  Ingrati- 
tude is  the  eldest  bom. 


**  Bnt  Wisdom,  awful  Wlidom !  whioh  Inipeota, 
DIaearu,  eompMW,  waif  hi,  aqtanlei,  Inkn, 
SslsM  the  right,  and  holdi  U  to  the  last. 
How  rarer* 

WITH  a  little  refleotion,  how  many  errors  would 
be  ayoided,  how  many  diffioulties  escaped  I 
The  rash  and  hasty  are  constantly  getting  into  trouble. 
They  judge  harshly  and  abruptly,  they  speak  thought- 
lessly and  indiscreetly.  They  form  opinions,  in  many 
cases,  without  haying  examined  all  the  facts ;  they  ex- 
press those  opinions  to  others,  and  thus  do  much  harm 
and  often  unintentionally.  Indiscretion  is  a  sad  error. 
It  causes  mischief,  produces  unkind  feeling,  seven 
many  a  tie  of  friendship,  and  leads  to  many  a  path  of  ruin. 
And  yet  all  are  more  or  less  indiscreet.  There  are  few 
who  think  twice  before  they  speak  once,  who  have  a  con*. 
stant  watch  upon  their  passions,  their  prejudices,  their 
minds,  their  hearts,  and  their  tongues.  A  few  days  sinoc^ 
a  gentleman  visited  a  friend,  and  in  the  course  of  con*, 
versation,  seized  the  occasion  to  contrast  the  disposi- 
tions of  large  and  small  persons,  physically  speaking., 
He  was  himself  of  fine  proportions,  and  while  advert- 
ing to  some  individual  who  was  very  diminutive  in 
figure,  he  proceeded  to  launch  forth  in  a  tirade  against 
small  people  generally,  said  they  were  waspish,  spite- 
ful, proud,  meanj  conceited,  and  incapable  of  cherish- 
(300) 
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ing  a  generous  sentiment  or  a  noble  impulse.  Nature, 
he  said,  had  dwarfed  them,  not  only  in  person,  but  in 
mind  and  in  heart,  and  he  cited  several  instances  by 
way  of  illustration.  But  just  at  that  moment,  he 
chanced  to  turn  in  another  direction,  and  observed  tho 
flashing  eye  and  glowing  cheek  of  a  lady  of  very  small 
stature  who  happened  to  be  present ;  and  seeing  his 
awkward  and  almost  unpardonable  blunder,  he  at- 
tempted to  stammer  out  an  apology,  but  he  was  so 
confused  and  abashed,  that  every  effort  only  made  the 
the  matter  worse. 

On  another  occasion,  not  long  since,  an  individual, 
who  by  the  way  has  any  thing  but  aristocratic  blood 
in  his  veins — but  who,  in  consequence  of  the  fortunate 
speculations  of  his  father,  has  inherited  a  large  estatOi 
was  indulging  in  a  strain  of  great  pomp  and  pride,  as 
to  the  high  character  of  his  ancestry,  and  sneering  at 
what  he  called  '^  the  mere  mechanics  and  storekeepers 
of  the  present  day."  His  language  was  addressed  to  a 
beauty  and  an  heiress ;  but  one  whose  position  and 
prospects,  nevertheless,  have  not  neutralized  her  com- 
mon sense,  nor  deadened  the  innate  nobility  of  her 
heart.  She  listened,  but  with  evident  impatience  in 
her  manner,  and  coolly  remarked  at  the  close— ''I 
presume,  sir,  that  you  are  aware  that  my  father  was  a 
mechanic."  Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  at  the  feet  of 
the  miserable  pretender,  he  could  not  have  been  more 
startled. 

But  indiscretions  of  language  and  remark  occur 
every  day.  There  are  some  people  who  seldom  get 
a  story  right.  They  are  so  impatient  or  excitable, 
that  they  do  not  listen  with  sufficient  attention  to  gather 
all  the  facts ;  their  imaginations  are  so  vivid,  or  their. 
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habit  of  exaggeration  so  bad,  that  the  real  truth  is  loM 
sight  of  in  a  world  of  misrepreaentation.  There  an 
others  again,  whose  prejudices  are  so  strong,  that  thay 
oolor  almost  every  opinion  or  action  of  Ufa  Who  Bm 
not  formed  a  hasty  judgment  of  some  subject  or  in- 
dividual, and  found,  in  after  years,  that  they  had  com- 
mitted a  frightful  eror?  Who  has  not  drawn  a  po^ 
trait  of  character  upon  the  mirror  of  his  mind,  added 
tint  upon  tint  and  shade  upon  shade,  and  then  dis- 
covered, on  becoming  really  aoquainted  with  the 
original,  that  the  sketch  had  been  made  by  Prejudice 
and  Passion,  and  not  by  Candor  and  Truth. 

We  hear  much  of  first  impressions — but  how  often 
are  they  imperfect  and  erroneous  I  How  many  men 
have  looked  upon  individuals  of  the  gentler  sex,  for 
months,  nay,  years,  with  comparative  indifference,  and 
at  last,  on  becoming  intimate,  discovered  angelic  vir- 
tues,  where  before  they  never  dreamed  of  their  exist- 
ence. Love  at  first  sight  is  a  very  romantic  aSair^  e» 
pecially  if  it  survive  the  test  of  time,  and  of  repeated 
observation ;  but  how  much  more  reliable  is  the  afEao- 
tion  that  is  founded  upon  esteem,  knowledge  of  mental 
and  moral  worth,  acquaintance  with  the  disposition 
and  temper— and  a  consciousness  that  the  object  of  r^ 
gard  is  not  only  suited  to  win  passing  admiration,  but 
to  grace  and  dignify  the  responsible  positions  of  wifib 
and  mother.  Does  it  not  sometimes  happen,  that  the 
individual  who  imbibes  an  impression  very  rapidly, 
who  becomes  a  lover  through  the  agency  of  a  glanooi 
a  friend  with  a  grasp  of  the  hand,  alters  his  judgment 
quite  as  readily,  and  dislikes  with  just  as  much  hasia 
and  rashness  ?  For  ourselves,  we  advocate  the  calniy 
the  thoughtful,  the  discreet — we  are  disposed  to  think 
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Idndlj  of  all  meD,  and  to  hope  for  the  best ;  but  we 
are  distrustful  of  that  class  of  human  beings,  who  are 
every  thing  bj  turns  and  nothing  long — who  one  day 
oyerflow  with  eulogies  of  this  distinguished  statesman, 
and  the  next  are  monomaniacs  concerning  thai — ^who 
act  from  impulse,  and  not  from  reason — who  jump  at 
conclusions  without  examining  premises — who  to-day 
are  prepared  to  denounce,  and  to-morrow  to  applaud 
—whose  tastes  are  as  variable  as  the  wind — in  short, 
the  rash,  the  indiscreet,  the  unreflecting,  and  oonse* 
quently  the  misjudging. 


■••■t 
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How  solemn  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  Physi* 
cianl  How  arduous  are  his  duties  1  "^Vliat 
anxieties  must  sometimes  crowd  upon  his  mindt 
With  the  life  of  some  loved  and  cherished  being  in 
the  greatest  possible  peril,  anxious  friends  and  rela^ 
tives  awaiting  bis  decision,  and  some  fond  mother  oi 
devoted  wife  ready  to  burst  into  an  agony  of  grief  al 
an  un&vorable  opinion  I  Perhaps,  too,  he  may  have 
a  doubt  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  exact  line  of  treat* 
ment!  Then  it  is  that  his  responsibilities  seem  to 
accumulate  ten-fold  I  Then  does  he  consult  the  best 
authorities,  and  the  ablest  among  his  professional 
brethren,  to  fortify  his  own  course,  or  to  discover  if| 
judging  from  other  cases,  there  can  be  said  to  exist  a 
zaj  ^  hope  for  the  languishing  wafBenft, 
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Philadelphia  is  blessed  with  many  eminent  pliysi- 
cians — men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  who  still,  with  gray  heads  and  large 
families  around  them,  are  as  willing  as  ever  to  attend 
the  bed-side  of  the  invalid.  Our  chief  Universities 
have  long  been  regarded  as  among  the  ablest  in  the 
world,  while  we  have  course  upon  course  of  medical 
lectures,  accompanied  with  surgical  demonstrations 
by  able  hands — so  that,  so  far  as  medical  skill  and 
science  are  concerned,  our  good  city  may  well  be 
selected  as  the  temporary  home  of  the  afflicted. 

But  the  life  of  a  Physician  is  about  the  last  we 
should  choose,  if  we  desired  comfort,  occasional  quiet, 
and  an  escape  from  the  many  vexations  of  the  out- 
door world.  Liable  to  be  called  up  at  every  hour  of 
the  night— compelled  to  pass  from  one  scene  of  suffer- 
ing to  another,  and  reproached  finally,  as  too  often 
occurs,  when,  after  having  exhausted  his  medical  skill 
in  vain,  the  patient  dies,  and  the  relatives  cruelly 
assign  false  treatment  as  the  cause  1  These  are  some 
of  the  horrors  of  the  profession.  A  Surgeon's  life,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  must  be  still  more  exceptionable. 
There  must  be  a  dreadful  responsibility  in  the  mind 
of  every  man  who  determines  to  undertake  some  criti- 
cal and  important  operation.  We  remember  that 
eight  or  ten  years  ago,  we  were  quite  intimate  with 
a  young  man  from  the  South,  who  had  just  graduated 
with  signal  honor  at  the  University,  and  who  was  re- 
garded as  possessing  the  finest  talents.  Soon  after 
our  acquaintance  fell  off  in  a  great  measure,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  different  nature  of  our  pursuits,  but 
we  ever  and  anon  heard  his  name  mingled  with  some 
akillful  surgical  operation,  and  he  now  ranks  among 
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iho  most  eminent  Nevertheless,  as  we  met  and  oon- 
versed  with  him  a  few  weeks  back,  we  were  not  a 
little  struck  with  his  altered  appearance.  Intellectual 
and  hollow-ejed|  he  had  evidently  studied  with  much 
assiduity,  while,  as  we  remembered  his  gay,  free  man- 
ner and  rosy  looks,  some  ten  years  before,  the  impres- 
sion rose  to  our  mind,  that  he  was  yielding  himself  a 
martyr  to  his  profession. 

But  we  have  Physicians  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion in  a  metropolis  like  this — ^from  the  man  who  has 
devoted  half  a  century  to  the  acquisition  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Art,  and  who  still  confesses  he  has  yet 
much  to  learn,  to  the  miserable  Qharlatan  who,  too 
idle  to  make  an  honest  livelihood  by  a  respectable 
trade,  ventures,  as  an  easier  plan,  to  trifle  with  the 
lives  of  his  fellow-beings.     We  are  not  among  those 
who  condemn  all  new  remedies  and  systems,  because 
^Jiey  happen  to  be  new.    On  the  contrary,  we  believe 
he  science  of  medicine  to  be  as  susceptible  of  im- 
rovement  as  any  other.    But  for  a  miserable  adven- 
urer,  without  attainments  or  natural  foroa  of  mind, 
\ddenly  to  fancy  himself  endowed  with  the  power  of 
ring  diseases,  and  without  the  slightest  knowledge 
the  anatomy  of  man  to  set  himself  up  as  a  Doctor, 
it  seems  to  us,  little  better  than  a  deliberate  determi- 
ion  to  assume  the  risk  of  committing  wholesale 
rder.     And  yet  the  country  abounds  with  such 
OBtor^.    Heaven  only  knows  the  extent  to  which 
'  increase  the  bills  of  mortality  1 
good  Physician  is   indeed  a  great   blessing  to 
ty — a  man  in  whose  head  and  whose  heart  you 
eel  confidence — one  who  will  never  act  rashly 
for  mere  experiment,  but  who,  onderatanding 
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your  disease,  will  arrest  its  progress  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  who,  acquainted  with  your  disposition, 
will  throw  in  some  apt  remark  at  once  calculated  to 
soothe,  to  animate,  and  to  excite  hope.  We  know  a 
lady  in  this  city  who  says  that  the  very  yoice  of  her 
physician,  listened  to  a  few  moments,  will  relieye  an 
ordinary  headache  I  Rather  extravagant,  to  be  sure — 
but  she  has  faith  in  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head  (tf 
her  medical  adviser,  who  is  indeed  a  master  ci  his 
Art.  It  is  quite  possible,  moreov^,  that,  as  many  of 
his  patients  are  of  the  gentler  sex,  he  frequently  ao* 
oomplishes  as  much  by  kind  words  and  soothing  ex- 
pressions, as  by  his  more  formal  prescriptions.  Hii 
example  in  this  respect  might  be  followed  with  ad- 
vantage by  others. 


<  w  » 


Jnbpttnt 

**  Wbf  doflt  thou  show  to  th«  apt  ihov^ti  of  mta 

BULWEB,  in  one  of  the  best  of  his  works,  oon- 
tends  that  the  human  mind  differs  according  to 
the  difference  of  place,  that  in  our  passions  we  are  thd 
mere  dependents  of  geograph  ical  situation.  '^  Nay ,'*  he 
adds,  *'  the  trifling  variation  of  a  single  mile  will  rev^ 
lutionize  the  whole  tides  and  torrents  of  our  hearte. 
The  man  who  is  meek,  generous,  benevolent^  aai 
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n  the  country,  enters  the  scene  of  contest,  and 

m  forthwith  fiery  or  mean,  selfish  or  stem, 

B  if  the  virtues  were  only  for  solitude,  and  tbe 

i>r  a  city." 

I  view  is  forcible,  and  is  no  doubt  borne  out  in 

oases.    Certain  it  is,  that  we  are  all  more  or  less 

Bitures  of  habit,  taste,  education,  example,  and 

ice.    Our  judgments,  our  manners,  our  thoughts 

ispofiitions  are  all  moulded  or  modified,  to  some 

,  by  the  lessons  inculcated  in  youth,  by  the 

r  in  which  we  have  moved  and  mingled,  by  the 

lies  more  immediately  before  ua    Occasionally 

dg-minded  man,  a  powerful  genius,  will  break 

lh>m  these  circumstances  and  associations,  and 

out  a  path  and  a  character  for  himself.    He 

30  the  error  and  delusion  by  which  he  has  been 

uded,  distinguish  between  the  &lse  and  the  true, 

t  accordingly.    But  these  cases  are  rare.     We 

essentially  &shioned  and  moulded  by  education, 

md  example,  that  although  in  after  life  we  may 

er  that  much  of  the  system  under  which  we 

rained  was  erroneous,  we  find  it  extremely  diffi- 

>  divest  our  minds  of  its  influence.    How  true 

in  religious  matters  I    The  Mohammedan  is  the 

.  of  the  delusions  of  his  race,  his  nation,  and  his 

So  with  many  of  the  Pagans  and  barbarians 

world,  who  have  been  taught  to  believe  that 

the  most  outrageous  and  sanguinary,  are  not 

xousable,  but  virtuous  and  commendable.    But 

in  civilized  nations — among  the  wise,  the  good, 

he  benevolent — how  fearful  sometimes  is  the 

of  prejudice.    How  often  do  we  see  deeds  of 

y  and  crime  committed,  and  all,  too,  under  an 
19 
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impression  tliat  such  a  course  is  aooeptable  in  die  eyes 
of  Heaven.  The  &Qatic8,  the  enthusiasts,  the  madmeQ 
of  the  hour,  who,  in  disseminating  their  own  peculiar 
doctrines,  seldom  faU  to  trample  on  the  rights  of 
others,  and  to  violate  many  of  the  simple,  suUimo^ 
and  godlike  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion — ^who 
forget  or  disregard  the  duty  of  doing  unto  otliera  as 
they  would  they  should  do  unto  them,  neverthelesiy 
so  utterly  are  they  blinded  by  passion  and  prejudice^ 
believe  themselves  models  of  purity,  sacred  zeal  and 
benevolent  forbearance.  They  are  bewildered  for  a 
time,  their  minds  are  clouded  and  darkened  by  pre* 
judice,  their  hearts  are  excited  and  infuriate,  and 
thus,  even  while  they  deceive  themselves  into  a  belief 
that  their  conduct  is  all  that  it  should  be,  they  are 
violating  the  simplest  duties  of  humanity.  '*  In  form- 
ing a  judgment,"  says  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  *'lay  your 
hearts  void  of  foretaken  opinions ;  else,  whatsoever  is 
done  or  said,  will  be  measured  by  a  wrong  rule,  like 
them  who  have  the  jaundice,  to  whom  every  thing 
appeareth  yellow." 

In  the  language  of  another  distinguished  writer, 
''  the  most  necessary  talent  in  the  man  of  conversation, 
is  a  good  judgment  He  that  has  this  in  perfection,  is 
master  of  his  companion,  without  letting  him  see  it; 
and  has  the  same  advantage  over  men  of  any  other 
qualifications  whatsoever,  as  one  that  can  see,  would 
have  over  a  blind  man  of  ten  times  his  strength." 

A  clear,  mental  vision,  a  calm  yet  enlightened 
mind,  a  just  and  benevolent  understanding,  these  are 
indeed  high  characteristics,  priceless  blessings.  How 
few  possess  them  I  How  few  are  divested  of  prejudioa  I 
How  few  can  discuss  even  ordinary  topios,  withous 
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pennimng  selfiflli  and  one-sided  feelings  to  interfere, 
without  allowing  the  errors  of  education,  the  force  of 
bad  example,  the  power  of  self-interest,  to  exercise  an 
unworthy  control  I  "  It  is  with  our  judgments  as  our 
watches,"  says  Pope ;  ''  none  go  just  alike,  yet  each 
beUeres  his  own." 

Eyen  in  small  matters,  every-day  affairs,  the  little 
ecmrtesies  and  civilities  of  life,  the  warped  and  clouded 
aspect  of  prejudice  is  often  distinctly  visible.  Few 
ean  conyerse  ten  minutes,  and  upon  any  subject,  with- 
out indulging  to  some  extent  in  this  weakness  and 
vice.  Our  likes  and  dislikes  are  certain  to  manifest 
themselves.  Sometimes,  too,  we  imbibe  an  antipathy 
against  an  individual,  on  grounds  wholly  untenable. 
We  know  nothing  of  his  or  her  character  really  and 
positively,  and  yet  either  through  an  error  of  our 
own,  or  the  misrepresentation  of  another,  we  form  an 
estimate  and  paint  a  portrait  in  our  own  mind,  any  thing 
but  correct.  This  will  sometimes  exist  for  years ;  and 
we  will  speak  and  act  again  and  again,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  prejudice,  and  in  most  cases  with  rank 
injustice.  There  are  few,  indeed,  who  have  not  their 
peculiar  prejudices,  who  have  not  imbibed  a  distaste 
to  this  or  that  individual,  and  without  the  slightest 
cause,  the  least  justifiable  reason. 

'*The  prejudiced,"  says  Barrow,  "are  apt  to  con- 
yerse with  but  one  sort  of  men,  to  read  but  one  sort 
of  books,  to  come  in  hearing  of  but  one  sort  of 
notions ;  the  truth  is,  they  canton  out  to  themselves  a 
little  Goshen  in  the  intellectual  world,  where  light 
fibines,  and  as  they  conclude,  day  blesses  them ;  but 
the  rest  of  the  vast  expansum  they  give  up  to  night 
and  darknesa,  and  so  avoid  ooming  near  it"    It  oftea 
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happens  that  there  is  the  broadest  oontrart^lft-  thcf' 
personal  appearance  of  an  individual  and  his  real 
character.  The  external  may  be  forbidding  and  xe- 
pulsive,  and  yet  the  heart  may  teem  with  the  noUest' 
sympathies,  the  kindliest  virtues.  Therefore,  we  should 
at  least  endeavor  to  think  well  of  our  fellow-orealaraS| 
until  we  have  cause  for  an  unfavorable  opinion.  We 
should  strive  to  avoid  foolish  and  unfounded  pre- 
judices, always  remembering  that  in  matters  of  opinion, 
taste  and  judgment,  we  are  quite  as  &llible  as  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  just  as  likely  to  be  in  error. 


**  GiT*  ma  the  heart  that  fkln  would  hld»— 

Would  fUn  another*!  ftialt  eflkee ; 
How  can  It  pleaanre  hamaa  pride 

To  prove  humanity  bnt  baee7 
Ko:  let  OS  reach  a  higher  mood, 

▲  nobler  eetlmate  of  man ; 
Be  earnest  in  the  learch  for  good, 

And  speak  of  all  the  best  we  can." 

• 

WE  some  time  since  ventured  to  offer  a  word  of 
reproof  in  relation  to  the  habit  of  speaking 
harshly,  hastily,  or  without  due  reflection.  The  evil 
is  80  common,  and  is  often  attended  with  such  painful 
consequences,  that  we  will  be  excused  for  referring  to 
it  again.  It  may  be  said  to  form  one  of  the  most 
serious  annoyances  of  social  life.  And  when  a  fiunily 
or  a  circle  is  troubled  with  an  individual  who  is 
afflicted  with  the  infirmity  alluded  to,  who  is  in  the 
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^  eiAar  from  rashness,  thoughtlessness,  or  bitter- 
ii  disposition,  of  making  unkind,  unfeeling,  or 
fit  remarks,  the  vice  at  times  becomes  almost  in- 
raUe.  Hearts  are  wounded,  the  sensitive  are  ez- 
.  and  stung,  old  griefs  are  revived,  frailties  are 
MSted  to  an  improper  scrutiny,  and  thus  pain  is 
ad  in  various  ways.  Individuals  have  no  right, 
under  the  plea  of  frankness  and  candor,  to  make 
if  harsh  and  irritating  language,  to  allude  to  sub- 
\  of  a  delicate  or  unpleasant  nature,  to  revive  the 
lection  of  errors  repented,  or  even  to  reproach,  in 
ter  and  vindictive  spirit,  the  exhibition  of  exist- 
hulties.  Some  persons,  too,  are  in  the  habit  of 
ng  into  an  undue  excitement  on  public  and  pri- 
qnestions,  and  while  in  this  state,  of  denouncing 
objects  of  their  passion  with  a  degree  of  malevo- 
)  and  rancor  so  strong  as  to  be  quite  painftQ  to 
isteners.    A  friend  informs  us  that  a  case  of  this 

occurred  a  few  days  since  in  an  omnibus.  The 
de  was  pretty  well  crowded  with  ladies  and  gen- 
en,  when  a  somewhat  exciting  subject  became  the 
leof  conversation  between  two  of  the  latter.  They 
id  coolly  enough  for  a  little  while,  but  soon  the 
ler  of  one  of  the  parties  was  roused,  his  language 
me  stronger  and  stronger,  his  manner,  voice,  and 
axpression  of  his  countenance,  changed  with  his 
Ib,  and  he  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  invective  so 
r  and  burning,  that  the  other  passengers  were  not 

astonished  but  sadly  annoyed;  and  all  turned 
I  each  other  looks  of  congratulation  when  the 
empered  individual  pulled  the  string  that  checked 
rehicle  and  took  his  departure.    His  manner  was 

unpleasant.    The  same  sentiments  might  have 
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been  expressed  with  fSeur  more  emphasis  and  efied,  in 
a  calmer,  milder,  and  yet  in  a  sufficiently  decided 
spirit.  Bat  the  impression  made  was,  that  the  ex- 
citable one  possessed  a  very  unhappy  and  tyrannical 
temper,  and  that  the  less  the  lovers  of  peace,  quiet, 
and  courtesy  had  to  do  with  him  the  better. 

But  there  is  another  description  of  rashness  of 
speech  that  deserves  to  be  noticed  and  rebuked.  A 
gentleman  informs  us  that,  a  year  or  two  ago,  he  at- 
tended quite  a  brilliant  party  in  a  neighboring  city. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  was  conversing  with 
an  estimable  friend,  when  a  somewhat  flippant  ac- 
quaintance came  up,  and  pointing  to  a  lady  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  exclaimed,  in  a  half  whis- 
per, but  sufficiently  loud  to  be  heard  by  the  three, 
"Who  is  that  frightfully  ugly  female  talking  to 
Mrs. ?" 

''That,"  replied  the  interrogated,  at  onoe  pained, 
mortified,  and  confused,  '^s  the  wife  of  my  firiend 
Mr.  B." — and  he  immediately  bowed  to  the  gentlenum 
with  whom  he  had  been  conversing.  Fortunately 
Mr.  B.  was  a  man  of  good  sense  and  manageable  tem- 
per, and  was  thus  able  to  appreciate  insolence  and 
puppyism  at  their  true  value.  The  imprudent  and 
impertinent  youth  stammered  out  an  apology,  but  he 
was  evidently  so  abashed  and  overwhelmed  by  his 
blunder,  that  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  was  saying. 
The  incident  afforded  him  a  lesson,  however,  and  for 
a  time,  at  least,  the  effect  was  salutary.  The  true 
doctrine,  in  all  matters  of  conversation,  is  beautifully 
expressed  by  a  clever  poet  of  the  present  day : 

"  2f&7,  apeak  no  ill—*  kindly  word 
Can  nerer  leart  a  •ting  behind. 
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ABd  oil  t  to  brMtlM  Meh  Ule  we're  lioMd 

la  fli>r  beneath  &  noble  mind. 
Poll  oft  ft  better  seed  la  aown 

Bj  chooelng  thoa  the  kinder  plftn ; 
For  if  but  little  good  be  known, 

8tiU  let  ua  apeak  the  beet  we  ean." 

This  mle  is  plain  and  simple.  If  we  cannot  speak 
well  and  favorably  of  an  acquaintance  or  jfriend,  let  ns 
remain  silent.  If  we  cannot  say  something  calculated 
to  cheer,  gladden,  and  delight,  let  us  at  least  not  pur- 
sue a  contrary  course.  Our  duty  is  to  aflford  as  much 
pleasure,  and  to  produce  as  much  good,  as  we  can  in 
%h»  world,  and  if  our  means  with  reference  to  these 
subjects  be  limited,  we  should  at  least  endeavor  to  re- 
strain the  evil  propensities  of  our  nature,  to  curb  and 
control  the  demons  of  scandal,  jealousy,  ill-will,  and 
all  ancharitableness.  We  all  have  infirmities  and  fail- 
ings enough.  We  all  require  the  exercise  of  generosity 
and  forbearance.  Our  imperfections,  although  invisible 
to  ourselves,  may  be  quite  glaring  to  others.  When, 
therefore,  we  indulge  a  spirit  of  generous  and  charita- 
ble forbearance  in  relation  to  the  errors  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  we  in  some  degree  at  least  entitle  ourselves 
to  a  similar  judgment  with  reference  to  our  own. 
Nothing  is  ever  lost  by  kindness  and  charity.  No 
heart  is  pained,  no  sensibility  is  wounded,  by  words 
of  courtesy,  benevolence,  and  good  breeding ;  while  a 
rash  word,  a  violent  expression,  a  hasty  or  an  unhappy 
remark,  may  inflict  a  keen  pang — may  cause  a  wound 
that  will  fester  and  rankle  for  years. 

"  Then  apeak  no  ill,  bnt  lenient  be 

To  othera'  f&llinga  aa  jour  own. 
If  yon're  the  flrat  a  fkolt  to  aee, 

Be  not  the  flrat  to  make  it  known ; 
For  life  la  but  a  paaaing  daj — 

No  lip  may  tell  how  brief  Ite  epaa 
Then  oh  I  the  little  time  we  tUf, 

Let't  apeak  of  all  the  beat  we  can.'* 


C|t  IPerils  of  Jfalse^oob. 


*•  The  CAndld  tpirit  i«  Ughter  iUa  %  Unnet's  hMii.'* 

IN  the  beautiful  language  of  an  eminent  writer, 
"  when  once  a  concealment  or  deceit  has  been  prac- 
ticed in  matters  where  all  should  be  fair  and  open  aa 
the  day— confidence  can  never  be  restored,  no  more 
than  you  can  restore  the  white  bloom  to  the  grape  or 
to  the  plum  which  you  have  once  pressed  in  your  hand." 
How  true  is  this ;  and  yet  what  a  neglected  truth  by  a 
great  portion  of  mankind.  Falsehood  is  not  only  one 
of  the  meanest  and  most  humiliating  of  vices,  but, 
sooner  or  later,  it  is  almost  certain  to  lead  to  many 
serious  crimes.  With  partners  in  trade — with  part- 
ners for  life — with  friends — with  lovers,  how  import- 
ant is  confidence.  How  essential  that  all  guile  and 
hypocrisy  should  be  guarded  against,  in  the  intercourse 
between  such  parties. — How  much  misery  would  be 
avoided  in  the  history  of  many  lives,  had  truth  and 
sincerity  been  the  guiding  and  controling  motives  in- 
stead of  prevarication  and  deceit.  "Any  vice,"  said  a 
parent,  in  our  hearing,  a  few  days  since,  "any  vice,  at 
least  among  the  frailties  of  a  milder  character,  but 
falsehood.  Far  better  that  my  child  should  commit 
an  error  or  do  a  wrong  and  confess  it,  than  escape  the 
penalty,  however  severe,  by  falsehood  and  hypocrisy. 
Let  me  know  the  worst,  and  a  remedy  may  possibly 
be  applied.  But  keep  me  in  the  dark — let  me  be  mis- 
led or  deceived,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  at  what  un- 
(814) 
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prepared  hour  a  crushing  blow — an  overwhelming  ex- 
posure may  com6." 

Falsehood  is  the  mask  by  which  many  other  errors 
may  be  and  are  coDcealed.  It  may,  moreover,  make 
vice  for  a  time  appear  as  virtue,  and  thus  betray  the 
innocent  and  unsuspecting.  Conversing  a  few  days 
since  with  a  friend,  we  detailed  a  statement  of  a  some- 
what remarkable  character,  and  at  the  same  time  men- 
tioned our  author.  Upon  this  our  friend  burst  into  a 
hearty  laugh,  and  treated  the  whole  story  as  a  weak 
invention,  or  at  least  a  wild  exaggeration.  '*For," 
said  he,  "  your  informant  is  a  noted  falsifier.  Every 
thing  he  says  must  be  received  with  considerable  al- 
lowance." And  then  he  went  on  to  cite  several  cases 
in  which  he  had  been  deceived  in  a  like  manner. 
**  But,"  he  continued,  "  having  discovered  the  propen- 
sity of to  fib,  I  govern  my  actions  accordingly 

with  regard  to  his  stories."  What  a  lamentable  in- 
stance of  the  folly  and  madness  of  fisdsehood  I  And 
yet  this  instance  is  by  no  means  rare,  neither  is  the 
vice  peculiar  to  the  rougher  sex.  Alas!  it  is  too  pre- 
valent everywhere.  The  disposition  to  boast,  exult, 
and  make  a  display,  is  one  that  in  many  cases  induces 
falsehood.  Who  cannot  single  out  some  male  or  fe- 
male friend,  with  whom  the  habit  has  become  almost 
incurable,  of  describing  his  or  her  adventures  in  a 
strain  of  the  highest  exaggeration,  of  boasting  of  friends 
and  associates,  the  style  in  which  such  friends  live,  the 
extent  of  their  means,  the  parties  they  give,  and  other 
similar  matters,  under  a  belief  that  such  statements  are 
calculated  to  add  to  the  importance  of  the  person  who 
makes  them !  This  is  indeed  a  petty  spirit  of  untruth, 
and  although  comparatively  harmless,  and  indulged 
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merely  for  the  gratification  of  a  foolish  pride  or  ft-! 
bid  vaDitj,  it  is  certain  to  destroy  confidence  and  U 
character. 

How  forcible  is  the  contrast  between  an  indivi 
who  is  noted  for  candor  and  tmth,  and  one  notoi 
for  qualities  exactly  the  reverse.  In  the  first  caas^ 
reliance  is  placed  upon  every  statement  that  is  z 
— and  in  the  last,  every  thing  is  listened  to  with  d 
and  incredulity.  In  one,  the  character  is  bright 
by  the  lustre  of  a  heaven-bom  principle — and  iz 
other,  it  is  darkened  by  a  frailty — a  vice  of  the  i 
deplorable  description.  "  Truth,"  says  Locke,  "  whi 
in  or  out  of  fashion,  is  the  measure  of  knowledge 
the  business  of  the  understanding ;  whatsoever  ii 
yond  that,  however  authorized  by  consent,  or  re 
mended  by  rarity,  is  nothing  but  ignorance,  or  b 
thing  worse." 

Between  man  and  wife,  a  system  of  conoealn 
prevarication  and  fedsehood,  is  not  only  culpable 
wicked,  but  it  must  sooner  or  later  lead  to  the  des 
tion  of  every  thing  like  confidence— of  all  harmoD 
feeling — of  esteem,  respect,  and  affection.  Alas 
that  condition  of  existence  which  is  made  up  oii 
and  hourly  illustrations  of  deceit  and  treachery—- 
for  the  miserable  beings  who  are  bound  togethec 
life,  and  who,  nevertheless,  cannot  bare  their  heai 
each  other,  cannot  look  into  each  other's  faces 
frankness  and  confidence — who,  in  brief,  are  ix 
daily  utterance  and  practice  of  falsehood.  ' 
are  in  constant  bondage  to  guile,  and  the  galleyn 
chained  to  his  oar,  must  be  happy  in  compai 
Avoid  then,  gentle  reader — ^avoid  as  you  would 
deadly  poison,  every  thing  like  falsehood  or  c! 
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toward  the  objects  of  your  firiendship  or  aflfection, 
for  although  the  deoeption  may  suooeed  for  months 
or  even  years,  detection  will  inevitably  come,  and  the 
betrayed  and  indignant  victim  wUl  turn  with  jealous 
horror  upon  the  past,  and  the  fsital  policy,  even  if  for- 
given, will  never  be  forgotten. 


^^•^» 


^\t  WissMi^, 


*'nAl  MMk  who  to  tho  ntmott  of  bis  powor  Mgmontt  tho  gnat  But  of  pMm 
or  iadiTidiul  happljioit,  will,  njidor  ororj  instttaUon,  and  la  ^ko  of  All  oppod- 
tlOB,  bo  tbo  bftppiift  of  all  jaou  blniMll**— Aoe^^mocratt. 

A  SOUND  sentiment,  but  how  neglected — how 
disregarded!  It  is  curious  to  look  through 
society,  and  see  how  few,  even  among  the  wealthy, 
believe  they  have  enough  and  are  satisfied.  The  de- 
sire is  for  more — still  more.  Even  many  who  have 
incomes  of  thousands  per  annum,  and  are  tottering 
upon  the  verge  of  the  grave,  stUl  take  a  deep  interest 
in  pecuniary  matters,  and  are  as  eager  for  gain  as  when 
they  were  first  ascending  the  hill  to  competence  and 
affluence.  They  can  calculate  calmly  and  coollj^ 
every  thing  but  the  chances  of  human  existence  and 
future  destiny.  And  yet  some  of  their  money  specu- 
lations extend  far  beyond  the  grave,  all  the  prohftbili- 
ties  considered.  They  toil  on  as  if  destined  to  live 
forever,  and  are  not  a  whit  more  humane  and  liberal 
at  the  age  of  threescore,  and  with  hundreds  of  thou- 
nsids  at  their  disposal,  than  thirty  or  forty  years  be- 
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fore,  wlien  they  were  in  oomparative  want  If  tbey 
w^re  to  sit  down  and  make  a  &ir  estimate,  thej  would 
find  it  difficult  to  expend  their  incomes.  And  jet 
they  are  unwilling  to  distribute  the  surplus  for  the 
benefit  of  the  wretched  and  the  needy,  £ot  the  promo- 
tion of  their  own  happiness  here,  and  the  advantage 
of  their  hopes  of  bliss  hereafter.  And  this,  too,  not- 
withstanding, in  the  language  of  an  energetic  writer, 
"  every  man^s  absolute  obligations  and  duties  increase 
in  proportion  to  his  wisdom,  power,  and  wealth ;  and 
all  omissions  in  expr.essions  of  benevolence,  are  as 
criminal  and  injurious  to  the  world  as  fraud,  theft,  or 
any  other  villainy." 

It  appears  difficult  to  ascertain  when  one  has 
enough.  The  philosophy  of  being  satisfied  is  hard  to 
learn  and  to  practice.  More — still  more!  This  is 
the  desire  of  the  human  heart.  The  richer  we  grow, 
the  more  avaricious  we  become.  At  least,  this  is  the 
ease  with  too  many.  We  cannot  regulate  our  desires, 
cannot  control  our  passion  for  wealth.  Every  want 
may  be  supplied  in  moderation — we  may  be  perfectly 
independent,  nay,  rich— but  how  difficult  is  it  to  ex- 
ercise the  calm  and  self-restraining  virtue  of  content- 
ment! If  in  early  life  we  start  in  the  world  with 
narrow  means,  we  fancy  that  on  arriving  at  a  certain 
point  we  shall  be  satisfied.  Let  us  (so  we  argue)  ac- 
cumulate a  few  thousands,  and  we  shall  be  perfectly 
happy.  Nay,  we  promise  that  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  poor  shall  never  need  a  friend,  the  beggar 
shall  never  be  turned  away  from  our  doors.  But 
with  money  how  often  comes  hardness  of  heart  I  How 
often  do  we  lose  the  virtue  of  humility,  our  sympathy 
with  humanity,  and  our  sense  of  dependence  upoa 
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Proyidenoe !  Even  if  particularly  fortimate,  how  apt 
are  we  to  attribute  success  to  our  own  merits  and 
energy — nay,  and  to  turn  upon  others,  who,  perhaps, 
with  far  more  industry  and  toil,  have  nevertheless 
gone  behind  hand,  with  looks  and  words  of  reproach 
and  contempt !  How  rare  are  the  instances  of  indi- 
viduals with  large  means  who  are  satisfied,  and  seek 
for  no  ftirther  accumulationa — who,  grateful  for  their 
prosperity,  live  generously  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
phrase — and,  while  they  provide  with  abundance  for 
their  own  families,  also  contribute  in  a  liberal  spirit 
to  the  many  charities  of  the  day  I  And  wealth  too— 
how  it  is  worshiped!  How  the  multitude  bow  and 
cringe  before  it,  and  turn  aside  with  indifference  from 
the  virtuous  poor,  who  by  necessity  are  clothed  in 
rags!  How  few  discriminate  on  grounds  of  merit 
alone — regard  the  soul,  the  spirit,  the  conduct,  the 
character,  without  reference  to  externals  or  mere 
worldly  position !  It  is  this  course  that  strengthens 
the  general  desire  to  become  rich.  Our  system,  our 
society,  the  way  of  the  world,  induce  the  young,  when 
setting  out  in  life,  to  believe  that  wealth  is  the  great 
object  of  existence — that  without  it  life  has  few  charms 
— and  hence,  the  aim  is,  to  get  money,  to  become 
possessed  of  the  means  of  power  and  position,  and  the 
source  of  adulation.  If  it  were  possible  for  men,  even 
when  they  accumulate  enough  and  to  spare,  to  be 
satisfied,  to  realize  the  philosophy  of  moderation,  to 
act  in  a  liberal  and  benevolent  spirit  with  reference  to 
the  unfortunate  and  needy,  how  many  would  be  bene- 
fited— how  the  drooping  would  be  cheered,  the  down- 
cast raised  up,  and  the  faltering  take  hope  and  cour- 
age !    K  only  one-half  the  citizens  of  this  community 
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who  have  surplus  incomes  of  thousands  per  annum, 
and  who  cannot,  in  the  course  of  human  events  and 
human  probabilities,  ever  be  reduced  to  want,  would 
apply  tUs  surplus  to  the  benefit  of  the  really  merito- 
rious though  su&ring  and  needy,  what  happy  results 
would  ensue !  If  we  could  only  be  satisfied — if  we 
could  only  be  moderate  in  our  wants  and  wisheSi  and 
act  accordingly — how  diffusive  and  widely-spread 
would  be  the  blessings  to  society  at  large  I 


•  •  > 
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**  TIm  «kT«d  an  thtre,  who  would  baTt  bota  Um  loflt** 

WE  were  never  more  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
benevolence  of  the  spirit  which  prompted  the 
establishment  of  Houses  of  Befuge,  or  asylums  for 
the  rescue  and  reformation  of  youthful  offenders,  than 
on  a  recent  occasion,  while  perusing  a  glowing  and 
heart-fraught  passage  in  "  The  Child  of  the  Islands," 
a  charming  and  truly  touching  poem,  by  Mrs.  Norton* 
Throughout  the  production,  a  deep  and  lively  sym- 
pathy for  the  poor  is  apparent,  and  the  reader  cannot^ 
no  matter  what  opinions  he  may  have  previously  en- 
tertained of  the  author,  but  be  grateful  for  her  stirring 
appeals  in  behalf  of  the  wi*etched,  the  outcast,  and  the 
forsaken.  If,  in  the  language  of  Holy  Writ,  there  be 
'*  more  joy  in  Heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repentethi 
than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons,"  how  truly 
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felioitoiis  must  be  the  reflections  and  consolations  of 
those  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  dedicate  a  large  por* 
tion  of  their  time  and  their  means  to  the  regeneration 
of  the  friendless  and  the  poor — to  the  withdrawal  from 
the  paths  of  vice  and  the  temptations  of  guilt,  of  the 
youDg,  the  inexperienced,  the  parentless,  and  even  the 
erring  I  In  this  view,  Houses  of  Befrige,  retreats  from 
the  worldf  where  the  youthful  offender  may  be  taught 
the  error  of  his  ways,  the  downward  and  desolating 
tendency  of  crime  and  ruin  here,  and  the  fearful  con- 
sequences hereafter,  are  calculated  to  prove  productive 
of  infinite  good.  Doubtless,  the  managers,  patrons, 
and  others  directly  concerned  in  these  works  of  true 
charity,  have,  in  the  history  of  cases  that  pass  imme- 
diately under  their  observation,  much  cause  to  stimu- 
late them  to  renewed  efforts,  much  to  render  them 
grateful  to  Divine  Providence.  Ever  and  anon  they 
must  see  in  society,  or  hear  from  distant  points  of  the 
Union,  of  individuals,  formerly  tenants  for  a  seasonr 
of  the  Beluge,  fully  restored  to  the  paths  of  virtue, 
integrity,  and  well-doing,  and  discharging  their  obli- 
gations with  propriety  and  fidelity,  as  sons,  daughters, 
husbands,  wives,  upright  and  honorable  members  of 
society.  Gases  of  this  kind  are,  we  have  reason  to 
know,  by  no  means  rare.  Nay,  we  could  point  out 
instances  in  which  lads,  who,  in  their  early  career,  had 
been  abandoned  to  the  most  pernicious  habits,  have, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Befuge,  and  its  regenerating 
itifluences,  not  only  gone  into  the  world  fully  restored 
to  correct  views  of  life  and  its  duties,  but  have  sub- 
sequently attained  posts  of  honor  and  distinction  in 
the  land. 
One  instance  of  this  kind  is  suited  to  compeniS&tA 
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for  hundreds  of  disappoiiitments.  The  restomtioii  of 
a  single  human  being  to  integrity  and  nsefnlness,  who 
but  for  such  an  institution  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  degenerated  from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year, 
until  the  Alms  HoUise  or  the  Penitentiary  became  his 
final  plaoe  of  abode,  is  a  reward  well  calculated  to 
gladden  the  heart  of  every  true-minded  philanthropist 
But  we  repeat — illustrations  of  this  kind  are  not  rare. 
Hundreds  have  been  saved  who  would  have  been  lost, 
but  for  the  happy  operations  of  these  institutions. 
So,  too,  with  many  other  charities  of  a  kindred  char- 
acter. Benevolence  and  Mercy  are  frequently  doomed 
to  disappointment.  T^e  heart  is  sometimes  too  vicious, 
the  habits  too  fixed  to  be  moved  and  influenced  by 
efforts  of  kindness  the  most  disinterested  and  perse- 
vering. But  in  the  aggregate,  how  many  are  saved  I 
What  a  vast  amount  of  good  is  accomplished  I  The 
influence,  too,  of  charity  is  in  a  certain  sense  all-per- 
vading. Others,  seeing  the  happy  results  in  this  case 
or  that,  are  induced  also  to  contribute  their  mite. 
Even  the  narrative  of  a  case  of  reform,  of  a  vicious 
child  converted  into  a  virtuous  man,  of  a  profligate 
son  restored  and  rendered  grateful  and  filial,  will  fre- 
quently touch  a  heart  which  had  before  seemed  obdu- 
rate, and  call  forth  sympathies  and  humanities  that 
before  were  cold  and  torpid.  We  say,  then,  to  phi- 
lanthropists of  every  class,  your  efforts  are  not  and  can- 
not be  lost.  Although  good  fruit  may  not  appear  to- 
day, still  persevere  and  hope  on,  and  cheering  results 
will  be  realized  to-morrow,  this  year  or  next,  or  per- 
haps when  the  spirit  that  prompted  the  generous  work 
has  soared  to  a  brighter  and  a  better  world.  The 
very  poem  by  Mrs.  Norton,  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
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m  oaloulated  to  exeroise  a  salxitarj  inflaence.  It  will 
be  read  with  satisfaction  by  all  who  for  years  have 
sympathized  with  the  juvenile  delinquents  of  our  own 
:>r  other  countries,  and  have  endeavored  to  render 
their  sympathy  active  and  efficient,  by  measures  of 
remedy  and  reform.  It  may  also  touch  the  heart  of 
Bome  affluent  citizen  who,  turning  back  to  the  period 
of  his  childhood,  remembers  the  shoals*  and  quick- 
sands of  vice  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  also 
remembers  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  some  chari- 
table individual,  who  warned  him  from  the  wrong, 
ind  directed  his  footsteps  aright  What^  indeed, 
ooald  be  more  eloquent  or  more  appropriate  than 
language  like  this : 

**  ▲  moamftil  memorj  in  mj  boMm  itin  I 

A  reeolleetioii  of  ih«  loTely  lilt, 
Wbin^  la  Um  porpl*  ahadow  of  thj  itn, 

P&rkhont  I  and  gloomy  In  th«  tommer  tmllt, 

Standt  the  ehild*t  prison,  (alnoo  m  murt  dtflla 
So  Mm*  a  ntagt  with  ao  enn'd  a  nama^) 

Th«  homo  of  thoaa  wboaa  former  home  was  iU% 
Who,  dogged,  anllen,  aeoflng,  hither  earns, 
Tender  in  growth  and  years,  bat  long  ooaflrmed  la  rtiaaa 

Tbe  aaved  are  there,  who  woold  hare  been  the  loak ; 

Hm  eheeked  in  erime,  who  might  hare  been  the  doomed ; 
The  wild-brier  bnda^  whose  tangled  path  was  snst 

By  nightshade  poison  trailing  whsre  they  bloomed  I 

The  wreefced,  round  whom  the  threatening  sorgss  boomsd. 
Bone  ia  this  life-boat  Csr  from  perU's  stress  ; 

The  sheltered,  o*er  whose  heads  the  thnader  loomed ; 
CoBYlste  (eonrieted  of  mneh  helpleesaess); 
Ixiks,  whom  Meroy  gnidee  throagh  QalU's  dsik  wUteMm" 
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**  Of  tkt  two  elmM  of  poople,  I  hardly  know  whteh  U  to  1m  ngudoA  with  tho 
jBOtt  dirt— te  the  Tolgar  aping  the  genteel— or  the  genteel  oonttantlf  hmwIbc  at 
lad  endeaTorlBf  to  dlatlBgniah  OMmeelTei  from  the  Tolgar."- 


HOW  vast  a  sum  is  annually  sacrificed  to  vanity, 
pride,  and  a  desii;e  to  attract  the  eyes  and  exoita 
the  jealousy  of  the  world.  The  great  multitude  in  a 
city  like  this,  in  society  constituted  as  ours,  seek  not 
80  much  to  enjoy  themselves  wisely  and  in  moderation, 
with  the  means  at.  their  disposal,  as  to  live  as  others 
do,  to  make  as  imposing  a  show,  as  great  a  display  as 
their  neighbors,  or  if  possible,  to  go  beyond  thenL 
The  question  is  not — Is  this  right,  proper  and  be- 
coming 7  Does  it  correspond  with  our  ciroumstanceB 
and  prospects  ? — ^but.  What  will  Mr.  this — or  Mr.  that 
think  7  What  will  be  said  by  oar  rival  on  the  other 
side  of  the  way,  or  by  the  pompous  and  conceited 
person  who  is  in  the  habit  of  looking  with  real  or 
assumed  disdain  upon  all  around  him?  And  thus, 
daily,  and  hourly,  worldly  comforts  are  squandered, 
sayings  are  expended,  toil  is  rendered  more  and  more 
indispensable,  and  as  we  descend  the  hill-side  of  life, 
we  find  we  are  less  and  less  qualified  to  struggle  and 
wrestle  against  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world.  We 
sacrifice  not  only  present  content  and  real  enjoyment, 
but  the  means  by  which  we  might  become  inde- 
pendent, to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  and  through 
which  the  closing  hours  of  life  might  be  brightened 
(824) 
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and  aweetened.    One  half  of  the  world  live  not  for 
themselves,  and  in  conformity  with  their  own  tastes 
and  convictions ;  but  because  they  suppose  that  their 
movements  are  regarded  with  unusual  scrutiny  by 
iheir  neighbors,  and  because  pride  and  vanity  prompt 
them  to  make  a  better  appearance  than  their  eircum- 
stances  in  reality  authorize.    Again,  how  frequently 
do  we  see  cases  of  individuals  who  have  been  fortu- 
nate,  who    have    been  elevated    from    comparative 
pover^  and  obscurity,  anxious  to  forget  their  origin, 
early  fortunes  and  associations,  and  by  extraordinary 
di^lay  and  profuse  expenditure,  to  make  it  appear 
to  the  world,  that  they  are  something  quite  superior 
in  birth,  in  family,  in  position  and  in  affluence — that 
they,  in  short,  are  the  porcelain  of  society,  while  the 
NBt  of  mankind  are  merely  common  crockery.    A 
ftw  may  be  thus  deceived,  and  may  look  up  to  the 
pretenders  with  vacant  wonder  and  ignorant  admira- 
tion.   But  the  many  who  can  penetrate  through  the 
shallow  veil  in  which  vanity  and  pride  attempt  to 
disgoise  themselves,  look  on  calmly,  philosophically, 
and  instead  of  being  dazzled  and  excited,  merely  pity 
and  oontemn  the  poor  fools  who  thus  waste  their  sub- 
stance in  idle  and  unmeaning  display.    The  folly  to 
which  we  have  referred,  is  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  the  mushrooms  of  the  hour,  the  creatures  of  the 
day,  who  &ncy  that  money  is  character,  that  display 
is  gentility,  that  notoriety  is  reputation.    In  nothing 
is  a  vulgar  mind  and  a  low  taste  more  clearly  mani- 
lissted  than  in  such  demonstrations.    The  educated, 
the  polished,  and  the  refined,  no  matter  how  affluent, 
aie  easy,  graceftd,  unpretending  and  courteous.    True 
tlq^anoe  they  regard  as  consisting  in  pore  simpUoit^ 
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They  despiae  a£feotation  as  an  in&Uible  indioatioa  ol 
ignoranoe.  The  mere  vanity  of  dress  and  of  ostentir 
tion,  are  viewed  with  just  contempt,  and  while  they 
are  oareful  to  preserve  the  elements  of  neatness  and 
taste  in  all  that  concerns  them,  they  regard  it  as  ons 
of  the  essential  requisites  of  true  refinement^  to  be  « 
unaffected,  as  unpretending,  as  mild  and  affiible  to  all 
within  their  circle  as  possible. 

There  are  hundreds  at  this  moment  in  Philadelphiai 
who  prefer  living  in  a  fine  house,  and  dressing  in 
fashionable  style,  to  the  indulgence  of  ev^i  the  ordi- 
nary comforts  of  life,  and  the  proper  education  of  tboir 
children.  They  expend  a  considerable  sum  eveiy 
year,  but  they  do  so  with  a  false  judgment;  and  ia 
their  aim  to  appear  better  than  they  really  are — or 
wealthier,  we  should  rather  say — ^ihey  sow  the  seeds 
of  their  own  ruin.  How  many,  too,  when  they  find 
the  world  going  wrong  with  them,  when  they  disoonr 
that  their  expenses  have  been  greater  than  their  gaini; 
hesitate  to  retrench,  refuse  to  remove  into  smallsr 
apartments,  neglect  to  adopt  a  system  of  economj; 
and  all  from  an  apprehension  that  the  world,  the  coU^ 
heartless,  and  scandal-loving  world,  will  point  tba 
finger  of  ridicule,  or  allude  to  the  change  with  a  shrug 
of  mock  conmxiseration.  They  know  their  doty,  thef 
see  the  ruin  before  them ;  and  yet  they  lack  the  moral 
nerve  to  act  as  their  judgments  dictate,  lest  suck 
and  such  an  opinion  should  be  uttered  by  this  friend 
or  that  neighbor ;  lest  the  world  should  be  able  to 
recognize  and  speak  of  the  adverse  change.  Prid6 
and  vanity  whisper,  too,  that  afiGEtirs  are  not  so  bad, 
that  the  prospect  is  not  so  gloomy,  that  some  fortunate 
turn  will  soon  take  place ;  and  thus  the  poor  victim 
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18  led  on  from  day  to  day,  until  all  is  lost,  and  he  finds 
it  impossible,  even  by  economy,  to  recover  the  ground 
or  opportunity  that  he  saw  passing  from  beneath  his 
feoty  or  eluding  his  grasp.  Alas  I  for  the  victims  of 
vanity  and  pride.  They  are  to  be  met  in  every  street 
and  at  every  comer,  in  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
society.  Some  are  ruined  who  worship  dress — others 
who  are  fond  of  gay  society — others  who  aim  to  make 
a  noise  in  the  world — and  others  again  who  desire  to 
be  looked  up  to  as  something  superior — something 
beyond  the  ranks  of  the  common  crowd.  The  feeling 
which  prompts  their  conduct  is  not  only  selfish,  but 
it  is  sinful ;  and  thus  when  they  fall,  there  are  few  who 
sympathize  with  their  fate.  Pride  induces  them  to 
strive  to  excite  the  envy  of  those  around  them,  and  in 
the  fancied  success  of  their  efforts  they  are  happy. 
They  rejoice  and  are  pleased,  because  others  believe 
them  possessed  of  superior  advantages  of  position  and 
wealth;  and  in  this  selfish  feeling  is  their  highest 
bliss.  But,  we  repeat,  the  penalty  too  often  is  ruin, 
and  the  very  necessity  which  induces  them  to  retrace 
their  steps,  to  throw  by  the  pomp  and  glitter  in  which 
for  a  time  they  surrounded  themselves,  is,  perhaps, 
the  bitterest  cup  of  retribution  that  could  be  placed  to 
their  lips.  Moderation  is  a  great  virtue,  and  one  that 
is  too  little  practiced  by  the  inflated  of  the  hour. 


WE  sometimes  hear  individnals,  when  in  a  stele 
of  excitement,  and  indeed  occasionallj  when 
calm  and  cool,  avow  a  determination  never  to  forgive 
an  offence  or  an  insult  on  the  part  of  another.  This 
disposition,  so  bitter  and  relentless,  is  not  only  anti- 
Christian,  but  it  is  impolitic  and  unreasonable.  If  we 
were  to  submit  ourselves  to  the  same  severe  standard 
•—if  we  were  to  have  treasured  up  against  us,  never  to 
be  cancelled  or  blotted  from  the  record,  all  our  errors 
and  misdoings,  the  future  would  present  a  sad  and 
gloomy  prospect  indeed.  We  are  all  more  or  less 
liable  to  temptation — ^the  temptations  of  feeling,  of 
passion,  of  prejudice,  of  ambition,  and  of  interest 
And  i^  having  yielded  in  any  one  case,  the  door  of 
penitence  and  forgiveness  should  be  closed  against 
us,  our  lot  would  be  embittered  through  life.  Manj, 
very  many,  says  an  eminent  writer,  *'  fall  before  some 
overpowering  temptation,  not  only  in  youth  but  in 
mature  years.  But  Ood  forbid  that  either  the  one  or 
the  other  should  shut  us  out  from  all  return.  It  is 
only  against  the  man  who  willfully  and  deliberately 
chooses  the  wrong  course,  as  that  which  he  is  deter- 
mined to  follow,  that  the  door  can  be  said  to  be  closed. 
For  every  other  there  is  always  an  opportunity  of  re- 
treading his  steps— of  abandoning  evil,  and  deekiDg 
right." 

This  is  liberal,  benevolent,  and  humane  doctrine. 
(328) 
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No  one  can  tell  the  inducements  and  vicissitudes  by 
vhich  another  has  been  surrounded — the  struggle  of 
tnind,  the  conflict  of  heart,  the  excitement,  the  mad- 
oess  and  the  despair,  at  the  time  of  having  departecl 
from  the  right  path  and  followed  the  wrong.  Wo 
have  known  instances  in  which  individuals  have 
trembled  with  dismay  after  the  commission  of  some 
|ct  of  guilt ;  have  been  perfectly  appalled  at  the  enor- 
DUty  of  the  oiTence,  overwhelmed  with  shame  and 
oonfusion,  and  puzzled  and  confounded  as  to  the  in- 
fiituation  that  could  so  have  overcome  them.  Under 
all  such  circumstances,  the  erring  should,  by  gentle 
axid  generous  means,  be  won  back  to  well  doing. 
They  see  the  false  step  they  have  taken,  and  they 
would  gladly  retrace  the  path.  But  the  world  too 
often  joins  in  the  shout  of  reproach  and  indignation, 
VLults  over  the  fall  of  another  human  being,  and  hur- 
ries on  the  poor  wretch  who  has  committed  the  error 
to  some  more  desperate  act  of  darkness  and  despair. 
There  is  no  angel  voice  to  whisper  consolation,  to 
OTge  penitence,  to  utter  sympathy  and  forgiveness. 
And  yet  mercy  is  one  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  our 
aature.  The  man  who  can  look  with  a  lenient  eye 
upon  the  errors  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  who,  seeing 
they  have  done  wrong,  is  willing  to  make  allowances, 
and  to  urge  them  to  return  again  to  the  paths  of  recti- 
tude and  of  duty,  is  indeed  a  Christian  in  the  true,  the 
real,  the  ennobling  sense.  Would  that  this  disposition 
were  more  general;  would  that  greater  efforts  were 
made  to  win  the  erring  from  their  first  misdeeds,  to 
forgive  them  for  the  past,  and  cheer  them  on  to  better 
oonduct  for  the  future. 
When,  however,  the  guilty,  by  sudden  temptation 


principle,  unwavering  rcctitudi 
of  perfection  ?     Ami  yet  who  ' 
idea  of  having  the  door  of  fori 
him— of  being  doomed  to  snfi 
hifl  ooDtiitioQ,  or  how  Bevere  hi 
mone,  and  punishment?     A  pi 
velcomed  again  to  the  fold  of  '< 
phto^  he  found  himself  un&ble  t 
of  hia  position  in  the  world,  if « 
to  ibe  oontrary,  he  neverthelea 
VtX^  for  years,  the  effort  by 
eorerod  himself,  and  asserted  1 
moral  and  the  right  over  the 
must  have  been  a  vigorous  and  . 
seireH  credit  tKerefor ;  and,  if  ni 
be  taken  by  the  hand  freely  a 
darkness  of  his  past  character ; 
ever  from  the  memory.    We  sho 
and  assuredly  we  ahmiH  f"-- 
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Tktm  hour  ahaXL  it  b«r  for  at  mwrnj  tun 

BeeoUectioa  the  spirit  will  fret, 
Amd  thA  uhM  orixOviy  nnolder  and  ham. 

Though  we  strlTe  to  forglTe  ftad  forget. 

Oh,  hearken  I  017  tongue  ehAll  the  riddle  ■mnel. 

And  mind  aludl  be  partner  with  heart, 
While  to  thyaelf  I  Ud  eomdence  reveal. 

And  show  thee  how  evil  thoa  art. 
Bemember  thy  folliee,  thj  sins,  and— thy  flfiiMt ; 

How  rait  la  that  Infinite  debt  I 
Yet  Merej  hath  aeren  bj  aerenty  timea 

Been  awlft  to  forglTe  and  forget  1 

Brood  not  on  inanlta  or  i^Jurlee  old. 

For  thou  art  ii\Jnrloiii  too— 
Connt  not  their  tum  tUl  the  total  la  told. 

For  thon  art  nnkind  amd  nntroe ; 
And  if  all  thj  hanaa  are  forgotten,  forglTta, 

How  Merey  with  Justice  la  met. 
Oh,  who  would  not  gladlj  take  leMona  WBmifm, 

And  learn  to  forglro  and  forget  I 

Tw,  yw,  let  a  man,  when  his  enemy  weeps, 

Be  quick  to  reeeire  him  a  friend ; 
For  thus  on  his  head  in  kindnees  he  heaps 

Hot  ooals,— to  reflne  and  amend  I 
And  hearta  that  are  Christian  more  eagerly 

As  a  nurae  on  her  innoeent  pel, 
Orer  Upe  that,  once  bitter,  to  penitence  tun. 

And  whisper, '  FoigiTe  and  forget'  *' 


<  •  e»  » 


C%e  ^Perils  of  dfeatenttii—Self-ConiroL 

'*  For  I  haye  often  seen  the  noble,  erring  spirit 
Wrecked  on  the  ahoals  of  pasdon,  and  numbered  of  the  loot" 

THE  people  of  this  cotuitry  are  not,  generally  speak- 
ing, so  excitable  as  those  of  many  other  sections 
of  the  globe ;  and  yet  our  history  proves  that  we  have 
ayery  considerable  portion  of  inflammable  material  in 
our  composition;  and  that  reason  does  not  in  all  cases 
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control  our  individual  moyements  atid  popular  demon- 
strations. The  perils  of  excitement  are  great.  Crime 
chooses  the  hours  of  passion  for  the  commission  ci 
her  darkest,  her  bloodiest  deeds ;  and  thus,  on  Tisit- 
ing  our  penitentiaries  and  questioning  the  wretched 
inmates  there  confined,  we  shall  find  that  four-fifths  of 
them  were  monomaniacs  at  the  time  they  violated  the 
laws.  They  labored  under  some  species  of  momentary 
insanity,  were  mad  with  the  excitement  of  jealousy, 
revenge,  or  some  other  fearful  emotion  of  the  human 
heart.  There  are  few  cool  and  deliberate  villains  in 
the  world,  or  few,  at  least,  who  commit  great  offences 
when  perfectly  self-possessed,  calm  and  collected.  Cer- 
tainly, in  the  early  career  of  most  criminals,  they  be- 
come guilty,  and  violate  the  laws  while  laboring  under 
temporary  mental  derangement,  as  the  victims  of  in- 
temperance, while  mad  from  passion,  or  drunk  with 
excitement.  Indeed,  there  are  few  who  do  not  at  times 
lose  the  reins  of  self-control — and  yield  to  the  angry 
and  discordant  demons  within, — who  do  not  forget 
themselves  for  a  brief  season,  to  the  shame  and  morti- 
fication of  their  after  hours  of  quiet  and  reflection.  For 
ourselves,  we  plead  guilty.  How  is  it  with  you, 
gentle  reader?  As  with  individuals,  so  with  nations. 
What  a  firightful  commentary  upon  the  horrors  of 
national  excitement,  perverted  and  misdirected,  is  pre- 
sented in  the  sanguinary  records  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. But  history  abounds  with  fearful  illustrations 
in  murders,  massacres,  unholy  wars,  and  in  the  bloody 
doings  of  bigotry  and  intolerance.  Excitement,  indeed, 
is  contagious.  How  little  a  thing,  even  in  a  city  like 
this,  will  sometimes  gather  a  crowd  together,  lead  to 
lingry  contention,  ill-will,  and  even  blows  I     The  form 
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too— the  features,  the  outward  man,  how  these  are  in 
many  cases  moulded  or  modified  by  the  nature  within  I 

"Tha  like  la  firuii*  and  fSMtture  bath  much  alike  la  spirit ; 

flaeh  a  tlupa  bath  meh  a  aool,  ao  that  a  deep  dlM«ni«r 

Fpna  his  make  will  read  the  man,  and  err  not  fur  in  judgment ; 

Tea,  and  It  holdeth  la  the  eonTerae,  that  growing  simllarttj  of  mind 

Jladelk  er  maketh  for  itself  an  apposite  dwelling  in  the  body ; 

AneUaat  maj  moduy,  drenmstanees  maj  berll,  externals  seem  to  ehaaga  it, 

Bat  stOl  the  primitive  erjstal  Is  latent  in  its  many  TMlatlons : 

For  tha  mi^pof  theflMe,aad  the  pletare  of  theeye,  aie  traeed  bj  thepta  of  paesloa ; 

And  the  mind  Ikshioneth  a  tabernacle  suitable  for  Itself. 

A  maui  ^lilt  boweth  down  the  baek,  and  the  bowing  fostereCh  meanness ; 

A  reetdnte  porpoee  knitteth  the  knees,  and  the  Arm  tread  nonrisheth  deelsloa ; 

Low  lookeih  softly  flrom  the  eje,  and  klndleth  lore  bj  looking ; 

Hate  farreweih  the  brow,  and  a  man  maj  ftawn  till  he  hateth ; 

For  mlad  and  body,  spirit  and  matter,  hare  redprocitiee  of  power, 

Aad  eadb  keepeth  op  the  strUb ;  a  man's  works  make  or  mar  him.  ** 

Look  at  the  excitable,  if  any  such  are  within  your 
circle  of  acquaintance,  and  find  this  theory  illustrated. 
The  eye — ^the  lip— the  manner — ^the  voice — will  all 
tell  the  story  of  the  unquiet  spirit  within. 

How  essential,  then,  that  in  the  education  of  the 
minds  and  the  hearts  of  the  young,  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  inculcate  the  lessons  and  the  principles  of 
self-denial,  self-control,  and  self-constraint  I  How  fear- 
ful is  the  picture,  when  members  of  the  same  family 
give  way  to  petulance,  anger  and  excitement,  and  con- 
vert the  domestic  circle  into  a  scene  of  mimic  war  I 
When  brother  is  heard  contending  with  brother — father 
with  son — and  the  lookers-on  and  the  listeners,  if  any 
happen  to  be  present,  are  shocked  at  scenes  so  painful 
and  discreditable.  To  govern  one's  self  is  indeed 
among  the  first  of  duties.  He  is  an  unworthy  head 
of  a  household  who  cannot  control  his  own  tem* 
per,  who  is  constantly  breaking  out  with  angry 
remarks,  and  is  thus  not  only  annoying  and  rendering 
unhappy  those  about  him,  but  affording  an  example 
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suited  to  prove  prodoetive  of  the  worst  oonaequenoeB. 
The  excitable,  moreover,  are  constantlj  getting  into 
difficulties.  They  say  and  do  things  in  their  moments 
of  passion,  which  they  would  give  worlds,  did  thej 
possess  them,  could  they  unsay  and  blot  forever  from 
the  memory.  They  wound  feelings,  inflict  pai^ 
sever  friendship,  weaken  love,  and  destroy  oonfidenoe. 
They  see  the  error  when  the  storm  has  gone  by;  but 
it  is  much  easier  to  wound  than  to  heal,  to  sever  than 
to  cement  a  tie.  We  would  not  have  an  individual  so 
calm,  indifferent,  and  dead  to  the  things  around  him, 
to  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  life,  the  sentiments  and 
susceptibilities  of  existence,  as  to  be  little  more  than 
an  animated  statue.  Far  from  it.  Nothing  is  more 
delightful  than  the  interchange  of  courtesy  and  good- 
will, the  sympathy  of  hearts,  the  appreciation  and 
response  of  friendship  and  affection.  To  be  animated, 
too,  to  be  spirited  and  gay  to  a  certain  extent,  is  to  be 
charming.  But  we  need  not  mingle  anger  and 
violence  with  vivacity,  and  we  would  not  be  so 
constituted  as  to  be  constantly  liable  to  some  burst  of 
passion — a  burst,  too,  suited  to  make  us  mad  for  the 
time. 

An  excitable  man  is,  to  our  taste,  not  only  danger- 
ous to  society,  but  a  most  unpleasant  companion. 
While  conversing  with  him  we  have  to  be  particularly 
cautious  and  guarded,  lest  we  touch  upon  some  of  his 
prejudices,  and  thus  unloose  the  whirlwind  within 
him.  We  must  agree  with  him  in  all  things,  or  dis- 
agreeing, run  the  risk  of  a  quarrel.  He  may  not  be 
able  to  help  it — it  may  be  his  infirmity,  the  fault  of 
his  education,  his  early  training.  But,  inasmuch  as  the 
effects  of  the  infirmity  are  of  the  most  deplorable  kind, 
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and  as  the  disposition  and  the  character  are  in  most 
oases  as  capable  of  being  monlded,  formed  and  consti- 
tuted, as  is  the  mind  of  being  educated  and  enlarged—^ 
parents  should  not  forget  their  responsibilities  in  the 
important  matter  alluded  ta  They  should  inculcate 
lessons  and  examples  of  self-controL  If  they  have 
children  who  are  naturally  prone  to  excitement,  to 
momentary  bursts  of  passion,  they  should  be  particu- 
larly cautious  in  interposing  all  the  restraints  of  train- 
ing and  habit — all  the  moral  checks  at  their  command. 
Excitement,  we  repeat,  is  firequently  not  only  the  cause 
of  trouble — ^the  source  of  unhappiness,  but  the  parent 
of  crime.  And  this  language  will  apply  as  well  to 
nations  as  to  individuals.  The  madness  of  an  hour— 
alas!  how  many  victims  have  suffered  during  such 
periods  of  delirium.  The  stake — the  scaffold — ^the 
guillotine — ^how  fearful  are  their  histories — how  blood- 
stained their  records  I 


'*I  hid  antmlmf  IHrad;— I  fmTt  blm  gifU,  ud  h«  wat  gOM. 
I  had  aa  open  eneiny ;— I  gar*  him  gifta,  and  woa  him. 
Cmmnoa  Mandahlp  itaiideth  on  aqnalitiaa,  and  eaanot  btar  a  d«t^ 
Boi  tha  Tarf  baart  of  hata  maltalh  at  a  good  maa'a  lova. 
Go  to,  than,  thou  that  Mjaiit,— I  will  gira  and  rlTot  the  llaki^ 
Var  vrlda  ahall  kiek  at  obligatloa,  aad  p«ah  tha  givar  flroa  Ida. 
Tha  aoTotoat  apliit  maj  rojoica,  revallag  in  tbj  lirgiai, 
Bat  ehilllag  aalftahaaia  will  mattar,— I  moat  gira  again.* 

A  FRIEND  called  upon  us  some  days  since,  who 
was  not  a  little  annoyed  at  a  course  of  conduct  in 
aft  iodividttal,  which  seemed  to  him  a  puzzle,  and  a 
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leflection  upon  all  the  higher  attributes  of  knmta 
nature.  It  appears  that  the  individual  was  merely  an 
aoquaintanoe,  who  had  on  a  certain  oooaaion  been  in  ir 
situation  of  much  distress,  and,  after  having  applied 
in  vain  to  others  who  knew  him  better,  sought  relief 
from  our  friend.  Generous,  confiding,  and  keenly 
alive  to  the  difficulties  of  the  unfortunate,  he  admitted 
that  his  pecuniary  circumstances  were  not  very  flatter^ 
ing,  but  at  the  same  time  extended  the  asked-ibr  re- 
lief in  the  shape  of  a  loan.  The  sum  waa  not  large,- 
and  it  was  to  be  returned  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
inasmuch  as  our  friend  could  not  conveniently  spare 
it  but  for  the  time  specified.  The  matter  passed  on, 
the  time  designated  elapsed,  the  money  was  not  re- 
turned, and  no  explanation  was  made.  But  all  thi» 
was  nothing  in  the  estimation  of  the  individual  who 
had  conferred  the  &vor,  and  he  was  disposed  to  over- 
look the  neglect,  and  to  fency  in  his  own  mind  a  dozen 
reasons  therefor.  But  he  was  surprised  and  pained 
to  learn  that  the  borrower,  not  satisfied  with  felsifying 
his  word  upon  the  subject,  and  neglecting  to  make 
any  apology  or  explanation,  was  busily  engaged,  at 
every  opportunity,  in  slandering  and  vilifying  the 
person  who  had  assisted  him  I  For  a  long  time  our 
friend  was  much  annoyed  at  the  circumstance.  He 
could  not  account  for  it — he  could  not  fathom  the 
motive  of  the  vilifier.  He  cared  nothing  for  the 
money,  and  would  have  received  freely  and  cheerfully 
any  apology  for  the  delay  in  the  repayment.  But  to 
be  abused  under  the  circumstances — to  imagine  that 
he  had  made  a  man  an  enemy  by  an  act  of  kindness 
and  generosity — the  thought  was  indeed  painful,  and 
tiie  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  ingratitude  and  de-. 
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pravity  almoBt  impossible.  Nevertheless,  on  mquir* 
ing  particularly  into  all  the  circumstances,  we  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  slanderer  had  become  so 
from  a  sense  of  obligation,  and  that  most  wretched 
qiecies  of  jealousy  and  envy  which  induces  one  human 
being  to  hate  another  because  of  his  superiority  of 
mind,  heart,  or  circumstances — or  because  he  feels  that 
he  cannot  repay  in  a  manly,  generous,  and  frank- 
hearted  manner,  &vors  that  have  been  extended  to 
him  in  a  like  spirit.  With  many,  this  dark  and  des- 
picable leature  may  be  said  to  exist.  They  hate  to 
acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  others.  Kay,  morci 
they  decry  and  defame  their  benefactors.  They  lack 
the  magnanimity  of  truth  —  they  are  mean  and 
paltry  of  spirit,  are  narrow,  malignant,  and  jealous, 
and  hence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  individual  referred  to 
above,  they  not  only  shrink  from  all  proper  acknowl- 
edgment of  favors  received,  but  are  guilty  of  the 
darker  vice  of  injustice  and  outrage  against  those  to 
whom  they  are  indebted.  Do  you  know  of  no  such 
case,  gentle  reader  ?  Can  you  not,  in  your  own  brief 
history,  point  out  an  individual  whose  friendship  you 
have  forfeited,  by  placing  him  under  a  sense  of  obli- 
gation? Can  you  not  remember  the  conduct  of  some 
one,  who  at  a  certain  time  sought  your  advice,  assist- 
ance, and  support,  in  some  critical  situation  of  life,  and 
after  you  had  extended  them  freely,  cheerfully,  and. 
with  effect,  became  less  and  less  intimate,  until  at  last 
the  ties  of  friendship  were  severed,  and  the  feeling 
lived  but  in  memory  ? 

Alas  I  for  human  nature.  Too  many  forget  one 
year  the  obligations  of  that  which  preceded  it.  It  is 
the  weakness  and  the  vice  of  the  multitude  to  shrink 
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from  all  generous  manifestations  for  favors  reoeiTed, 
to  withhold  all  heart  warm  eulogies  of  the  noble  con- 
duct of  others,  to  underrate  and  depreciate  the  good, 
to  speak  charily  of  manly  and  disinterested  acts  on 
the  part  of  friends,  neighbors,  and  fellow-citusens. 
Self— self — ^is  the  prompting  motive  of  too  many. 
The  mean  and  narrow  thought  forces  itself  upon  the 
mind,  that,  by  the  exaltation  of  others,  we  depreciate 
ourselves.  The  influences  of  vanity  and  pride  axe 
brought  to  bear ;  and  thus,  if  we  cannot  attain  to  sott^ 
eminence  for  virtue  and  for  worth,  we  are  too 
posed  to  bring  others  down  to  our  own 


level.  But,  thank  heaven  I  there  are  ezcepticHifl  to 
this  rule.  There  are  redeeming  traits  in  human 
nature.  There  are  generous,  noble,  confiding  spirils 
among  mankind.  There  are  those  who  respond  to^ 
and  are  grateful  for  favors  received — ^who  repay  them 
tenfold,  and  never  fbrget  the  ciroumstances  under 
which  they  were  conferred.  An  act  of  oommon  conr- 
iesy  is,  by  such,  treasured  up  as  one  of  the  bright 
things  of  life.  They  are  not  only  happy  in  doing, 
good  unto  others,  but  they  rejoice  when  opportunities 
occur,  when  the  higher,  the  purer,  the  more  disinte* 
rested  qualities  of  our  nature  may  be  manifested  by 
others  toward  themselves.  Their  delight  is  in  giving 
more  than  they  receive — ^in  responding  more  gener- 
ously than  even  the  generous — ^and  thus  ihey  aie 
doubly  happy.  Would  that  there  were  more  of  these 
truly  frank,  free-hearted,  and  noble-minded  spirits  I 
Would  that  there  were  fewer  of  those  who  writhe 
under  a  sense  of  obligation,  without  having  the  maiili* 
ness  to  admit  their  position,  the  magnanimity  to  ^>- 
preciate  a  favor,  or  the  honesty  and  justioe  to  place 
themselves  in  an  independent  attitude  I 
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**  TIm  sftttoM  Out  BUtfrj  th*  youngast  we  tha  aliortatt  lived.  ** 

WE  notice  with  pleasure  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  many  journalists,  philanthropists,  and  phi- 
laBophers  of  this  oountry,  to  deprecate  the  system  of 
premature  or  early  marriages — a  system  which  has  to 
some  extent  become  national,  and  which,  we  feel  satis- 
fied, leads  to  many  deplorable  results.  The  subject  is 
one  of  great  delicacy ;  and  yet  it  is  so  important  that 
we  think  it  should  be  discussed  with  the  view  of  lead- 
ing to  the  formation  of  a  wholesome  public  opinion,-^ 
to  examples,  on  the  part  of  parents,  of  influence  and 
character,  and  thus  to  a  salutary  reform.  A  statistical 
and  physiological  investigation  would,  we  feel  satis- 
fied, produce  startling  results,  and  induce  all  thought- 
ful and  well-regulated  minds  to  pause  with  reference 
to  matrimonial  alliances,  and  seek  for  their  children 
and  those  to  whom  they  are  about  te  unite  their  des- 
tinies  for  life,  not  only  an  adaptation  in  disposition, 
thought,  and  character,  but  of  qualifications  with  regard 
to  age,  suited  to  prevent  serious  physical  evils,  bodily 
infirmities,  premature  decay  and  all  the  sad  conse- 
quences. We  have  indeed  a  very  erroneous  system 
upon  this  subject,  in  our  country.  It  is  no  uncommon 
oecurrence  to  hear  of  young  ladies  becoming  brides  at 
an  age  as  eiurly  as  fifteeni  In  many  oases,  too,  parents 
81  Q&&«^ 
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look  on  with  delight,  as  if  by  wedding  thus  early,  their 
daughters  had,  in  an  especial  manner,  secured  felicity 
for  life.  And  yet  the  thought  of  such  a  marriage  to 
those  who  are  really  well  informed,  and  regard  in  a 
proper  spirit  all  the  consequences,  is  quite  appalling. 
In  the  first  place,  at  au  age  so  early,  a  female  is  not 
fitted  by  education,  either  to  become  a  wife  or  a  mother* 
Her  character  cannot  be  formed,  her  taste  must  be  im- 
mature, and  her  understanding  any  thing  but  devel- 
oped, or  her  judgment  ripe.  She  may  disoover  in  a 
few  years  thereafter,  that  the  phantom  feeling  of  the 
hour  which  induced  her  to  wed,  was  indeed  nnietl, 
unsubstantial — that  what  she  had  mistaken  for  deep 
affection,  was  merely  the  whim  of  the  momenti  and 
the  being  to  whom  she  had  pledged  her  destiny,  lor 
better  or  worse,  was  not  in  reality  fitted  for  ber,  nor 
she  for  him.  But  the  error,  when  discovered,  under 
such  circumstances,  cannot  be  repaired.  Any  new 
change,  whether  with  the  consent  of  both  parties,  or 
brought  about  by  adverse  tastes,  quarrels  and  their 
bad  consequences,  excites  the  suspicion  and  the  scan- 
dal of  the  world ;  and  the  separated  or  divorced  are 
looked  upon  in  any  but  a  generous  or  forgiving  spirit 
Such  being  the  facts,  the  resolution  is  often  taken  to 
live  in  misery  rather  than  become  an  object  of  the 
world^s  remark  and  rebuke.  Thus  a  home  that  would 
have  been  happy,  had  the  inmates  been  duly,  equally 
mated,  is  rendered  a  scene  of  constant  veieation,  fret- 
fulness  and  torment.  The  husband,  too,  is  apt  to  dis- 
cover traits  in  the  character  of  his  wife,  which  before 
he  never  imagined  to  exist, — to  find  a  wonderful  dif- 
ference between  the  girl  and  the  woman, — to  leam 
that  he  had  obtained  the  hand  but  not  the  heart   But 
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if  patience  be  practiced — ^i^  shrinking  from  Her  own 
thonghts,  feelings  and  conviotions,  the  young  wife  be 
willing  to  suffer  voluntary  martyrdom,  her  cheek  will 
soon  lose  its  bloom,  her  step  its  animated  movement, 
and  she  will  be  hurried  to  a  premature  grave.  Thus, 
then,  these  early  marriages,  in  some  cases,  become  the 
tomb  of  happiness,  while  in  others,  they  destroy  health, 
and  in  fact,  shorten  life. 

Will  not  parents  think  of  these  things,  when  so  eager 
to  usher  the  young,  the  tender,  and  the  inexperienced, 
into  the  giddy  world  of  what  is  called  society  ?  Will 
ihey  not  keep  their  children  back  for  a  few  years,  af- 
ford an  opportunity  for  their  mental  and  physical  de- 
velopment, and  thus  have  an  enlightened  eye  to  their 
permanent  happiness  iu  the  matrimonial  state?  Ts 
there  no  mother  among  the  readers  of  this  article,  who  is 
committing  the  very  error  to  which  we  have  referred 
— who  is  eager  to  see  her  daughter  become  a  wife, 
although  that  daughter  may  still  be  in  her  teens  ?  If 
there  be  any  such,  we  beg  her  to  pause  and  reflect* 
Better,  far  better,  that  her  child  should  never  quit  the 
happy  roof  of  her  parents,  than  bestow  the  priceless 
jewel  of  her  affections  upon  some  unworthy  object,  or 
commit  the  frightful  error  of  giving  the  hand  without 
the  heart.  If,  moreover,  there  exist  any  engagement, 
if  any  courtship  be  in  progress,  let  those  immediately 
interested  inquire  if  esteem,  respect,  intelligence,  in- 
tegrity, and  perhaps  more  than  all,  manly  industry, 
be  characteristics  of  the  suitor ;  and  whether  due  cal- 
culations have  been  made,  not  only  as  to  present 
objects  and  considerations,  but  as  to  the  future  and 
regular  mode  of  providing  for  the  wants  and  comforts 
of  the  fair  being  over  whom  he  asks  to  exercise  so  im- 
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portant  a  control.  No  man  can  have  common  sense, 
proper  prudence  and  deep  affection,  who  is  willing  to 
take  a  gentle  one  from  the  protection  of  her  parents, 
and  the  happy  home  of  which  she  has  so  long  formed 
an  element  of  pleasure,  without  being  able  to  provide 
her  at  least  with  all  the  comforts  of  a  reputable  mode 
of  living.  It  should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that 
woman,  especially  when  quite  young,  cannot  duly  re- 
flect and  act  upon  these  considerations.  Her  parents 
must  exercise  this  duty  for  her,  and  indeed,  although 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  best,  the  wisest,  and 
most  prudent  of  fathers  and  mothers  exert  themselvis 
to  the  utmost,  and  in  vain,  for  the  happiness  of  thdr 
children,  they  may,  we  think,  in  the  great  multitude 
of  instances,  by  a  course  of  prudence,  affection,  and 
example,  exercise  a  guarding  and  controlling  influence 
in  the  serious  questiou  of  matrimony.  One  rule  of 
great  importance  should  be  observed  as  &r  as  possible. 
Mothers  should  never  permit  their  daughters  to  asso- 
ciate intimately  with  gentlemen,  to  whom  they  would 
earnestly  and  reasonably  object  as  suitors  and  sons-in- 
law. 


**  Th«7  ar«  the  fl&tterara  of  the  fMtal  hour, 
The  heutlen  panwitee  of  xnreeent  eheer.** 

•*  ▲  death-bed*t  a  detector  of  the  heart ; 
Een  tried  DJerimulatioa  drope  her  aiMk.'* 

THE  majority  of  mankind  are  so  busy  with  their 
worldly  affairs,  are  so  eagerly  engaged  in  the  par- 
suit  of  some  bubble,  are  so  wedded  to  Mammon,  to 
ambition,  to  pleasure,  or  to  crime,  that  they  can  rarely 
spare  an  hour  with  the  holy  and  admonitory  purpose 
of  meditation  and  reflection. 

The  most  fiightfal  calamity,  if  it  occur  to  a  neigh- 
bor or  a  mere  acquaintance,  arrests  attention  but  a 
moment.  An  earthquake,  if  it  happen  a  thousand 
miles  away  and  swallow  up  a  thousand  victims,  ex- 
cites but  a  passing  remark.  The  details  of  a  battle 
and  all  its  sanguinary  horrors,  are  perused  with  com- 
parative indifference,  and  scarcely  a  sigh  is  given  to 
the  dead  or  mangled,  the  widows  and  the  orphans. 
Not  that  ''the  sons  and  daughters  of  Adam"  are 
wholly  insensible — not  that  the  fountains  of  emotion 
are  exhausted  and  dry  within  them — not  that  their 
sympathies  are  frozen  or  their  sensibilities  chilled — 
but  simply  that  the  bubbles  of  life  and  the  objects  of 
their  immediate  pursuit  engross  all  their  attention, 
and  they  have  therefore  little  time  for  the  sorrowsi 
the  vicissitudes    and   misfortunes  of  others.    Nay, 
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sickness  and  death  may  hoyer  hard  by,  and  the  dark 
hearse  and  the  sad-eyed  mourner  may  obtrude  npon 
their  '*  unwilling  notice,"  and  remind  them  painfully, 
for  a  moment,  that  all  flesh  is  mortal.  Still  the 
thought  will  be  evanescent  and  avoided  as  speedily  as 
possible ;  the  corpse  of  the  departed  one  will  soon  be 
forgotten;  and  in  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks,  the 
memory,  the  name  and  the  &me  of  the  dead  will  only 
be  recalled  at  times  and  seasons,  and  then,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  without  a  pang  of  sorrow,  or  a  thought 
of  the  small  and  narrow  house  that  must,  sooner  or 
later,  become  the  final  tenement  of  all — ^the  high  and 
the  low,  the  proud  and  the  humble.  This  is  not  <mly 
the  case  with  private  individuals,  but  with  puUio 
men.  The  lauded  and  the  worshipped  of  to-day,  if 
living  and  in  power — if  the  dispensers  of  official 
patronage,  or  the  possessors  of  immense  wealth— alas! 
how  soon  are  they  neglected  and  avoided  in  the  hour 
of  misfortune,  or  how  speedily  are  they  forgotten  after 
they  have  passed  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death !  The  parasites  who  &wned  and  flattered, 
seek  out  new  objects  of  idolatry,  and  pour  their  ihl- 
some  adulation  into  other  ears.  They  worship  the 
rising  sun.  They  live  for  the  present.  They  are 
mere  creatures  of  the  hour,  who  bask  in  the  sunshine 
of  prosperity,  and  shrink  away  the  moment  there  is 
misfortune  or  shade.  Like  birds  of  a  tropical  clime, 
they  shun  a  wintry  atmosphere ;  and  when  the  flowers 
of  one  land  wither  and  fade  away,  they  speedily  take 
their  flight  to  some  more  sunny  region.  History  is 
full  of  sad  illustrations  of  the  infidelity  of  man.  Even 
in  the  more  refined  nations  of  England  and  Fraooe, 
many  and  striking  cases  are  recorded — some  bo 
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that  even  the  mortal  remains  of  monarclis  were  quitted 
bj  dependents  and  oourtiers  the  moment  the  vital 
spark  had  departed.  They  abandoned  the  dead  for 
the  purpose  of  worshiping  the  rising  sun — the  new 
source  of  patronage  and  power.  Nay,  the  remains  of 
royalty  were  in  some  cases  rifled  by  servants,  and 
even  the  ordinary  preparations  for  interment  neg- 
lected for  days.  To  homage  and  servility  in  life  suc- 
ceeded instant  disregard  and  contempt  in  death. 

But  even  in  our  own  day  and  time,  and  among 
firiends  and  relatives,  how  soon  are  the  loved  and 
dherished,  or  at  least  beings  who  should  be  loved  and 
oherished,  neglected  and  forgotten!  How  the  new 
babbles  of  life  win  and  fascinate,  even  at  the  expense 
of  all  the  better  and  purer  feelings  of  our  nature  I 
How  8KLF  over-masters  the  nobler  impulses,  and  the 
death-scene  is  lost  sight  of  in  anxiety  as  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  will  I  The  past  and  all  its  memories 
vanish  like  a  misty  scroll;  and  the  future  and  its 
dreams  of  pomp,  and  power,  and  pleasure,  absorb  and 
oocapy  the  whole  man.  This,  too,  where  the  heart  is 
not  naturally  cold,  where  the  gentler  virtues  still  live, 
and  where  kindness,  benevolence,  and  generosity  yet 
exist.  Still,  the  all-potent  fascinations  of  the  world, 
the  vanities  of  life  and  society,  the  illusions  of  pride 
and  of  wealth,  are  overwhelming  with  the  many ;  and 
even  at  the  death-bed,  by  the  open  cofl&n,  or  the  fresh 
grave,  these  worldly  considerations,  these  heartless 
and  selfish  dreams  of  the  time  to  come,  will  obtrude, 
tempt,  and  mislead.  It  is  thus  not  only  with  the  hale 
and  strong,  but  even  with  the  feeble  and  frail,  whose 
tenure  upon  the  things  of  this  world  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  durable.    "  All  men  think  all  men  mortal 
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but  themselves."  All  seem  disposed  to  postpone  the 
idea  of  death,  until  the  signs  and  indications  are  too 
significant  to  be  mistaken.  AU  cherish  a  larking 
hope,  that  for  them  life  has  some  peculiar  blessing  in 
store,  and  that  their  days  will  be  long  in  the  land  of 
their  birth  or  that  of  their  adoption.  The  world  and 
its  vanities  engross  them  wholly.  Let  '*  firiend  after 
friend  depart" — let  father  or  mother,  sister  or  brother, 
be  snatched  away — and  still,  if  in  the  enjoyment  of 
health,  the  survivors  rarely  think  of  their  own  season 
of  departure.  The  buried  may  be  remembered  occa- 
sionally, but  how  rarely !  How  seldom  do  the  living 
seize  a  quiet  hour,  to  call  up  the  images  of  the  past 
and  commune  calmly  with  the  dead  I  Nay,  how  few 
think  of  the  reunion,  which,  our  faith  teaches  us  to 
believe,  will  sooner  or  later  take  place  in  the  land 
beyond  the  gravel  The  mortal  is  forgetful  of  the 
immortal.  The  man  of  time  is  unmindful  of  the  being 
of  eternity.  The  present  and  its  bubbles  absorb  and 
occupy;  the  FUTURE  and  its  ''gloom  or  glory"  claim 
but  little  attention.  This,  we  say,  is  the  general  rule, 
the  conmion  error.  Happily  there  are  exceptiona 
There  are  many  who  live  not  alone  for  the  present^ 
but  for  the  future ;  who  regard  this  world  as  menij 
preliminary  to  another  and  higher  condition,  and  who 
make  their  acts  harmonize  with  their  belief.  They 
recognize  and  they  discharge  their  true  duties;  and 
while  they  mingle  hopefully,  cheerfully,  and  gener- 
ously among  their  fellow-creatures,  their  thoughts  oc- 
casionally wander  to  the  mansions  of  the  dead,  and 
their  aspirations  ascend  to  those  holy  and  heavenly 
scenes,  where  the  just  are  made  perfect,  and  the  pun 
in  heart  reunite  with  the  loved,  the  cherishedi  ami 
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the  unforgotten,  who  preceded  tliem  in  tlie  mysterious 
pilgrimage  beyond  the  grave. 

"  In  that  high  world,  -which  lies  heyond 
Oar  own,  sarriTing  1ot«  •ndears; 
If  there  the  cherish 'd  heart  be  fond, 
The  eye  the  same,  exeept  In  tear*— 

How  welcome  those  antrodden  spheres  I 

How  sweet  this  Tery  hoar  to  dial 
To  soar  from  earth,  and  find  all  fears 

Loai  In  thy  light— SmiRTT  t*' 


(tatfisj—CJe  Prnnwr  v(dt  %  peart 

*'  Who  will  not  gire 
Some  portion  of  his  ease,  his  blood,  hit  wealth, 
Vor  other's  good,  is  a  poor,  ftrosen  eharl.--«^ocmiia  BaUUt, 

*  It  Is  In  Tain  that  we  would  eoldly  gaie 
Om  such  as  smile  on  as ;  the  heart  moat 
Leap  kindly  back  to  kindness,  though  disgosk 
Hath  wean'd  us  from  all  worldlinga.'*— i);ifr(m*#  OhUdt  Banld, 

IF  young  people  could  realize,  to  the  proper  extent, 
the  advantages  of  courtesy  of  manner,  tone  and 
conversation,  they  would  cultivate  the  quality  as  one 
of  the  gentler  virtues — one,  too,  calculated  not  only  to 
sweeten  and  brighten  the  social  circle,  but  to  assist 
and  promote  prosperity  in  the  commercial  and  business 
world.  Many  a  heart  has  been  won  by  an  act  of 
civility,  by  a  kind  word  ,a  generous  deed,  an  expression 
at  once  affable  and  polished.  It  is  so  easy,  too,  to  be 
courteous.  Let  the  system  be  adopted  in  early  life, 
and  it  will  soon  become  habitual,  and  adorn  and 
beautify  the  character  like  a  giioe.    The  oourteoufl 
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— some  unsolicited  favor. triflin-i:  iu  itself,  perlui 
wliicli  nevertlieless  iiulicutes  the  temper  and  the 
and  should  be  responded  to  in  a  like  spirit  It  is 
;],'' .  of  General  WasUngton,  that  courtesy  was  one 

*  most  beautiful  attributes  of  his  character.    Tl 

and  the  poor,  the  humble  and  the  exalted,  were 
nized  by  him  in  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  goc 
and  he  would  return  in  the  promptest  manner  t 
I  of  the  humblest  individual  with  whom  lie  o 

contact.  And  this  indeed  is  the  characteristio 
true  gentleman,  of  all  who  recognize  no  disti 
saye  those  produced  by  virtue  in  contrast  wiihi 
kindness  in  opposition  to  harshness.  It  is,  he 
amusing  sometimes,  to  observe  the  deference  w 
paid  by  narrow  minds  to  the  rich,  simply  beoaa 
are  rich.  They  will  bow,  cringe  and  flatter  b 
millionaire,  as  if  he  were  a  superior  being,  i 
poor  man,  however  meritorious,  will  be  regan 
them — not  only  with  indiference  and  contem] 
sometimes  with  insolence.    They  do  not  und< 
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''I  am  one  of  the  fitrored  sons  of  Fortune,  and  haye 
therefore  a  right  to  be  mde  and  overbearing." 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  would  not  have 
an  individual,  no  matter  what  his  position  in  the  com- 
munitj,  play  the  parasite,  and  by  affectation  or  excess 
of  politeness,  degrade  himself,  and  become  an  object 
of  ridicule.  There  are  limits  even  to  courtesy.  Man- 
ner and  compliment  may  be  overdone.  A  constant 
reference  to  the  same  topics,  and  a  frequent  acknowl- 
edgement of  slight  favors,  is  ever  in  bad  taste,  while 
fulsome  flattery  is  not  only  hypocritical,  but  offensive 
and  insulting  to  the  cultivated  and  correct  There  is  a 
medium  in  all  things.  Courtesy^  to  be  effective,  should 
be  easy,  graceful  and  natural.  It  should,  in  some  sense, 
be  involuntary,  spring  from  the  heart,  the  feelings,  and 
the  sensibilities.  If  the  world  at  large  were  only  cour- 
teous, life  would  receive  a  new  charm.  Many  a  circle, 
now  discordant,  would  be  made  harmonious  and  happy, 
and  much  irritation,  ill-wiU,  and  bitterness  of  feeling 
would  be  avoided.  We  some  days  since  heard  a  young 
lady  complain  because  of  a  supposed  slight  on  the  part 
of  an  acquaintance.  The  matter  was  inquired  into,  and 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  complainant  was  really  the 
offending  party,  that  shi  had  neglected  various  acts 
of  courtesy  that  were  due,  had  treated  her  friend  with 
indifference,  neglect,  and  marked  coldness,  xmtil  the 
latter,  pained  and  mortified,  had  supposed  her  society 
was  not  agreeable  or  desirable,  and  had  acted  accord- 
ingly. Occurrences  of  this  kind  are  quite  common. 
The  error  is,  that  too  many  of  us  are  disposed  to  exact 
more  than  we  are  willing  to  accord.  We  see  discour- 
tesy in  others,  and  are  not  able  to  recognize  it  in  our- 
selves   We  could  point  out  more  than  one  individual 
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ia  this  citj,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  turning  aside  when 
he  meets  a  friend  or  acquaintance,  simply  to  avoid  the 
trouble  of  an  interchange  of  compliments,  while  others 
again  will  pass  on,  apparently  abstracted  in  thought, 
when  the  real  object  is  to  escape  notice.  Sad  errors 
these,  and  they  lead  in  many  cases  to  serious  conse- 
quences. Nothing  annoys  a  man  so  much  as  siispicioD, 
or  belief  that  an  acquaintance  desires  to  shun  or  aroid 
him.  He  may  care  little  about  the  intimacy  in  a 
general  sense,  and  may  be  quite  willing  to  termioato 
it  at  once.  But  self-pride  will  not  permit,  with  im- 
pxmity,  a  contemptuous  termination ;  and  the  imagiiia- 
tion,  ever  vivid  on  such  occasions,  is  apt  to  conjure  up 
a  thousand  causes  for  the  slight,  whether  willful  or  ac- 
cidental, and  to  stir  up  feelings  of  indignation,  not  to 
say  revenge.  "It  is  often,"  says  a  forcible  writer, 
''  not  the  great,  but  the  little  acts  of  incivility,  that  are 
treasured  up  and  remembered."  And  this  is  strictly 
true.  "  Trifles,  light  as  air,"  sometimes  color  the  whole 
future  of  a  man's  life.  Harsh  things  said  even  in  jest^ 
often  rankle  and  fester  for  years,  while  kind  words  and 
courteous  acts  are  ever  recalled  and  dwelt  upon  with 
pleasure. 

*'  Sweet  M  refineshloff  dews,  or  Bummer  ehowtve. 
To  the  long  puehlng  thlnt  of  drooping  lowers ; 
Oratefol  u  fknalng  g»les  to  fkintiog  swains ; 
And  soft  u  trickling  tela  to  bleeding  paia% 
Ale  eoorteoos  words." 


8)tinjftr.-f  ^e  Jespots  of  Jcmesttt  Jife. 

**  Of  all  Iwd  thlAgs  hj  which  nutnkind  are  ean'd, 
Tbfllr  owa  bad  tempera  mnij  are  the  wont.  "-^CumberituuVt  Manamder. 

^If  the  peoaUailtiee  of  onr  feeliagt  aad  fkenltlee be  the  eibot  of  Taiietj  of  ez« 
dteneat  through  a  diTonlty  of  orgaBlHUio&,  it.  ahould  tend  to  prodnee  in  as 
mutual  /bfhearanee  and  toUratUm.  We  should  peroeiTe  how  nearlj  impoesible 
it  Se  liial  peiMM  ehouid  ImI  and  think  ezaetlj  alike  upon  anj  sali||eet." 

ACORSESPONDENT  expresses  the  opinion  that 
''  parents  and  teachers,  even  when  they  bestow 
adequate  attention  upon  the  minds  and  the  morals  of 
the  little  beings  confided  to  their  care,  are  apt  to  be 
veij  indifferent  as  to  the  proper  training  of  the  tem- 
per and  disposition."  And  he  is  right.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  parents,  in  mistaken  affection  or  erring 
judgment,  actually  foster  and  encourage  a  vicious, 
violent,  and  vindictive  temper,  and  thus  sow  the  seeds 
of  misery,  not  only  for  their  oflfepring,  but  for  all  with 
whom  they  may  become  associated.  What,  indeed^ 
can  be  more  unpleasant,  more  painful,  than  sharpness 
and  violence,  bitterness  of  manner  and  of  language  ? 
What  so  disfigures  beauty  and  neutralizes  the  purer 
and  better  elements  of  our  nature  ?  And  yet  we  be- 
lieve that  the  temper  may  be  educated,  restrained,  and 
controlled,  quite  as  readily  as  the  mind  may  be  devel- 
oped and  improved.  If  the  disposition  be  naturally 
violent  and  perverse,  so  much  the  more  necessity  for 
checks  and  restraints  in  childhood.  In  after-life,  the 
evil  is  incurable.  The  infirmity  becomes  a  fixed 
habit,  and  it  is  the  constant  source  of  irritation,  mis* 

(851) 
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understanding,  and  fend.  The  unhappy  of  temper  are 
to  be  pitied,  while  they  are  also  apt  to  be  avoided. 
It  is  dangerous  to  converse  with  them,  even  upon 
ordinary  subjects.  Differ  with  them,  and  not  satisfied 
with  giving  their  own  views,  they  will  impugn  tho 
motives  of  those  who  hold  opposite  sentiments,  resort 
to  unbecoming  language,  and  not  unfrequently  utter 
insinuations  and  employ  epithets  totally  imsuited  to 
the  lips  of  the  just,  the  generous,  and  the  gentlemanly. 
For  the  moment  they  are  beside  themselves.  They 
are  the  monomaniacs  of  the  hour.  Passion  takes  the 
place  of  reason,  prejudice  that  of  truth,  and  excitement 
that  of  philosophy.  Their  violence  of  temper  obtaiiifl 
the  entire  mastery ;  they  become  excited,  lost  to  all 
sense  of  propriety,  and  thus  are  objects  of  commisera- 
tion rather  than  of  anger.  This,  when  their  antago* 
nist  is  calm,  truthful,  and  reasonable ;  but  when,  like 
themselves,  he  is  possessed  of  an  evil  temper,  the  con- 
sequences are  likely  to  be  still  more  painftiL  The 
insipid,  the  lifeless,  and  the  yielding,  should  by  no 
means  be  regarded  as  the  models  of  mankind.  A 
proper  degree  of  spirit  and  independence  is  absolutely 
essential  to  self-respect.  But  we  may  readily  express 
our  views,  however  eccentric  or  unreasonable,  without 
manifesting  violence,  either  of  manner  or  of  language, 
and  assuredly  without  impugning  the  motives  or 
assailing  the  integrity  of  those  with  whom  we  happen 
to  difier.  We  know  of  nothing  more  commendable 
or  desirable  than  calmness,  evenness,  frankness,  and 
courtesy.  These  qualities,  constantly  exercised,  are 
admirably  calculated  to  soften  the  asperities  of  life, 
and  to  impart  a  charm  to  the  occurrences  of  every-day 
intercourse. 
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The  "  gentler  sex,"  too,  shoidd  be  especially  careful 
in  the  cultivation  of  temper.  Woman  yields  up  one 
of  the  loveliest  attributes  of  her  nature,  when  she  for- 
gets the  quiet,  winning  way  that  so  endears,  and  en- 
deavors to  maintain  her  influence  and  sway  through 
the  agency  of  harshness  and  violence.  An  evil  tem- 
per, a  propensity  to  quarrel,  a  disposition  to  be  dis- 
satisfied, a  spirit  of  contradiction,  are  bad  enough  in 
man,  but  in  woman  they  are  terrible.  They  destroy 
many  of  the  softer  and  sweeter  illusions  which  we  de- 
light to  associate  with  the  female  character ;  they  dis- 
sq)ate  one  of  the  most  potent  of  the  magic  spells  which 
Mturally  belong  to  her  gentle  sphere ;  they  turn  into 
bitterness  and  gall,  the  currents  of  feeling  and  of  sen- 
timent, that  before  were  all  harmony,  devotion,  and 
affection.  How  many  a  household  is  made  a  scene 
of  perpetual  strife,  by  the  curse  of  an  evil  temper, 
possessed  and  exercised  by  one  of  the  leading  spirits 
of  the  &mily  I  All  such  seem  determined  to  be  per- 
verse, and  never  contented,  when  others  are  calm, 
tranquil,  and  happy.  Thus  their  very  presence  has 
the  effect  of  a  shadow.  It  chills  and  darkens  all 
within  its  influence.  Silence  and  apprehension  take 
the  places  of  cheerfulness  and  vivacity.  Silence,  be* 
cause  it  is  dangerous  to  speak ;  and  apprehension,  be- 
cause a  storm  may  always  be  expected,  when  the  evil 
temper  is  in  the  ascendant.  The  greater  the  effort  at 
conciliation  tlie  worse  the  success.  Affection  is  re- 
pelled as  impertinence,  and  frankness  as  impudence. 
Even  a  look  or  a  smile  is  denounced  and  rebuked;  and 
thus  even  the  children  unconsciously  exult,  or  at  least 
feel  relieved  of  their  restraint,  when  the  excitable,  the 
petulant,  and  the  perverse,  are  among  the  absentees. 
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The  example  of  sncli  a  temper  is  most  pernicious.  It 
impairs  the  natural  ingenuousness  of  the  young,  ren- 
ders them  suspicious,  distrustful,  and  hypocritical,  and 
gives  them  false  views  of  life.  They  cannot  Tlnde^ 
stand  the  many  contradictions  and  inconsistencies 
which  are  constantly  presented  to  them.  They  are 
thus  taught  to  doubt  and  distrust,  especially,  as  is 
often  the  case,  when  the  gentler  partner,  for  the  sake 
of  harmony,  is  apt  to  resort  to  concealment.  The 
truth  is  withheld,  fearful  that  its  utterance  will  create 
difiBiculty,  provoke  a  storm,  and  thus  falsehood  is  indi- 
rectly inculcated. 

The  harsh  of  temper  and  the  hard  of  manner  are 
rarely  companionable.  They  make  poor  fiiends,  un- 
pleasant associates,  and  unenviable  husbands  or  wives. 
The  destiny  that  is  united  with  theirs  is  subjected  to 
constant  anxiety,  annoyance,  and  pain.  One  of  two 
choices  is  essential — either  passive  obedience,  and  thus 
a  forfeiture  of  every  thing  like  independence  and 
self-respect;  or  frank  opposition,  and  thus  an  open 
and  perpetual  war.  We  believe  that  many  men  have 
been  driven  to  ruin  by  the  irascible  spirit  of  their 
wives ;  while  many  wives,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  subjected  to  lives  of  misery,  of  slavery,  by  the 
iron  despotism  of  their  evil-tempered  husbands.  At 
this  moment,  how  many  families — rich,  poor,  and  in  ' 
the  middle  walks  of  life,  are  dragging  out  a  wretched 
existence  through  the  curse  of  temper,  because  their 
domestic  circle  is  influenced  and  agitated  by  some 
virago  or  some  tyrant  ?  Alas  I  for  the  violent,  the 
passionate,  and  the  perverse,  who  cannot  or  will  not 
control  themselves,  and  who  are,  therefore,  perpetually 
engaged  in  the  selfish,  satanic,  and  lyiholy  work  of- 
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leating  strife,  contention,  and  misery.  Many  a  gentle 
eart  has  been  broken  by  the  tyrant  temper  of  some 
tich  domestic  despot.  Many  an  honest  and  toil- worn 
lan  has  been  driven  from  his  home  to  the  resort  of 
)e  dissolute  and  intemperate,  by  the  petulant  and 
NDplaining  volubility  of  his  miscalled  *^  better  half  I" 


%  $^op|^  0^  SinkesiL 


**  Which  aeeki  acain  thote  «hoidi  to  Msd 
Whieh  hnmui  woe  hath  rent  apart ; 
To  heal  again  the  woonded  mind. 
And  Mnd  again  the  hroken  heart." 

'*  The  greatest  attribnte  of  hearca  to  merej, 
And  *tl8  the  erown  of  Jostlee,  and  the  glor^, 
Where  it  nMj  kiU  vith  light,  to  laTO  with  pttjr." 

rKTE  recently  conversed  with  an  esteemed  friend,  a 

f  T  gentleman  of  this  city,  who  for  the  last  twenty 

ears  of  his  life  has  been  connected  with  several  of  our 

lading  charitable  institutions,  and  has  also  for  a  long 

oriod  been  an  inspector  of  one  of  our  principal  peni- 

>fitiarie&    In  alluding  to  the  causes  of  crime  in  the 

reat  majority  of  cases,  he  expressed  his  conviction 

lat  they  might  be  traced  to  a  weakness  or  malady  of 

le  mind,  amounting  to  a  mental  imperfection,  though 

Qt  to  positive  insanity — to  misfortune,  poverty,  ig- 

nance, — or  to  intemperance,  evil  associations  and 

arental  neglect.    The  cases  of  cool,  calm,  thoughtful 

id  determined  crime,  of  a  disposition  to  go  wrong 

ithout  regard  to  the  laws  of  Gk)d  or  man,  are  few 
22 
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and  fiEu*  between.  Occasionally  BacH  instances  will  be 
found,  but  thej  are  extremely  rare.  Almost  aU,  even 
among  tbe  convicted,  possess  some  meritorious  traits 
of  character.  Many  are  generous,  warm-hearted,  and 
would  rather  suffer  for  years  than  betray  a  bene&ctor. 
Harshness  when  met  by  harshness,  produces  sullen- 
ness,  obstinacy  and  hate;  while  kindness  is  the  key 
which  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  unlocks  the  hearts 
even  of  the  most  hardened.  The  poor  wretch  who 
after  arrest,  trial  and  conviction,  is  consigned  to  the 
cells  of  the  Penitentiary,  is  apt  to  suppose  himself 
loathed,  contemned  and  hated  by  all  mankind.  He 
views  himself  as  an  outcast  and  an  alien  to  society,  and 
looks  upon  the  officers  of  justice  as  a  species  of  beings 
who  cannot  feel  for  his  condition,  who  are  utterly  dead 
to  his  misfortunes,  and  who  would  not  believe  him, 
no  matter  how  truthful  the  narrative  he  might  detail 
When,  therefore,  this  error  is  dispelled — ^when  he  dis- 
covers that  even  within  the  gloomy  walls  of  a  prison 
are  to  be  found  kind  and  forgiving  hearts — officers  and 
inspectors  who  are  disposed  to  forget  the  past,  and  to 
manifest  generosity,  humanity,  and  mercy,  the  better 
feelings  find  '^  vent  and  way,"  the  stubborn  nature  is 
subdued,  the  confidence  of  the  convict  is  won,  and 
while  he  deplores  and  regrets  the  errors  and  vices  that 
have  hurried  him  into  a  disgraceful  position,  hope  re- 
vives,  forgiveness  of  God  and  man  is  sought,  and  a 
resolution  is  taken  to  live  more  correctly  for  the  future. 
This  we  say,  is  oflen  the  effect  of  kindness.  And  this 
is  the  testimony  of  the  gentleman  whose  opportunities 
of  observation  have  been  so  ample. 

But  what  is  the  prospect  for  the  felon,  who  having 
served  out  his  first  term,  is  sent  forth  into  the  world  to 
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oommence  anew  ?  Let  ns  suppose  that  his  fall  in  the 
the  first  case  was  through  the  force  of  circumstances, 
by  adversity,  by  intemperance,  by  pressing  and  fear- 
fed  temptation,  rather  than  by  anj  settled  and  deter* 
mined  principle  of  crime.  Suppose,  also,  that  on 
leaving  the  walls  of  the  prison,  his  penitence  is  sincere, 
his  heart  is  changed,  and  his  desire  and  determination 
are,  to  walk  corfectly  and  to  act  uprightly.  Will  he 
be  cheered  on  and  sustained  by  his  fellow-man  ?  Will 
he  be  encouraged  and  assisted  in  the  work  of  reform? 
or,  will  the  world  point  to  him  as  a  convict,  whisper 
words  of  suspicion  and  distrust — avoid,  shun  and 
anathematize  him?  Alas!  the  latter  policy  is  too 
often  pursued.  The  victims  of  misfortune  or  of  guilt 
are  too  generally  the  objects  of  reproach  and  of  scorn, 
rather  than  of  sympathy  aad  generous  pity.  The  Chris- 
tian doctrine  in  this  respect  is  forgotten  and  neglected. 
The  spirit  of  forgiveness  is  outraged.  Man  turns  away 
firom  his  fellow-man,  and  mocks  at  his  appeal  for  as* 
sistanoe.  ''  The  £Etllen"  are  hunted  and  banned — and 
their  penitence,  however  sincere,  is  distrusted  and 
ridionled.  Thus  their  hearts  become  soured,  their 
feelings  embittered,  their  necessities  urging  and  press- 
ing, and  they  again  SeJI  into  the  ways  of  temptation 
and  the  meshes  of  crime.  Alast  miserable  beings, 
when  detected  and  convicted  of  a  second  offence.  They 
are  then  r^arded  as  among  the  doomed  and  the  hard- 
ened, and  they  are  branded  as  infamous  forever.  And 
yet  even  these  second  offenders  might,  in  many  cases, 
be  saved. 

We  know  that  it  is  difficult,  in  our  present  state  of 
society,  and  with  the  eye  of  suspicion  and  the  tongue 
of  soandal  so  watohftd  and  viirilant  to  assist  a  fallea 
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Bister  or  an  erring  brother,  without  a  liability  to  cen- 
sorious remarks.  The  motive  is  seldom  considered  as 
pure  or  disinterested.  And  yet  it  is  the  duty  of  9ome 
one  to  step  forward  on  these  occasions — the  solemn  and 
sacred  duty — What  nobler  incentive  than  the  hope  of 
saving  a  soul  ?  What  higher  inducement  than  tbd 
glorious  reward  of  winning  an  erring  child  of  humanity 
from  the  wrong  to  the  right  path  ?  How  happy  must 
be  the  consolation  of  the  philanthropist,  who  taming 
the  eye  of  memory  back  upon  the  past,  sees  a  rescued 
and  now  respectable  member  of  society,  who  would 
have  been  lost  but  for  his  timely  assistance  and  friendly 
aid  I   The  occasions,  too,  are  so  numerous. 

The  poor  and  the  frail  are  tempted  on  every  sida 
Not  a  week,  not  a  day  goes  by,  that  hundreds  of 
human  beings  do  not  hesitate  at  the  two  paths,  tempted 
by  poverty  and  necessity  to  choose  the  wrong,  and  yet 
urged  by  the  still,  small  voice  within,  to  adhere  to  the 
right  It  is  at  such  moments  that  kindness,  stvpa- 
THY  and  ASSISTANCE  are  all  powerful. 

Only  a  few  days  since,  an  aged  citizen  of  Philadel- 
phia  was  waited  upon  by  a  stranger,  who  asked  to 
have  a  few  moments'  conversation  with  him  in  private. 
The  opportunity  was  afforded  with  great  cheerftilness. 
The  Western  merchant — for  such,  in  fact,  he  was— wa« 
ushered  into  the  parlor  of  the  Fhiladelphian,  when 
something  like  the  following  conversation  took  plaoa 

"You  seem  to  have  forgotten  me,  Mr.  H.?" 

"  I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  having  seen 
you  before,  and  the  tone  of  your  voice  is  not  unfiimil- 
iar ;  and  yet  beyond  this  my  memory  &il8." 

"  My  name  is  Charles  B ,  and  twenty  ycm 

ago  I  was  an  inmate  of  a  Philadelphia  prison,  of  which 
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you  were  a  frequent — a  benevolent — ^a  kind-hearted 
visiter." 

"  I  remember — ^I  remember,  said  the  other — ^bright- 
euing,  smiling,  and  grasping  the  hand  of  the  stranger 
— ^you  look  ao  well,  have  improved  so  greatly,  that  I 
hope,  nay,  I  feel  satisfied  that  all  has  gone  right  with 
yoiu" 

A  tear  trembled  in  the  eye  of  the  other  at  so  cordial 
and  kindly  a  recognition ;  his  voice  failed  for  a  mo- 
ment— but  then  rallying  again,  he  proceeded  to  tell  his 
8tory«  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  a  neglected  orphan, 
and  with  fine  natural  talents,  a  cheerful  disposition, 
and  a  good  heart,  he  was  thrown  into  the  society 
of  the  vile  and  the  dissolute,  in  one  of  the  most 
wretched  sections  of  Philadelphia.  There,  in  connection 
with  several  other  lads,  equally  deserted  or  misled,  he 
oommitted,  was  arrested  for,  tried  and  convicted  of 
petty  theft.  While  in  prison  he  was  visited  again  and 
again  by  the  Philadelphia  philanthropist,  who  suc- 
ceeded not  only  in  eradicating  the  vicious  views  he  had 
imbibed,  but  in  showing  him  the  folly  of  vice,  and  the 
certainty  of  its  punishment — and  inspiring  him  with  a 
determination  to  act  correctly  the  moment  he  should 
be  released.  The  visiter  was  satisfied  of  his  sincerity, 
and  gradually  took  a  deep  interest  in  his  case.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  sentence,  he  provided  him  with 
means,  and  having  stated  all  the  facts  in  a  confidential 
manner  to  a  friend  in  the  West,  obtained  him  a  situa- 
tion in  a  flourishing  city  of  that  section  of  the  Union. 
The  youth  was  overwhelmed  with  gratitude.  He  had 
found  a  friend  for  the  first  time  in  his  brief  career.  His 
course  from  that  moment  was  onward.  He  speedily 
¥ron  the  confidence  of  his  employer,  on  whose  death. 
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jbGJx  years  thereafteri  he  suoceeded  to  a  large  share  in 
his  business. 

''  I  am  now,"  he  said^  ''  an  equal  partner  in  the  rep- 
utable and  prosperous  firm  of &  Oo^  of  Sl 

Louis,  and  I  have  visited  Philadelphia,  not  only  on 
business,  but  with  the  object  of  seeking  out  and  return- 
ing  my  heart-warm  acknowledgments  to  my  early,  my 
ever-cherished — my  often  remembered  bene&ctor.'' 

The  old  merchant  wept  with  joy  at  such  a  reform, 
and  acknowledged  that  this  single  incident  had  folly 
repaid  him  for  the  hours,  and  days,  and  weeks  he  had 
devoted,  always  prayerfully  and  hopefully,  to  the 
blessed  cause  of  kindness  and  prison  reform. 


*<  Sitlre  reeolU  wh«iieT«r  ehaived  too  high.*' 

A  GOOD  jest,  a  humorous  remark,  should  be  ap« 
predated  and  responded  to  by  all  who  can 
admire  the  various  manifestations  of  superior  mind. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  for  even  an  accomplished  wit 
to  indulge  the  gift  or  faculty  of  readiness  at  all  times, 
without  doing  so  at  the  expense  of  the  feelings  of  some 
friend  or  associate.  Wit  must  always  have  an  object, 
a  target;  and  hence  the  difficulty.  A  good-natured 
sally,  calculated  to  produce  a  laugh  without  inflictiog 
a  wound,  is  well  enough.  But  there  are,  in  societyi 
individuals  who  are  not  only  ready  but  bold  of  speech, 
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who  abase  the  faculty  of  language  and  of  satire 
li  which  they  are  so  peculiarly  endowed.  Thus 
f  let  their  shafts  of  ridicule  fly  right  and  left,  with- 
xegard  to  the  sensitive  or  the  diffident,  and  while 
iling  mirth  for  the  gay  and  convivial  circle,  they 
letimes  forget  the  poor  victim  who  is  writhing  be- 
»  them,  and  who,  without  the  ability  or  the  self- 
session  to  retort,  is  thus  made  a  butt,  jest,  and 
dc  for  others,  and  is  utterly  miserable  meanwhile. 
he  course  to  which  we  have  here  briefly  adverted 
ler  magnanimous  or  manly  ?  Is  it  generous,  cour- 
u^  or  humane  ?  Woiild  not  an  individual  of  great 
rsical  strength,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  manifesting 
I  strength  upon  the  feeble  in  frame,  and  thus  the 
ipable  of  defence,  and  this,  too,  before  a  circle  of 
ctators — would  not  the  conduct  of  such  an  indi- 
ual  be  regarded  as  any  thing  but  chivalric  and 
tifiable  ?  Would  he  not  be  esteemed  rather  as  a 
rard  than  a  brave  man  ?  And  yet  the  difference  in 
truggle  of  wit  and  intellect,  with  the  knowledge 
t  our  opponent  is  inferior,  with  the  consciousness 
t  he  is  diffident  and  we  are  bold,  is  not  a  whit  less 
irorthy.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Good-na- 
sd,  benevolent-minded  raillery  and  mirth,  are  well 
ftigh,  and  one  of  the  most  kind-hearted  men  of  our 
uaintance  is  quite  celebrated  for  his  jests,  gibes, 
IS,  and  satirical  remarks.  But  we  scarcely  know 
r  he  manages — and  yet  he  does — never  to  offend 
vround.  The  soul  of  good-nature  himself,  his  desire 
o  communicate  pleasure,  to  excite  a  laugh,  and  at 
same  time  to  avoid  any  thing  personal  or  offensive. 
ere  are  others  again  with  whose  wit  a  cutting  bit- 
neas  is  forever  associated;   and  who,  rather  than 
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miss  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  smart  thing,  do  not 
hesitate  to  inflict  a  severe  wound,  and  one  that  may 
rankle  for  years.  A  fearful  faculty — a  dangeroiis  pro* 
pensity.  Its  exercise  has  lost  many  a  friend;  nay, 
many  a  fortune.  We  have  heard  more  than  one  apt 
illustration.  A  few  years  since,  in  England,  an  afflu- 
ent old  gentleman  had  a  nephew  for  whom  he  felt 
much  attachment,  and  to  whom  he  intended  to  be- 
queath a  large  portion  of  his  property.  The  young 
man  was  a  careless,  thoughtless,  haphazard  character, 
who  really  loved  his  uncle,  but  who  had  a  flippant 
and  reckless  manner  of  expressing  himself;  a  manner 
intended  rather  to  display  his  facility  of  language  and 
readiness  of  wit,  than  to  do  injury  to  any  human 
being.  Nevertheless,  on  a  certain  occasion  he  so  far 
forgot  himself  and  propriety,  as  to  crack  a  bitter  joke 
at  the  expense  of  his  uncle,  and  to  intimate  that  it  was 
little  better  than  madness  in  the  old  gentleman  to 
hoard  his  fortune  in  such  a  miserly  spirit,  when  A^ 
the  nephew,  intended  to  squander  it  with  such  prodi- 
gality  I  The  mistake  was  fatal.  The  sensitive  point 
in  the  mind  of  the  uncle  was  touched.  The  nephew 
saw  that  he  had  committed  a  frightful  error,  and  at- 
tempted to  correct  it,  but  all  in  vain.  He  rather  in- 
creased than  decreased  the  difficulty.  The  old  gentle- 
man never  forgave  him,  but  altered  his  will,  and  cut 
him  off  with  a  few  hundred  pounds. 

The  gentler  sex,  too,  are  often  guilty  of  this  error. 
Some  time  since  a  very  worthy  young  merchant  of  this 
city,  a  merchant  devoted  to  business,  plain  in  his  man* 
ners,  and  with  little  taste  for  fashion  and  its  follies, 
was  introduced  to  the  daughter  of  a  friend,  and  became 
a  suitor.    The  merchant  possessed  nmny  noble  quali* 
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ties,  but  he  had  risen  from  a  very  humble  position  in 
life,  and  had  been  compelled  to  toil  early  and  late 
during  the  first  years  of  his  manhood,  and  was  not 
of  such  finished  manners,  and  so  accomplished  in 
literary  tastes  and  acquirements,  as  some  others  whose 
opportunities  had  been  far  superior.  But  he  was  now 
on  the  top  wave  of  prosperity,  his  character,  standing, 
and  credit,  were  high  in  the  community,  and  the 
match  was  regarded  as  particularly  desirable  for  the 
lady.  She  also  appeared  so  to  consider  it,  and  en« 
couraged  his  attentions.  But  she  likewise  encouraged 
those  of  one  or  two  more  dashing  beaux,  young  gen- 
tlemen  who  prided  themselves  more  upon  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  gay  and  convivial  than  the  real 
and  the  substantial,  and  who  taught  themselves  to 
believe  that  '^mere  business  merC^  were  quite  an  inferior 
race.  It  so  happened  that,  on  a  certain  evening,  the 
merchant  suitor  was  present  with  one  or  two  of  the 
gentry  we  have  described,  when  one  of  them  ventured 
to  single  him  out  as  an  object  of  wit  and  satire,  and  was 
encouraged  in  the  unworthy  work  by  the  young  lady 
hersel£  The  party  became  somewhat  excited  during 
the  scene,  and  in  the  course  of  this  excitement  the  feel- 
ings of  the  merchant  were  so  outraged,  not  seriously 
or  intentionally,  perhaps,  but  still  to  such  an  extent, 
that  he  writhed  in  very  agony  for  the  time,  until, 
unable  to  withstand  the  raillery  any  longer,  he  seized 
his  hat,  left  the  room,  and  never  appeared  there  again. 
This  happened  several  years  since,  and  the  fair  offender 
against  proper  feeling  and  good  manners, is  still  among 
the  Misses,  her  chances  not  a  little  impaired  by  time, 
and  by  the  unhappy  termination  of  the  affair  to  which 
we  have  so  briefly  alluded.    But  it  is  not  necessary 
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to  multiply  cases.  Au  offence  may  be  given  very 
readily,  a  prejudice  may  be  induced,  a  hatred  excited, 
even  by  a  jest,  if  therewith  a  bitter  and  insulting  spirit 
be  associated.  Often  too,  in  such  cases,  the  offender  is 
astonished  at  the  result  of  his  remark,  and  would  give 
any  thing  in  the  world  to  be  able  to  recall  it  Sut  it 
cannot  be  forgotten  very  readily,  even  when  forgiven ; 
or  a  coolness  may  thus  be  caused  and  a  feud  com- 
menced, which  may  continue  for  years,  and  be  the 
source  of  much  anxiety  and  anguish.  Therefore, 
gentle  reader,  if  disposed  to  be  witty,  strive  also  to  be 
kindly  and  good-natured,  and  by  all  means  avoid 
every  species  of  satire  that  is  calculated  to  pain,  mor- 
tify, or  wound  the  feelings  of  the  diffident  and  the 
sensitive    Bemember  the  language  of  the  poet — 

Cun*d  be  tl&e  wit,  how  well  eoe'er  It  flow, 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthj  man  mj  fee, 
OlTe  Tlrtne  ecandal,  Innoeenee  a  ftar. 
Or  from  the  eoft-eTed  Tirgln  steal  a  tear." 


"Tlitre  Ifl  an  By«  aboT«,  my  ton, 
Thftt  aliiiBbttn  not,  nor  ileepi ; 
Tktrt  If  a  Mead  in  Hmt«iI(  1ot«» 
Who  tOU  hifl  rlgili  keeps. 

And  though  In  troahIe*t  dmrkeet  hour 

Hla  flMe  he  aeeme  to  thrond, 
Bettore,  remember— O,  mj  ton, 

Th««*t  light  behind  the  eload  I** 

A  FRIEND  recently  mentioned  to  us  the  particu« 
lars  of  a  case,  in  which  an  individual  of  impul- 
give  character,  sanguine  temperament  and  vaulting  am- 
bition, experienced  a  bitter  disappointment,  which  so 
affected  his  mind  and  heart,  that  he  sickened,  withered, 
and  died.  At  first  the  story  seemed  improbable ;  and 
yet  the  circumstances  were  given  in  such  detail,  and 
on  such  authority,  that  we,  at  last,  felt  satisfied  that 
the  narrative  was  strictly  accurate.  On  reflection,  too, 
we  were  able  to  point  out  several  cases  in  which  dis- 
appointment had  directly  or  indirectly  driven  its  vic- 
tims to  despair,  intemperance,  and  thus  in  the  end  to 
utter  ruin.  One  of  a  more  re&eshing  character  not 
long  since  passed  under  our  observation,  in  which  an 
individual  of  great  energy  of  purpose,  and  who  had 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  life  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  an  object,  discovered,  just  as  the  prize  was,  to 
all  appearances,  within  his  grasp,  that  he  had  been  de- 
ceived and  betrayed,  and  that  all  his  efforts  had  been 
worse  than  wasted. 
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**  Ha  gftth«red  dust,  whtn  he  had  hop*d  to  Ma 
The  ilcheat  frnlto ;  the  bndi  that  promU*d  Mr 
Were  earlj  blasted,  or  but  grew  to  bo 
A  mockery— a  harreet  of  despair.** 

The  blow  was  a  fearful  one,  and  for  a  time  he  was 
stunned  and  i^palled.  His  tune,  his  means,  his  hopes, 
and  his  character,  had  all  been  devoted  to  an  object 
every  way  honorable;  and  he  had  every  reason  to 
anticipate  a  satisfactory  result  His  Mends  assured 
him  that  such  would  be  the  case,  and  thus  the  disap- 
pointment was  the  more  unexpected,  the  more  over- 
whelming.  We  knew  him  intimately,  had  seen  him 
wrestle  and  triumph  over  many  petty  difficulties,  had 
noticed  with  pleasure  the  recuperative  energies  of  his 
manly  nature  in  ordinary  trials  and  vicissitudes,  and 
therefore  believed  that  even  in  this,  he  would  eventu- 
ally master  the  demon  of  bitterness  and  despair  with 
which  he  evidently  was  struggling.  We  watched  him 
closely,  narrowly.  He  evidently  strove  to  master  his 
feelings — ^to  appear  gay,  thoughUess  and  light-hearted, 
and  thus  to  conceal,  as  well  as  overcome,  the  moody 
disquiet  within.  The  contest  nevertheless  was  a  fearfbl 
one.  His  cheek  gre\¥  pale,  his  eye  lost  its  wonted  fire, 
and  his  voice  its  full  and  melodious  tone.  But  again 
and  again  he  roused  himself,  sought  new  objects,  new 
pursuits,  new  excitements  of  a  wholesome  character, 
and  finally  prevailed  I  The  bitterness  passed  awaj; 
the  melancholy  forsook  him,  and  although  the  ordeal 
was  a  fiery  one,  he  is  now  able  to  turn  to  it  calmly, 
philosophically,  and  to  speak  of  it  coolly  as  one  of  the 
lessons  of  lifers  sad  experience.  Nine  men  out  of  ten 
would  have  fallen  under  the  blow,  four  out  of  five 
would  have  sunk  never  to  rise  again.  The  hopes  of 
years  had  been  dashed  to  the  dust  by  a  single 

**  Tboee  high-boUt  hopes,  that  crush  ns  bj  their  &1U..** 
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and  wbat  had  long  appeared  as  verdure  and  promise^ 
was  found  to  be  sterile,  bubble-like,  and  hollow. 

But  his  was  the  true  policy,  the  manly  course. 
With  time,  faith  and  energy,  almost  any  difficulty  may 
be  surmounted,  any  disappointment  overcome.  This 
life  at  best  is  one  of  uncertainty.  The  brightest  hopes 
of  to-day  may  vanish  before  to-morrow.  The  past  we 
remember,  the  present  we  see,  but  the  futubb  no 
man  may  foretelL  While  striving  and  struggling  to 
accomplish  an  honorable  purpose,  while  moving  on- 
ward in  the  pursuit  of  fame,  fortune,  or  the  means  of 
independence  and  content,  we  should  be  prepared  for 
vicissitudes.  Nay,  we  should  fortify  ourselves  to 
wrestle  with  and  overcome  them.  There  are  few  who 
have  lived  beyond  the  years  of  manhood,  have  toiled 
and  contended  in  the  various  avenues  of  the  out-door 
world,  who  have  not  been  deceived,  misled,  disap- 
pointed, and  betrayed.  There  are  few  who  are  stand- 
ing upon  the  threshold  of  busy  and  responsible  life, 
"and  straining  their  eyes  into  the  dim  future,"  who 
will  not  experience  bitterness  of  spirit  at  the  failure  of 
fond  schemes,  the  dissipation  of  bright  hopes,  the  dis- 
appearance of  brilliant  prospects.  This  they  should 
expect.  They  should  strive  to  deserve  success,  but  al 
the  same  time  be  prepared  for  &ilure. 

'*In  itraffgling  with  mUfortana^  llM  th«  proof 

OfTlltllO." 

One  disappointment,  moreover,  should  not  depress 
or  restrain.  Such  is  the  lot  of  man ;  and  experience, 
even  when  it  comes  through  trial  and  sorrow,  is  cal- 
culated to  chasten,  soften  and  instruct. 

We  have  a  friend  who  cherishes  and  inculcates  the 
philoflophy  that  every  thing  is  fixr  the  best,  not  only 
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as  relates  to  the  world  beyOnd  the  grave,  but  erea  in 
our  mortal  condition.  Thus,  when  he  experiences  or 
hears  of  a  calamity,  he  is  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a 
blessing  in  disguise,  as  something  providential,  and 
calculated  in  the  end  to  produce  good  fruit.  The  dark- 
ness of  to-day,  he  argues,  may  only  be  a  prelude  to  a 
bright  and  glorious  morrow.  The  misfortunes  of  the 
present  moment,  he  contends,  are  often  designed  to 
qualify  us  for  a  higher  prosperity  in  years  to  come. 
And  this,  he  says,  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  faith  and 
theory,  but  it  is  based  upon  his  0¥m  experience,  as 
well  as  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  lives  xjS 
others.  Disappointments  are  useful — nay,  they  are 
often  hallowed  and  intended  in  the  kindliest  q>iritr 
They  teach  us  our  dependence  upon  the  Deity,  show  the 
fallibility  of  human  nature,  prove  the  uncertainty  of 
temporal  things,  and  thus  induce  us  to  think  less  of 
this  world,  and  more  of  that  beyond  the  grave. 

**?aith  •Tennore  looks  apward.** 

This  is  certainly  a  wise,  a  hopeful,  a  truly  moral 
philosophy.  If  our  motives  be  pure  and  our  objects 
laudable,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  in  the  future.  Svea 
disappointment  in  such  cases  is  calculated  to  bring 
consolation,  for  we  may  hope  that  we  deserve  some^ 
thing  better,  and  cherish  the  belief  that  that  better  will 
still  be  realized.  Few  of  us  know  ourselves.  Few 
thoroughly  understand  their  own  weaknesses,  passions, 
prejudices  and  infirmities.  We  know  not  what  is  best  for 
us.  There  is  a  Providence  that  superintends  and  over- 
looks ;  that  comprehends  at  a  glance,  not  only  the  past 
and  the  present,  but  also  the  teeming  and  mysterious 
VUTUSE.    Let  us  have  fiuth  ia  that  Frovidenoe ;  and 
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while  we  strive  to  deserve  blessings,  let  us  be  prepared' 
ibr  disappointments — prepared  not  only  to  meet  and 
encounter,  but  to  wrestle  with  and  overcome  them. 


«  Th«  giia  ahiBM  brightly  behind  •yvj  ■tonn. 


fi 


%  balances  of  ITik 


"VjTTB  have  often  thought,  in  examining  calmly  and 
T  ▼  carefully  into  the  various  phases  of  human 
existence,  in  analyzing  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  com- 
paring the  changes  and  the  chances  that  occur  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  proud  and  the 
humble,  that  despite  the  bioad  contrasts  that  appear 
on  the  sur&ce  of  things,  despite  the  tsud  that  the  many 
seem  miserable  and  the  few  happy,  comparatively 
speaking,  the  enjoyments  of  this  world  are  more  nicely 
balanced,  more  wisely  and  equitably  divided,  than  the 
superficial  are  apt  to  imagine.  We  now  speak  in  a 
general  sense,  and  not  with  reference  to  individual 
cases.  The  position,  too,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  rational; 
Why  should  the  few  be  favored  at  the  expense  of  the 
many  ?  Why  should  a  handful  of  human  beings  be 
selected  out  as  the  recipients  of  the  high  favors  of  for- 
tune, of  health,  and  of  happiness,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
millions?  Why  should  the  rich  by  inheritance,  or 
by  some  sudden  turn  of  prosperity,  be  eminently  con- 
tented in  mind,  and  exempt  from  the  ordinary  cares 
to  which  flesh  is  heir,  and  the  multitude,  equally  up- 
ri^ity  intelligent,  and  virtuous,  be  subjected  to  every 
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in  this  world  than  idleness ;  there  is  no  more  miserable 
man  than  an  idler.  He  either  is  often  the  victim  of 
bad  habits,  or  the  prey  of  morbid  fancies.  His  imagi- 
nation is  quick  and  active ;  he  becomes  miserable,  and 
he  scarcely  knows  why.  The  subject  is  a  fruitful  one, 
and  capable  of  many  illustrations.  The  true  philoso- 
phy is  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  comforts  we  possess, 
the  blessings  that  are  vouchsafed  to  us,  and  not  to 
wander  after  forbidden  fruits,  covet  our  neighbor's 
property,  or  aspire  beyond  reasonable  bounds.  If  we 
look  around  us,  we  will  find  that  there  are  others  £ur 
less  &vorably  circumstanced  than  ourselves,  and  who 
yet  are  cheerful,  contented,  and  grateful.  There  are 
certain  laws  which  govern  human  society,  either  <tf 
which,  if  violated  constantly  and  habitually,  will  he 
attended  with  bitter  consequences.  This  all  should 
remember  when  examining  their  own  cases,  and  com- 
plaining of  their  own  misfortunes.  Thus,  he  who  is 
babitually  treacherous  or  false,  cannot  look  for  oon* 
fidence  and  respect  on  the  part  of  his  friends  and  asso- 
ciates. And  thus,  again,  he  who  is  idle  and  dissolute, 
will  be  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  pay  the  adequate 
penalties.  And  so  too  he  who  is  careless  and  negleot- 
fiil,  may  look  for  carelessness  and  neglect  with  regard 
to  his  family,  his  friends,  his  business,  and  his  fortune. 
Each  should  act  according  to  his  position,  his  means, 
and  his  responsibilities,  and  with  reference  not  only  to 
self  and  to  time,  but  to  society,  and  a  higher,  holier, 
and  happier  condition  in  the  life  to  come. 

Then  all  th«  honor  Hm." 


<^e%;  or,  Cbe  ^alse  anb  ^m. 


<« 


A  keut  u  fkr  from  fraud  u  Hmtw  from  Eutk' 


WE  recently  read  a  brief  inscription  on  a  tomb* 
stone,  comprised  in  these  emphatic  woids-^ 
'^FAITHFUL  TILL  DSATH."  The  sleeper  had  been  a 
wile,  and  the  tribute,  recorded  in  marble,  was  by  her 
bereaved  husband.  The  epitaph  was  simple,  and  in 
some  degree  commonplace,  and  yet  it  told  the  story 
of  a  life  of  truth  and  fidelity.  The  memory  of  such  a 
being  must  ever  be  cherished,  not  only  with  tender- 
ness and  affection^  but  with  conscientious  respect  and 
awe.  There  are  few  who  are  faithful  to  the  last;  few 
who  are  true  in  all  things ;  few  who  may  be  relied 
upcm  in  every  difficulty  and  under  all  circumstances ; 
few  who  will  cling  the  closer  in  the  hour  of  adversity. 
There  is,  indeed,  nothing  on  this  side  the  grave  more 
truthful,  more  beautiful,,  more  priceless,  than  fidkuty. 
And  this  language  will  apply  to  many  conditions  of 
life,  many  phases  of  feeling,  many  traits  of  character, 
and  many  understandings  between  man  and  man. 
Fidelity  is  the  true,  and  treachery  is  the  fiEtlse.  The 
one  has  its  source  in  the  noblest  feelings  of  our  nature, 
and  the  highest  conceptions  of  principle,  and  the  other 
finds  its  excuse  and  its  apology  in  sophistry,  selfish- 
ness, and  self-deception.  The  one  adorns,  dignifies, 
elevates,  and  refines ;  the  other  darkens,  defaces,  de- 
bases, and  brutalizes.    Who  that  has  ever  enjoyed 
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the  privilege  and  the  blessing  of  a  faithfiil  firiend— -one 
who  was  so  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name— -one  who  was 
so  in  the  hour  of  vicissitude,  in  the  day  of  trial,  as 
well  as  in  the  summer  and  sunshine  of  prosperity  and 
fortune--one  who  was  so  through  good  report  and 
through  evil — one  who  was  so,  not  for  a  day  or  a 
year,  but  &om  boyhood  up  and  on,  through  weal  and 
through  woe,  in  manhood  and  in  declining  age — ^who, 
indeed,  that  has  experienced  all  the  truth,  the  sym- 
pathy, the  solicitude,  and  the  generosity  of  audi  a 
friend,  can  imagine  any  thing  more  valuable,  more 
precious,  or  better  calculated  to  console,  to  cheer,  and 
to  brighten  the  gloomy  paths  of  the  working-day 
world  ?  Alas  1  for  the  being  who  has  never  realiaed 
the  genuine  sympathy  of  a  kindred  spirit — who  has 
gone  through  the  world  alone— who  has  never  met 
with  one  responsive  heart — who  has  never  won  the 
confidence,  the  friendship,  the  respect,  and  the  affoo- 
tions  of  a  fellow-creature  1  And  still  more  lamentable^ 
if  the  isolated,  the  neglected,  and  the  friendless  have 
been  sensitive,  susceptible,  and  capable  of  appreciating 
all  the  finer  and  gentler  emotions  of  the  human  breast 
And  yet  there  are  such  unfortunates ;  at  least  there 
are  many  who,  full  of  sympathy  themselves,  can  excite 
little  or  no  sympathy  in  others.  They  are  kind,  gen- 
erous, and  amiable,  and  yet  they  lavish  their  affections 
in  vain,  and  meet  with  no  response.  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  such  beings  sometimes  become  disheart- 
ened, peevish,  and  at  last  cynical?  Can  we  be  sur- 
prised that  they  at  length  seek  for  some  new  source 
of  pleasure,  and  wrapping  themselves  up  in  their  own 
unhappiness,  so  to  speak,  determine  that  the  world  is 
cold,  heartless,  and  unfeeling.    It  is  regarded  as  Mmi^ 
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what  romantio  and  sentimental,  to.  see  two  individnala 
of  the  same  sex  warmly  attached  to  each  other,  livings 
as  it  were,  the  one  for  the  other,  always  associating, 
always  harmonizing,  always  defending,  if  necessary-— 
in  brief,  knit  and  united  by  an  indissoluble  bond  of 
friendship.  Nevertheless,  the  spectacle  is  one  that  is 
often  gazed  upon  with  feelings  of  envy.  The  sym* 
pathy,  the  confidence,  and  the  fidelity,  that  unite  and 
bind  two  such  spirits,  must  be  delightftd.  And  if  this 
be  the  case  between  man  and  man,  how  heavenly  must 
be  the  union  and  harmony  between  the  sexes  I  *'  Faith- 
ful iitt  death  P  Who  that  is  about  to  enter  into 
wedded  life,  would  not  hope  to  have  such  an  epitaph 
written  above  his  mortal  remains  by  the  being  of  hia 
dhoice,  and  at  the  same  time  desire  to  be  able  to  indite 
a  like  inscription,  should  he  be  the  survivor  ?  We 
oaa  imagine  no  situation  more  touching  than  that  of 
two  aged  beings  bent  with  years  and  traveling  slowly 
down  the  hillside  of  life,  hand  in  hand  and  heart  to 
heart — ^who  feel,  as  they  tread  upon  the  thre&hhold  ci 
the  gravCi  that  from  the  moment  they  stood  together 
before  the  altar,  the  sentiment  of  respect  and  afifectioa 
bad  remained  unchanged — that  they  had  gone  on  fronjL 
year  to  year,  and  from  season  to  season,  imited  im 
wpiiii  and  in  soul,  relying,  confident,  satisfied,  and 
fidthAiL  Fidelity  is  one  of  the  noblest  <^  virtuea  It 
purifies  and  adorns  the  human  character.  It  is  a  twin- 
sister  of  truth,  and  it  can  never  have  affinity  or  sym- 
pathy with  treachery  or  fisdsehood.  "  He  is,"  observed 
a  firiend  of  ours,  a  few  days  since,  when  speaking  of 
another,  ''  he  is  a  true  man.  There  is  nothing  fiJse, 
double-dealing,  or  hypocritical  in  his  composition. 
Ha  would  scorn  to  speak  an  untruth,  and  he  could 
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never  debase  himself  by  a  treachery ."  A  warm  ealo- 
gium,  and  a  just  one,  under  the  circumstanoes.  But 
fidelity  is  a  virtue  that  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated. 
There  are  few,  moreover,  who  are  faithful  in  all 
things — who  are  fEiithful  in  business,  faithfiil  in 
friendship,  faithful  in  morals,  and  faithful  in  those 
courtesies  and  obligations  which  are  so  admirably 
calculated  to  soften  and  sweeten  the  social  ameni- 
ties of  society.  We  some  days  since  saw  a  jpoor 
fellow  earnestly  engaged  in  caressing  a  dog.  The 
affection  that  he  lavished  upon  the  animal  was  sb 
extraordinary  that  we  ventured  to  ask  the  reason.  He 
hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  related  a  story  of  do- 
mestic sorrow,  and  turning  to  his  dog,  with  tears  IQ 
his  eyes,  and  a  voice  broken  with  emotion,  exclaimed, 
''  This  poor  beast  is  all  I  have  left.  He  at  least  is 
fiftithfuL"  A  distinguished  statesman,  some  yean 
since,  exclaimed,  ''One  country,  one  home,  and  one 
wifel"  He  had  doubtless  garnered  his  affections 
within  his  own  hallowed  household,  and  his  idea  of 
human  happiness  was  embodied  in  the  sentiment  we 
have  quoted.  And  where,  indeed,  on  this  side  the 
grave,  should  we  look  for  real  enjoyment,  for  earthly 
happiness,  if  not  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  h(»ne, 
and  in  the  fidelity  of  the  beings  of  our  Mendahip  and 
our  affections  ? 


**  Oaa  ■otenee  onlj  will  th«  ganioi  fit. 
So  tmC  It  art— M  narrow  haman  wit'* 

THE  difference  between  tact  and  talent  is  quite 
remarkable.  In  some  cases  the  two  qualities  are 
combined,  but  in  many  it  is  otherwise.  Talent  may 
be  regarded  as  a  peculiar  quality  of  mind,  by  which 
an  individual  may  be  fitted  for  the  accomplishment  of 
aome  important  work,  either  in  literature,  in  art,  in 
science,  or  in  mechanics.  Certain  persons  seem  to  be 
especially  qualified  for  the  successful  achievement  of  a 
particular  work,  and  thus  they  accomplish  it  with 
comparative  readiness.  To  them  it  is  easy,  while  to 
others  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, we  frequently  see  individuals  who  are  admir- 
ably adapted  to  some  distinct  branch  of  science  or  art. 
Nature  seems  to  have  fitted  them  in  an  especial  man- 
ner for  the  task,  and  they  readily  secure  success  and 
reputation.  Others,  equally  well  endowed  in  all  other 
respects,  may  struggle  and  strive  for  years,  and  yet  be 
still  immeasurably  behind.  Indeed,  there  are  some  pur- 
suits and  callings  that  can  scarcely  be  acquired,  or  at 
least  with  any  degree  of  perfection,  unless  in  the  first 
place  the  learner  have  some  decided  taste  or  faculty 
therefor.  Witness,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  painter. 
How  few  of  the  multitude  who  toil  up  the  steeps  of 
fame  in  this  profession,  ever  become  eminent  I  There 
must  be  genius  or  talent  in  the  first  place.    The  cele- 
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them  iinperishablc  records 
cri'ul  genius,  must  be  rega 
qurita  of  their  times,  and 
footsteps  by  the  multitude  ■ 
ual  eadoTments,  are  only 
emioenoe  of  "  the  fev,  the 
not  bom  to  die."   Neverdte 
in  « -woildly  sense,  where  ti 
thus  it  is  that  many  of  the  g 
have  gone  down  to  the  grv 
while  the  fruits  of  their  rea 
their  thought  have  been  m 
with  the  most  signal  saooeM 
Tidoal  who  derotea  his  dq 
arduous  inteUootual  pursuit; 
olgeot  of  his  ambition,  his  tm 
of  the  eveiy-day  nffiuis  of  li 
teiested,  so  eDgioned,  as  to  f 
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nal  of  tact.  He  rather  avails  himself  of  the  genius  and 
talent  of  others.  Conscious  that  he  himself  is  defective, 
he  watches  for  opportunities,  and  thus  makes  service- 
able in  his  own  case,  the  advantages  of  his  friends 
and  neighbors.  Genius  often  originates  and  designs, 
and  tact  applies  or  makes  useful.  The  one  may  be 
said  to  embody  the  mind,  the  other  the  practical 
application  of  that  mind.  The  one  occupies  years  of 
earnest  thought  and  patient  investigation  in  solving 
some  great  problem,  the  other  awaits  the  result  and 
applies  it  to  some  useful  purpose.  Tact,  moreover, 
often  succeeds  where  talent  fails.  The  quality  is  in- 
tended for  society  and  the  world,  and  there  are  few 
who  have  not  mixed  with  mankind  observingly,  who 
can  become  tacticians,  not  only  socially,  but  politicallj 
and  commercially.  They,  in  &ct,  watch  and  catch  the 
living  manners  as  they  rise,  and  adapt  themselves  to 
circumstances.  They  skim  over  the  surface,  rather 
than  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  the  heart,  and  while 
they  have  a  smile  and  a  good  word  for  all,  it  is  rarely 
that  they  manifest  any  particular  depth  of  feeling.  Tact 
in  oratory  is  almost  as  essential  as  talent.  Many  an 
eloquent  speaker  has  not  only  exhausted  his  subject, 
but  worn  out  the  patience  of  his  listeners,  merely  for 
the  want  of  a  little  tact.  Had  he  stopped  half  way,  all 
would  have  been  well,  and  he  would  have  retired  with 
signal  edat.  But  interested  himself  and  with  a  flood  of 
ideas  constantly  rushing  upon  him,  he  has  hurried  at 
from  point  to  point,  until  at  last,  wearied,  impatient 
and  excited,  the  good  effect  that  might  have  been  pro- 
duced has  been  lost  entirely.  There  are  other  orators 
again,  who  manifest  a  sad  want  of  tact,  by  q)eaking  too 
frequently.    They  are  ready  to  diq>lay  themselves  am 
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all  ocoanoni^  andhenoe  they  soon  become  flat,  stale,  and 
unprofitable.  Talent  is  an  enviable,  a  desirable  qual- 
ity, but  taot  is  almost  as  essential  in  many  of  the  walks 
of  life.  Not  a  few  of  our  publio  men  are  distingaished 
as  much  by  tact  as  by  talent.  They  appear  bef<Mre 
their  fellow-citizens  only  when  necessary,  and  then 
they  combine  and  display  prudence,  judgment,  and 
good  sense.  They  are  indisposed  to  exhaust  them* 
selves,  either  mentally  or  in  any  other  sense.  They 
are  tacticians  by  experience  and  observation,  and 
they  have  thus  discovered  that  it  is  quite  as  essen- 
tial to  occupy  a  retired  position  at  times,  as  it  is  at 
others  to  court  the  eye  of  the  public.  But  the  great 
desideratum  is  talent  associated  with  tact.  The  one 
thus  directs  and  assists  the  other;  and  when  united 
with  industry  and  perseverance,  they  are,  in  the  great 
multitude  of  cases,  productive  of  ihe  happiest  resoita. 


<  ^g* » 


^t  $tmtenl--<iitre  Ip  another  C^antt 

**  Deal  gtntl/  with  the  eniBir-  ** 

CASES  are  constantly  occurring,  in  which,  by  in- 
discretion, error,  or  misfortune,  individuals  are 
toppled  &om  a  high  position  in  society,  and  made 
bankrupt,  not  only  in  fortune,  but  in  friendship  and 
in  reputation.  The  world  suddenly  becomes  dark  to 
them,  and  the  future  hopeless.  They  feel  as  if  pioi- 
trated  by  some  overwhelming  blow;  and  unaU^  to 
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nlly  their  energies,  thej  sink  step  by  step,  and  soon 
pass  into  a  condition  truly  deplorable,  even  the  con- 
templation of  which  they  would  have  shrunk  from 
with  horror  in  their  "  better  days."    Nevertheless,  if 
animated  by  sympathy,  and  encouraged  by  hope,  they 
will  readily  raUy;  and,  engaging  once  more  in  the 
active  scenes  of  life,  soon  forget  their  recent  misfor- 
tune.   Adversity,  indeed,  often  truly  tests  the  char- 
acter.   Nay,  it  not  only  tests  the  innate  energy  of  the 
BufTerer,  but  it  tests  the  sincerity  of  his  friends.    All 
are  more  or  less  liable  to  reverses.    There  is  scarcely 
sn  individual  in  the  enjoyment  of  fortune,  who  has 
not  passed  through  more  than  one  fiery  struggle. 
We  occasionally  hear  of  cases  of  **  uninterrupted  pros- 
jMfity,"  but  they  are  generally  exaggerations.    Most 
nf  us  are  too  apt  to  look  at  the  present  alone,  and  to 
^  r^^ardless  of  the  past  as  well  as  the  future.    We 
ae  but  the  success  or  the  fidlure  of  the  present  hour, 
nd  we  make  up  our  judgment  accordingly.   A  lucky 
peculation  often  wins  for  its  projector  the  reputation 
*  great  sagacity.    But  let  the  same  person  make  a 
ghtful  blunder,  and  he  will  at  once  not  only  be 
igbed  at  and  derided,  but  even  his  integrity  will  be 
ailed.    It  is  the  &shion  of  the  world  to  bow  be- 
)  success,  and  to  turn  away  coldly  and  indifferently 
n  &ilure. 

^ut  exactly  in  the  degree  that  misfortunes  await 

1  integrity  and  perseverance,  should  courage  and 

*mination  increase.    The  true  doctrine  is,  never  to 

ir.    A  little  longer,  and  the  night  that  has  been 

Qg  dark,  may  brighten  with  hope  and  pros- 

\    Who  has  not  seen  cases,  in  which  individuals 

abandoned  themselves  to  inaotiTity,  when,  if 
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they  had  held  out  a  little  longer,  all  would  have  been 
well?  Who  oannot  point  out^in  his  own 
some  incident  in  which  a  little  more 
would  have  accomplished  the  object?  Itisimpont* 
ble  for  a  human  being  to  foretell  the  hour  when  a 
change  for  the  better  will  take  place — when  the  tide 
of  fortune  will  turn — when  the  prospect,  however 
dark,  will  soften  into  brightness  and  beauty.  "  While 
there  is  life  there  is  hope;^'  and  no  man  who  has 
energy  and  strength,  and  integrity  and  oharaoter, 
should  idly  abandon  himself  to  despair.  !£,  more- 
over,  an  individual  has,  in  some  hour  of  temptatioa, 
in  some  moment  of  weakness,  committed  an  indiaora- 
tion  or  an  error — one,  too,  of  a  truly  serious  ohar^ 
acter — and  if  thereafter  he  should  become  penitflot 
and  ready  to  make  every  reparation  in  his  poww,.  the 
world  should  not  turn  away  coldly,  tauntingly  and 
mockingly ;  but  the  infirmities  of  our  nature  diooU 
be  duly  considered,  and  he  should  be  afforded  aootbor 
chance.  ''Let  him  who  is  without  sin  cast  the  fiisi 
stone  I"  Who  is  without  infirmities  ?  Who  is  frea 
fiK)m  weakness  and  error?  And  why,  because  a 
fellow-creature  has  gone  astray  once,  has  oommitled 
some  rash  act — an  act  that  he  now  deplores  in  ths 
very  bitterness  of  anguish — ^why  should  he  be  banned, 
shunned,  and  avoided  ?  If  sensitive  and  unobtni8ive> 
his  case  is  only  the  worse.  The  bold  and  heaxtleas 
treat  such  things  lightly,  and  thus  readily  brave  all 
the  consequences. 

But  there  are  others,  who,  when  they  have  onoa 
gone  wrong,  fancy  that  the  whole  world  is  riogi^g 
with  their  o£fence,  that  they  are  unworthy  any  longer 
to  mingle  with  their  fellow-oreatureS|  and  henoe  they 
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Arink  into  retirement  and  wither  awaj  in  shame. 
They  cannot  brave  the  harsh  looks  and  harsher  words 
ci  tiie  heartless  and  the  cruel.  They  &ncy  that  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  community  are  directed  toward 
them,  and  that  they  never  can  recover  a  position  of 
influence  and  respectability.  Surely,  a  kindly,  a  gen- 
erous, a  forgiving  spirit,  should  be  manifested  toward 
all  such.  A  distinction  should  be  made  between  the 
deliberately  guilty,  and  the  misjudging  and  the  indis- 
creet A  single  error — the  fruit  of  circumstances — 
should  not  overwhelm  at  once  and  forever.  But  what 
is  the  remedy  ?  In  the  language  of  the  old  adage — ''  a 
friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed."  There  are  hundreds 
in  every  community  who  have  the  means,  as  well  as 
Ae  power,  to  assist,  revive,  and  restore,  such  unfor- 
tunates as  we  have  described.  But  how  few  are  will- 
ing to  step  forward  at  moments  so  critical  I  How 
few,  even  with  the  disposition,  can  command  the 
energy !  The  current  is  against  the  erring  and  mis- 
guided— and  the  cases  are  rare,  in  which  men  will 
attempt  to  stem  the  current,  especially  if  self-interest 
point  the  other  way.  Yet  the  effort  is  a  manly,  a 
noble  one.  He  is  indeed  a  genuine  philanthropist, 
who.  in  the  hour  of  downfall  and  misfortune,  hastens 
to  the  victim,  and  at  once  endeavors  to  soothe  and 
assist  He  is  superior  to  his  kind,  who,  even  when 
error,  the  infirmity  of  a  fatal  hour,  or  the  temptation 
of  a  critical  moment,  has  been  the  cause  of  disaster 
and  dishonor — is  still  willing  to  judge  kindly  and 
generously,  to  whisper  words  of  consolation  as  well 
•8  to  proffer  the  means  of  assistance. 


%\t  '^m  of  ^irenat;. 

**  Bow  fimll  man,  things  1  how  mom«Btar7  both  1"— Fmm^. 

A  CELEBRATED  writer  has  said:  ''In  proqperitj 
prepare  for  a  change — in  adversity  hoj)e  for  one.'* 
A  distinguished  orator,  also,  oa  a  great  occasion  re> 
marked:  '^ Remember,  the  wheel  of  Providence  is 
always  in  motion,  and  the  spoke  that  is  uppermost 
will  be  under — therefore,  mix  trembling  with  your 
joy."  We  have  been  reminded  of  these  sentimeots 
and  admonitions  by  the  recent  disaster  to  the  steamtf 
Swallow,  in  which,  in  the  course  of  a  single  hour, 
many,  who  were  beaming  with  youth,  and  hope,  and 
expectation,  were  hurried  into  another  world ;  and  by 
the  appalling  fire  at  Pittsburg,  in  which  the  rich  weie 
suddenly  made  poor,  and  the  prosperous  reduced  to  a 
condition  of  comparative  want.  But  these  calamities, 
however  deplorable,  and  calculated  to  touch  our  feel- 
ings and  excite  our  sympathies,  should  not  be  withoat 
their  uses.  The  ways  of  Providence  are  often  myste- 
rious; and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  even 
frightful  adversities  or  incidents,  which  so  appear  at  the 
time,  conceal  great  moral  blessings — are  fraught  with 
solemn  admonitions  to  the  world,  and  are  designed  to 
show  how  vain,  poor,  and  perishing,  are  earthly  riches, 
and  how  ''  a  breath  can  mar,  as  a  breath  has  made,** 
even  the  loftiest  and  the  wealthiest  among  the  soiis 
of  men.  But  for  these  occasional  disasten-^but  for 
(884) 
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lolemn  and  strikiDg  admonitions — ^too  many  of  us 
would  grow  careless  and  indifferent,  forgetM  of  the 
transitory  nature  of  this  life,  and  of  our  responsibilities 
to  the  Deity.  How  often  do  we  find  the  comparatively 
sordid  and  hardened,  moved,  touched,  and  melted  by 
the  death  of  some  friend  or  relative-— by  some  serious 
affliction  at  home — by  some  firightful  calamity  that 
passes  immediately  under  their  eyes  I  Death  may 
alalk  around  our  neighborhood,  may  strike  down  ac- 
quaintance after  acquaintance,  and  we  still  remain 
cold  and  indifferent.  But  let  him  enter  our  own 
dwelling,  victimize  a  beloved  wife,  a*  cherished  child, 
or  thi^eaten,  through  some  of  his  ministers  of  disease, 
to  shorten  our  0¥m  career,  and  then  we  may  be  in* 
duced  to  pause,  to  look  wistfully  at  the  past,  the  pres- 
ent, and  the  future,  and  to  decide  that  it  is  wise  and 
well  to  make  some  preparation  for  a  catastrophe  that 
is  inevitable.  So  sUbo  with  great  calamities.  We 
may  hear  of  them  in  foreign  countries,  in  distant  cities 
and  remote  regions;  earthquakes  may  engulf,  and 
wars  may  sweep  away  thousands  of  human  beings — 
and  yet  the  details  will  scarcely  excite  a  momentary 
sensation.  A  few  expressions  of  horror  will  be  ut- 
tered, and  then  the  thought  will  steal  over  us,  that 
the  trouble  is  remote,  that  we  at  least  are  safe,  and  the 
wide-spread  ruin  will  be  soon  forgotten. 

"  All  mtB  think  «U  men  mortal  Imt  thamaalTae.** 

But  when  death  and  desolation  are  brought  to  our 
own  doors,  when  we  can  be  made  to  realize  by  imme- 
diate proximity,  the  disaster  and  all  its  terrible  con- 
sequences— 


,  <« 


when  lome  alarming  thoek  of  Vale 


flifkia  Ihnof k  the  woaaded  hmrt  tk»  tmMm  Ateal/' 
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then  it  in  that  the  mortal  qniyers — ^that  fhe  aoolis 
awed,  and  we  feel  our  own  insignificanoe  and  no&ing- 
ness,  and  our  utter  dependence  upon  an  oYerrulmg 
Providence.  The  warnings  of  the  Almighty  are  thus 
thundered  directly  into  our  ears.  His  admonitions  are 
breathed  from  the  cold  and  deathlike  object  of  affec- 
tion, and  from  the  crumbling  and  smoking  ruins  of 
the  conflagrated  city.  Startled  from  our  torpor,  for 
the  moment  at  least,  we  look  beyond  this  life  and  this 
"ant-hill  earth,"  we  remember  our  position  and  re- 
sponsibilities, the  eye  of  mind  is  quickened  with  a 
stronger  vision,  and  we  regard  the  duties  of  charity 
and  benevolence,  and  the  obligation  of  Ohristicmity^  m 
a  clearer,  ftiUer,  and  truer  view.  May  we  not  then, 
without  impropriety,  regard  the  disasters  to  which  we 
have  just  adverted,  as  intended,  in  some  degree,  as 
admonitions  ?  Is  it  not  well,  at  least,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  escaped,  or  been  spared  any  direct 
participation  in  the  affliction,  to  show  their  feelings  of 
gratitude,  and  their  appreciation  of  obligation  and 
duty,  by  contributing  as  abundantly  as  possible  to 
the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  sufferers  ?  Here  is  a 
wide  field  for  philanthropy.  Our  friends,  our  neigh- 
bors, have  been  prostrated  by  a  sudden  and  over- 
whelming visitation.  Wb  have  escaped.  Our  homes 
and  our  firesides  are  still  protected.  Wk  are  yet  in 
the  enjoyment,  not  only  of  the  necessaries,  but  of 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  But  our  brethren,  citi- 
zens of  the  same  State,  are  suffering  under  a  frightftil 
misfortune.  Now,  therefore,  is  the  opportune  mo- 
ment for  us  to  hasten  to  their  assistance.  Thus,  we 
shall  at  once,  not  only  show  our  sense  of  thankful- 
ness for  blessings  enjoyed,  but  our  appreciation  of 
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duty  at  memben  of  a  Ghristdan  community,  and  as 
beUereirs  in  a  fitith  that  points  to  a  resting-plaoe,  in  a 
legion  where  mortal  calamity  is  nnknown,  and  where 
life  18  not  only  eternal,  but  of  unmingled  bliss. 


"Diud«d  a  nomtftt— lkll*d  and  wu  detptted.** 

SOMB  of  our  citizens  are  becoming  alarmed,  and 
with  reason,  at  the  progress  of  modem  extrava- 
gance.  The  age  is  evidently  a  fast  one,  and  in  many 
respects.  The  old-£Bishioned  notions  of  our  fathers, 
their  moderate  habits  and  economical  principles,  are 
ridiculed  and  laughed  at.  The  few,  moreover,  who 
attempt  to  imitate  them  now,  are  regarded  as  niggardly, 
narrow-minded,  and  behind  the  time.  The  puzzle,  in* 
deed,  is  to  discover  how  a  large  portion  of  the  would-be 
£EUBhionables  contrive  to  live.  Extravagance  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  Palace-like  residences  and  elegant 
furniture  are  now  considered  as  among  the  essentials 
Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  case  was  widely 
di£ferent  Then  a  neat  dwelling,  neatly  furnished,  was 
all  that  was  required  by  new  beginners.  Young 
coiq)les,  when  entering  into  the  holy  state  of  wedlock, 
were  quite  satisfied  with  the  comforts  of  life,  and  paid 
but  little  attention  to  the  superfluities.  The  policy 
pursued  by  them,  was  to  live  within  their  means,  and 
thus  gradually  to  acquire  a  pecuniary  independence^ 

A  house  that  rented  for  two  or  three  hundred  dollazt 
24 
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a  year  was  all-sufficient  The  fomitare,  too,  was  te- 
leoted  aooordinglj.  And  thiuiy  an  inoome  of  a  tfioa* 
sand  dollars  a  year  was  every  way  adequate  to  keeir 
up  a  genteel  and  respectable  appearance.  Bntwhift  a 
change  has  since  taken  place!  The  fact  simply  is, 
that  many  of  our  young  men  are  deterred  from  matri- 
mony, because  of  the  extravagant  ideas  of  the  gentler 
portion  of  creation.  Two  great  objects  seem  to  be 
aimed  at — style  and  dbess.  A  dashing  establish- 
ment is  the  first  essential,  and  then  silks  and  satins^ 
bonnets  and  shawls,  at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of  dollars 
per  annum.  Can  we  wonder  at  occasional  misunder- 
standings at  home,  domestic  scenes,  and  even  bank- 
ruptcies, under  these  circumstances  7  The  fond  bus- 
band  is  compelled  to  do  one  of  two  things,  either  io 
impair  his  credit  or  to  check  his  wife^s  extravagance. 
If  he  lack  the  nerve  for  the  latter,  the  former  will  be 
inevitable.  The  better  plan  is  to  tell  the  whole  trath| 
and  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  A  sensible  woman 
will  then  govern  herself  accordingly.  It  often  happens 
that  husbands  mislead  and  deceive  their  wives.  They 
pretend,  from  a  sense  of  false  pride,  to  be  worth  more 
than  they  really  are,  and  thus  they  induce  expendi- 
tures which  otherwise  would  be  avoided.  The  woman 
who,  after  being  informed  of  the  real  £Etcts,  still  rushes 
on  recklessly  and  blindly,  proves  herself  false  to  her 
position  and  her  duties.  This  is  especially  the  case, 
if  her  husband  be  confiding,  affectionate,  and  jet  in 
moderate  circumstances.  We  always  regard  it  as  s 
bad  sign,  to  see  a  young  couple  beginning  the  world 
as  if  they  had  an  income  of  thousands,  when  in  &iOt 
they  have  a  fortune  yet  to  realize.  ''Make  hasM 
slowly,"  is  an  apothegm  that  is  ftdl  of  meaning.    Sd 
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a  Aw  young  persons  suppose  that  they  should  start 
where  their  &thers  left  o£    In  other  words,  that  they 
Aould  commenoe  life  as  if  they  had  been  toiling  on 
&r  years,  and  had  been  eminently  successful.    How 
nrach  better  to  extend  their  operations  gradually,  to 
increase  their  comforts  and  enjoyments  as  they  increase 
dieir  resources ;  instead  of  beginning  with  a  dash  and 
B.  display,  only  to  fall  back,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
Ttara,  from  the  force  of  a  stern  necessity.    Neverthe- 
lets,  too  many  of  both  sexes  forget  this  homely  phi- 
losophy, and  bewildered  with  the  &scinations  of  the 
moment,  commence  a  career  of  life  and  a  mode  of 
living  which  must  inevitably  lead  to  disaster.    The 
BKror  is  one  of  the  times.    It  is  inculcated  by  our 
Gwhionable  system.    The  almost  universal  desire  is, 
to  live  for  display,  to  excite  admiration,  to  foment 
jealousy  and  envy.    In  brief,  to  dazzle  the  out-door 
world,  without  reference  to  economy,  real  comfort, 
md  true  integrity.    How  many  are,  at  this  moment, 
iquandering  in  style  and  dress,  funds  that  should  be 
cwerved  for  other  purposes.  Nay,  how  many,  tempted 
md  betrayed  by  the  false  system  to  which  we  have 
illuded,  sacrifice  character  itself^  in  order  to  obtain  the 
neans  whereby  to  adorn  the  person.    The  matron  is 
tatisfied  with  nothing  less  than  silks  and  iuttins,  and 
lie  maid  follows  her  example.    The  mother,  either 
rain  herself,  or  vain  of  her  children,  is  satisfied  with 
lothing  less  than  the  most  brilliant  apparel,  and  her 
laughters,  of  course,  follow  in  her  footsteps.    Thus» 
ftactravagance  is  inculcated  on  all  sides.  Fathers  sufier, 
lad  young  men  are  intimidated.    If  the  latter  reflect 
bv  m  moment,  they  see  that  matrimony,  under  sodbi 
faennnUnofis,  is  certain  ruin.    Henoe  they  avoid  Iba 
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perflons  step,  or  they  manifest  a  becoming  firmnw^ 
by  oorreoting  the  evil  at  the  outset.  This  is  no  idle 
story,  but  the  sober  truth— -truth,  too,  that  will  be 
recognized  and  appreciated  by  hundreds  in  our  own 
community.  We  repeat — extravagance  in  dress,  in 
fomiture,  and  in  outward  display  generally,  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  evils  of  the  present  day.  It  is  the 
curse  of  many  a  household,  and  it  drives  many  an 
indulgent  husband  or  parent  to  desperation,  despair, 
and  ultimate  ruin.  Mothers,  wives,  and  daughters — 
we  beg  you  to  ponder  upon  these  solemn  &cts.  An 
elegant  dress  is  very  desirable,  but  it  should  never  be 
secured  at  the  cost  of  honor  or  of  honesty;  at  the 
sacnflce  of  the  finer  jGaelings  of  the  human  hearty  or 
even  of  the  humbler  comforts  of  a  happy  £unily. 


^  •■•• » 


^t  €hst  of  %  ^ek— Satntbag  S%|!t> 

**  At  length  hia  bomtly  hut  Apptsn  ta  yiam, 
BttftMlli  the  sheUar  of  an  aged  tree. 
Th'  ezpectin*  wee  thinge,  toddlln*  etaeher  thxovf  h 
To  tteet  their  dad,  la  AokeriDg  notee  and  gtoa ; 
His  wee-bit  ingle  blinkin'  hoaniUe, 
Hie  elean  hearth-etoae— hla  thrlftle  wlie*e  fmlle^ 
Tba  lisping  laflutt  ]»rattling  on  his  knee, 
Does  all  his  weaiy  kiongh  and  care  beguile. 
And  makes  hin  qnlte  Hotgel  his  labor  and  Ua  loU.** 

WHAT  vast  multitudes  of  the  human  fiunily  look 
forward  with  agreeable  anticipations  to  the  doao 
of  each  week  1  The  toilers  throughout  the  nations  maf 
be  ooontod  by  millions.    They  are  oompellad  to  ssi 
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Ipfead  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow.  Thej  go  forth  froai 
day  to  day  to  their  various  avocations,  often  cheerful, 
buoyant  and  elastic  in  spirits ;  but  sometimes  weary, 
feeble  and  depressed.  And  when,  too,  age  steals  on, 
with  its  decrepitude  and  care, — ^when  the  hair  is  whit- 
ened and  the  form  is  bowed — ^when  there  are  many 
mouths  to  feed  at  home — ^when  food,  and  raiment,  and 
fire-wood  are  required — and  when,  too,  as  is  often  the 
case,  sickness  and  death  enter  the  abodes  of  the  hum- 
ble and  the  poor,  the  fortunes  of  a  mere  laboring  man, 
one  who  is  compelled  to  depend  upon  the  earning  of 
each  day  for  daily  bread,  may  well  be  imagined  as 
fhiught  with  no  little  anxiety,  solicitude,  and  appre- 
hension. To  the  independent  or  the  affluent  the  nK>r- 
Tow  has  few  cares,  comparatively  speaking.  They  look 
forward  with  confidence,  and  are  only  solicitous  as  to 
the  most  agreeable  mode  of  passing  their  time.  Every 
day  is  to  them  a  holiday,  and  they  aie  disturbed  by 
few  of  the  anxieties  which  are  connected  with  the  ne- 
cessities of  existence.  But  not  so  the  multitude  who 
are  dependent  upon  their  sinewy  arms  and  their  phys- 
ical strength,  and  who  are  compelled  to  labor  on  from 
month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year,  in  a  kind  of 
ceaseless  round  of  toil.  Fortunately,  the  great  major- 
ity of  all  such  take  the  world  lightly,  nerve  themselves 
to  their  various  positions,  and  without  pondering  too 
deeply  upon  the  time  to  come,  its  chances  and  changes, 
they  laugh  the  hours  away  merrily  and  cheerfully,  and 
indulge  in  the  blessed  philosophy  of  contentment  I  In 
this  country,  moreover,  and  in  several  others,  they 
have  their  many  social  enjoyments,  their  family 
festivals,  their  kindly  companionships,  and  thus  are 
often  as  happy,  nay,  more  so,  with  their  limited  means^ 
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than  many  who  are  basking  in  the  favors  of  Fortune 
and  the  sunshine  of  worldly  prosperity.  It  is  well 
that  it  is  so.  There  must  be  a  great  variety  of  fortunes 
among  the  sons  of  men,  and  the  wise  policy  is  for  each 
to  adapt  himself  to  his  condition,  to  enjoy  the  oomforta 
and  the  blessings  that  are  within  his  reach,  and  to  in- 
dulge in  no  unnecessary  murmurs  because  another  ap- 
pears to  be  more  prosperous  or  more  felicitous  in  his 
worldly  progress.  But  to  all  who  are  compelled  to 
toil,  who  are  doomed,  as  it  were,  by  the  necessities  of 
position,  the  responsibilities  of  family,  and  the  require- 
ments of  every-day  life,  to  go  forth  into  the  crowd  on 
Monday  morning,  and  to  struggle  on  throughout  the 
week — how  reviving,  refreshing  and  consoling  must 
be  the  return  of  each  Saturday  night  I  How  many 
gentle  associations  are  connected  with  that  happy 
period,  and  the  long  and  soothing  repose  of  the  ensuing 
Sunday  I  For  one  night  at  least,  sleep  may  be  enjoyed, 
without  any  anxiety  as  to  the  toil  of  the  morrow.  The 
mind  and  the  body  moy  alike  experience  renovation, 
and  nature,  worn  and  exhausted,  recover  something 
of  her  wonted  strength  and  her  former  elasticity.  The 
family  circle,  too — how  apt  are  the  mother  and  the 
little  ones  to  look  for  some  peculiar  mark  of  kindness 
and  good- will,  to  seek  for  indulgence  in  the  out-door 
world — some  place  of  entertainment  and  enjoyment, 
or  to  mingle  together  in  some  innocent  festivity  at 
home  I  It  should  be  the  duty  of  all  who  have  influ- 
ence and  position,  who  occupy  a  responsible  station  as 
the  head  of  a  household,  who  are  looked  up  to  and  re- 
spected, to  beautify  and  consecrate  these  delightful 
periods  on  the  way-side  of  existence —  these  pauses  and 
resting-places,  on  the  hillside  of  life — these  green  and 
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soony  spots  in  the  journey  of  the  world,  by  some  act 
of  kindness,  gentleness,  affection,  and  friendship.  The 
close  of  each  week  should  be  brightened  and  beautified 
by  some  significant  manifestation ;  and  thus  it  would 
.  be  looked  for  longingly  and  lovingly,  and  turned  to 
again  and  again  in  after-time,  as  a  period  touched  with 
more  than  ordinary  brightness,  and  gladdened  and 
beautified  by  some  peculiar  charm.  We  have  often 
looked  with  interest  at  the  children  of  toil,  as  they 
have  hurried  home  from  their  daily  tasks,  on  a  Satur- 
day afternoon  or  evening.  A  lighter  step  than  usual, 
a  brighter  eye  and  a  more  cheerful  spirit,  are  ever  apt 
to  characterize  them.  They  feel  that  they  have  thrown 
by  the  implements  of  toil,  and  the  anxieties  of  labor, 
for  at  least  one  day,  and  they  look  for  a  warmer  wel- 
come at  home,  and  a  richer  smile,  for  there  are  few 
who  at  such  a  season,  do  not  bear  with  them  some 
little  tribute  of  affection,  or  are  not  prepared  to  mani- 
fest their  generous  and  kindly  feelings,  by  some  gen- 
tle and  becoming  act.  The  laugh  within  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  household,  is  ever  more  joyous  on  a 
Saturday  night.  It  is  a  period  when  the  heart  over- 
flows, when  its  natural  impulses  and  instincts  have 
full  vent,  and  when  neighborly  visits  and  friendships 
are  indulged  and  enjoyed,  and  many  little  courtesies 
are  exchanged.  It  is,  moreover,  a  prelude  to  the  hal- 
lowed day  of  rest,  a  day  when  the  working  world 
ceases  from  its  bustle  and  its  din,  and  Nature — still, 
calm  and  tranquil,  seems  to  partake  of  that  spirit  of 
peace  and  of  religion  which  is  so  characteristic  of  most 
of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth.  The  close  of  the 
week  is  indeed  a  period  as  well  of  thought  as  of 
filling,  a  season  to  forget  and  forgivo—a  moment 
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admirably  suited  to  adjust  the  harsh  asperities  aiid 
sharp  collisions  that  have  taken  place — a  calm  and 
hallowed  time,  when  families  should  indulge  in  inno- 
cent enjoyments,  and  all  the  ties  that  can  unite  hearts, 
hands,  and  affections,  should  be  renovated,  revived,  and 
strengthened. 


<■•  •  • » 


%  '§M  of  |n!bitst]:s.--®|e  €\tkt  d  m 

"  Bat  pftrenU,  to  their  ofhprlBf  blind, 
Contiilt  not  parts,  nor  torn  of  mind ; 
But,  oTen  in  infkncj,  decree 
Whnt  thie,  what  th'  other  son  ehnU  be."— ^Tlc^'t  BMm. 

THE  most  unhappy  members  of  society  are  the 
idle— or  those  who  have  no  regular  occupation, 
and  no  habit  of  industry.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
the  "  success  of  individuals  in  life  is  greatly  owing  to 
their  learning  early  to  depend  upon  their  own  re- 
sources. Money,  or  the  expectation  of  it  by  inhent- 
ance,  has  ruined  more  men  than  the  want  of  it  ever 
did.  Teach  the  young  to  rely  upon  their  own  efforts, 
to  be  frugal  and  industrious,  and  you  will  furnish 
them  with  a  productive  capital  which  no  man  can 
wrest  from  them,  and  one  which  they  themselves  wUl 
not  feel  disposed  to  yield.  Inculcate  a  habit  of  indus- 
try in  early  years,  furnish  some  regular  course  of  em* 
ployment,  either  professional,  mechanical,  or  artiaticalf 
and  you  will  do  two  important  things : — 
First — ^you  will  furnish  your  son  with  the  memft  <tf 
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liTelihood,  and  henoe  of  independence — and  second, 
you  will  keep  him  from  the  ways  of  idleness,  and, 
hence,  from  many  of  the  temptations  which  surround 
the  listless  and  unemployed.  A  regular  occupation 
is  all  important  It  is  essential,  as  well  for  peace  of 
mind  as  for  worldly  prosperity.  Better,  &x  better,  to 
have  a  boy  familiar  with  the  humblest  calling,  by 
which  he  can  at  any  moment  earn  an  honest  liveli- 
hood, than  to  have  him  apt,  ready,  agreeable,  and 
witty,  but  at  the  same  time  indisposed,  or  imable,  for 
want  of  the  necessary  application  and  information,  to 
pursue  a  regular  and  positive  occupation.  A  good 
trade,  calling,  or  avocation,  is  far  better  for  a  young 
man  than  a  small  fortune.  The  former  is  an  indepen- 
dence for  life,  or  so  long  as  he  enjoys  mental  and 
physical  health ;  while  the  latter  may  be  squandered 
in  a  few  years,  and  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  it 
will  be,  unless  habits  of  economy  and  industry  are 
inculcated  in  early  youth.  The  very  anticipation  of 
fortune  by  inheritance  is  a  serious  evil  in  many  case& 
It  relaxes  the  character,  enfeebles  the  power  of  self- 
reliance,  induces  apathy  and  indolence,  and  is  too  fre- 
quently the  forerunner  of  vicious  habits  and  all  their 
evil  consequences.  Let  a  youth  understand  that  he 
can  get  along  in  the  world  without  a  resort  to  his  own 
powers  of  mind  and  of  body,  and  he  will  take  very  little 
pains  to  qualify  himself  for  the  trials  and  temptations 
to  which  all  are  more  or  less  subjected.  But  teach 
him  the  great  lesson  of  self-reliance  and  self-depen- 
denoe,  and  the  virtue  and  energy  of  his  character  will 
very  speedily  be  manifested.  ^^  No  rich  man,'*  says  an 
eloquent  divine,  "  no  rich  man  is  safe  who  is  not  a 
benevolent  man.''    We  may  add,  that  no  young  man 
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18  safe  who  has  not  a  regular  occupation,  some  viable 
means  of  livelihood,  which  shall  engage  his  bead  or 
his  hands,  interest  his  thoughts,  his  feelings,  and  his 
heart. 

Do  all  parents  and  guardians  duly  consider  these 
plain,  common-sense  truths  ?  Do  they  remember  the 
high  responsibility  which  devolves  upon  them,  as 
directors  of  the  minds,  purposes,  and  employments  of 
the  young?  Do  they,  when  about  to  urge  them  to  a 
particular  business,  consider  the  disposition  and  oapao- 
ity,  have  reference  to  the  ftiture  as  well  as  the  present, 
and  endeavor  to  secure  the  selection  of  a  path  calcu- 
lated to  lead  to  competence  and  prosperity,  one  in- 
tended for  a  lifetime  and  not  for  the  hour,  one  chosen 
with  a  view  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
without  reference  to  vanity  and  pride?  Alas  I  how 
many  young  men  have  wasted  the  greenness  and 
flower  of  their  lives  upon  employments  for  which 
they  were  never  suited,  which  they  never  would  have 
chosen,  had  they  possessed  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  which  they  abandoned  at  the  first 
fisivorable  opportunity  I  How  apt  are  parents  to  de- 
sire to  see  their  children  merchants  and  wholesale 
dealers,  who  forget  that,  in  order  to  occupy  such  po- 
sitions, they  must  either,  in  the  first  place,  be  pro- 
vided with  a  large  amount  of  capital,  or  toil  on  for 
years,  slowly  and  cautiously,  devote  themselves  night 
and  day  to  the  principles  of  trade,  and  be  remarkable 
not  only  for  economy  and  energy,  but  for  enterprise, 
tact,  and  judgment  I  How  many,  too,  engage  their 
sons  as  clerks  in  extensive  establishments,  forgetftil 
that  the  chance  must  be  a  rare  one,  which  will  enable 
them,  on  attaining  the  age  of  manhood,  to  atut  in  a 
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Uke  ooeupation  for  themselves!  Tbe  choice  of  an 
occupation  is  indeed  a  great,  a  grave  matter.  Land- 
able  ambition  is  every  way  desirable  and  commend- 
able. But  the  cases  are  so  frequent  in  which  a  fidse 
pride  induces  an  erroneous  judgment,  that  we  have 
thrown  out  these  hints  for  the  benefit  of  the  vain,  the 
thoughtless,  and  the  indiscreet.  The  head  of  a  fiunily 
who  has  several  sons,  may,  with  propriety,  vary  their 
avocations;  but  it  is  egr^ous  vanity,  to  say  the 
least,  in  a  father  who  has  half-a-dozen  boys,  to  sup- 
pose that  they  are  all  calculated  to  shine  in  the  higher 
walks  of  literature,  science,  intellect,  and  commerce. 
That  they  are  all  endowed  with  extraordinary  genius, 
snd  suited  to 

"Climb 
Tbe  ttetp  wb«rt  Paine'a  proud  toBple  abiBM  aflur.  '* 

Such  expectations  are  likely  to  end  in  bitterness  and 
disappointment.  The  son,  too,  is  often  made  the  vic- 
tim. He  imbibes  notions  of  pride  which  unfit  him 
for  the  humbler  but  not  less  honorable  pursuits  of 
life — ^fancies  it  a  degradation  to  resort  to  a  plain,  sub- 
stantial, mechanical,  or  manufacturing  occupation — 
sees  a  marked  distinction  between  the  merchant  or 
professional  man,  and  the  mere  trader  or  storekeeper, 
and  drags  on  a  miserable  existence  of  poverty,  pride, 
indolence,  and  unhappiness.  Nay,  submit  to  him 
some  ordinary  mode  of  livelihood,  some  calling  that 
•  may  be  regarded  as  rather  rough  and  unpolished,  and 
be  will  turn  from  it  with  contempt.  And,  strange  as 
the  inconsistency  may  seem,  he  will  rather  be  a  de- 
pendent gentleman,  than  an  independent  tradesman  or 
meebanio — rather  flutter  among  the  folUea  and  friv<di- 
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ties  of  fesliiaii,  than  mingle  with  men  in  a  wxaif  and 
energetio  spirit.  And  there  are  many  such  in  society, 
many  pitiful  apologies  for  the  sterner  sex,  who  faa^a 
been  falsely  educated — ^who  have  been  nurtured  wiik 
hopes  and  expectations  never  to  be  realized — ^who  lack 
habits  of  industry — a  positive  and  substantial  oooupa- 
tion,  and  yet  &ncy  that  they  are  genteel,  and  made 
of  finer  and  purer  material  than  that  which  constitutes 
the  bone,  sinew,  energy,  and  character  of  the  hardy 
sons  of  industry  and  enterprise  1  Alas  for  the  dela- 
sion  I  It  carries  with  it  its  own  penalty. 


Jforhannttt 


**Thoafli  Jnatiee  b«  thj  plM,  ooniidtrthit* 
That  in  the  eonne  of  Joatiee,  none  of  oa 
flhonld  see  ealTfttlon.    We  do  praj  ft>r  mmuf 
And  that  same  prajer  doth  teach  na  all  to  render 
The  deeda  of  mercy. "  Shedtgpeart. 

THE  disposition  to  pronounce  judgment  rashly, 
and  not  only  to  do  this,  but  to  carry  out  the  de- 
cision by  acts,  is  at  once  unwise,  un&ir,  and  unchris* 
tian.  Human  nature  is,  in  its  best  condition,  liable  to 
err.  We  are  all,  more  or  less,  the  creatures  of  oircum- 
stances,  interests,  prejudices,  and  passions.  Fallibility 
is  a  portion  of  our  lot  and  destiny.  There  is  nothing 
perfect  this  side  the  grava  The  man  who  to-day 
arrogates  to  himself  high  claims  and  merits  for  his 
self-denial,  self-restraint,  and  unfaltering  integrity, 
inay  to-morrow  be  subjected  to  some  fiery  oitM, 
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some  fearfbl  temptation,  and  &I1,  never  to  rifle  again. 
Few  of  QS  know  ourselyes— know  all  onr  weaknesses 
and  infirmities.  It  is  only  by  adversity,  by  prosperity, 
or  by  being  subjected  to  peculiar  influences  at  peculiar 
times,  that  we  are  fuUj  tried  and  tested.  It  is  an  easy 
thing  to  pass  judgment  upon  another;  to  denounce 
ibis  man  because  he  has  wandered  from  the  paths  of 
rectitude,  and  that  because,  in  a  moment  of  awful  suf- 
fering, privation,  and  poverty,  he  &ltered  from  the 
way  of  integrity  and  duty.  It  is,  we  contend,  an  easy 
thing  for  us  to  affirm,  nay,  to  believe^  that  under  similaor 
circumstances  we  would  have  wrestled,  resisted,  and 
prevailed.  But,  we  repeat,  few  know  themselves; 
few  see  themselves  as  they  really  are ;  few  recognize 
the  weaknesses  of  their  own  minds  and  hearts ;  few 
are  fully  conscious  of  their  inflrmities  of  temper,  of 
prejudice,  of  avarice,  of  vanity,  of  self-wilL  It  is 
therefore  that  we  earnestly  urge  the  exercise  of  for* 
bearance  and  generosity,  when  speaking  of  the  conduct 
of  others.  Nothing  is  more  Mlible  than  the  human 
mind  and  the  human  heart.  All  are  more  or  less 
influenced  by  causes  and  circumstances  which  they 
cannot  rightly  see,  and  therefore  cannot  appreciate^ 
There  is  scarcely  a  reader  who  could  not  single  out 
firom  his  own  immediate  circle  of  acquaintances,  some 
individual  of  plain  personal  appearance,  awkward  and 
ungainly  manner,  who  nevertheless  fancies  that  he  is 
a  perfect  Adonis  in  face  and  form,  and  a  Chesterfield 
in  taste  and  refinement  The  blindness  and  folly  of 
suoli  an  error  is  at  once  amusing  and  humiliating. 
B«t  in  most  cases  it  is  incurabla  So  again,  it  often 
happens  that  an  individual  imagines  that  he  is  remark- 
aUy  apty  roady,  and  witty,  when,  in  fitot,  he  is  pre* 
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cisely  the  reyerse.  Others  may  see  the  delaakm,  bat 
he  cannot  He  is  its  victim;  his  judgment  is  pfqn- 
diced,  blinded,  and  it  is  likely  to  remain  so  for  yeaxsi 
perhaps  for  life.  Who  does  not  labor  under  some 
error  of  education,  of  circumstance,  of  prejudice,  or  of 
habit? 

It  is  quite  a  common  occurrence  with  many  persons 
to  become  excited,  when  they  hear  the  partial  details 
of  a  trial  for  an  alleged  offence,  and  to  express  them* 
selves  in  the  strongest  terms  of  indignation— *nay,  to 
affirm  that  it  is  impossible  for  their  views  to  change; 
And  yet  the  whole  story,  both  sides,  may  convince 
them  that  they  sadly  misjudged  in  the  first  case. 
They  then  are  quite  as  eager  to  recant  as  they  at  first 
were  to  condenm.  They,  at  least,  are  disposed  to 
qualify  their  former  opinions,  and  to  admit  that  they 
were  rash  and  hasty.  Alas  I  that  these  cases  are  so 
frequent — that  so  many  '^jump  at  conclusions,"  and 
pronounce  judgment  without  reference  to  all  the  fEiots 
and  circumstances.  The  sacred  precept  of  ''  Do  unto 
others  as  ye  would  they  should  do  unto  you^'  is  vio* 
lated  or  forgotten.  Few  stop  to  inquire,  few  address 
to  themselves  the  query,  "  Were  /  so  circumstanced, 
how  would  I  act  ?  Had  /  been  subjected  to  the  same 
vicissitudes,  trials,  and  temptations,  what  would  have 
been  my  course?"  But  even  supposing  that  moral 
training,  a  fair  education,  habits  of  integrity  and 
sobriety,  would  have  enabled  us  to  resist,  should  we 
not,  before  arriving  at  a  decision,  ascertain  whether 
the  unfortunate,  upon  whose  case  we  are  about  to  pro- 
nounce judgment,  enjoyed  equal  advantages  and  priv- 
ileges— and  if  not,  should  we  not  manifest  forbeanuice 
and  liberality  ?    Man  is  too  disposed  to  deal  harshly 
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with  hifl  fiUow-creatoie.  We  are  too  incliaed,  by  a 
steimge  peryersity  of  our  nature,  to  crush  the  &Ilen 
rather  than  to  encourage,  sustain,  and  recall  to  the 
wajB  of  well-doing.  We  affect  a  sympathy,  and  yet 
we  fidl  to  act  out  the  generous  feeling.  We  deplore 
the  misfortune,  regret  the  error  and  the  downfell,  but 
we  do  not  step  forward  and  extend  the  hand  of  assist- 
anoa  We  denounce,  pass  judgment  rashly,  and  thus 
&il  to  make  allowance  for  the  infirmities  of  poor 
human  nature,  for  poverty,  for  ignorance,  for  trial,  for 
temptation,  and  the  many  other  circumstances  calcu- 
lated to  influence  the  character  and  the  case.  Beware, 
gentle  reader — beware  of  rash  judgments.  Act  a 
generous  part  toward  the  erring  and  the  firail.  Thank 
tfie  Almighty  for  the  blessings  you  enjoy,  the  tempta« 
tioQS  you  have  resisted,  the  calamities  you  have 
escaped ;  and  remember  that  watchfulness  is  not  only. 
necessary,  watchfulness  against  the  evil  principle  of 
the  human  heart,  but  a  constant  reliance  upon  the 
Great  Disposer  of  human  events.  Let  us  forget  or 
disregard  our  dependence  upon  the  Deity — ^let  us 
mock  at  and  deride  the  power  uksebn,  but  constantly 
above  and  around  us,  and  we  will  soon  wander  inta 
^e  wrong  path,  hesitate,  &lter,  and  ML 


iffltgerj;  at,  %  f  mis  0!  %  ,^  Jak 

Step. 

U  tkftt  tanpUtkm  tluU  doth  goad  w  m.'* 

WE  but  a  short  time  since  had  ocoaaion  to  oom- 
ment  upon  the  sad  case  of  several  Londcm 
bankers,  who  misappropriated  funds  confided  to  their 
keeping,  were  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation. A  still  more  melancholy  case  recently  00- 
onrred,  in  which  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament! 
John  Sadlier,  who  for  many  years  was  identified  widi 
several  of  the  leading  monetary  enterprises  of  the  city 
of  London,  committed  suicide  under  circumstances  of 
the  most  painful  character.  He  was  in  the  vigor  of 
manhood,  when,  in  consequence  of  an  accumulation  of 
forgeries,  life  became  a  burden  to  him,  and  he  de- 
stroyed himself  by  taking  poison.  He  was  a  bold 
speculator,  and  dealt  largely  in  continental  railwayB^ 
mining  undertakings  and  stock  movements  of  various 
kinds.  He  was  a  director  in  a  prominent  bank,  en- 
joyed great  influence,  and  was  much  respected.  Bat 
in  the  chances  and  changes  of  the  monetary  world,  he 
become  a  fearful  loser,  and  in  an  evil  hour  was  tempted 
to  commit  forgery.  This  first  false  step  was  followed 
by  others,  until  at  last  he  was  bankrupt,  having  not 
only  lost  his  own  private  property,  which  at  one  time 
amounted  to  upward  of  a  million  dollars,  but  involved 
(402) 
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in  difficulty  many  of  his  friends.  The  error,  in  this 
case,  was  like  that  of  many  others — the  first  false 
STSP.  It  is  probable  that  Sadlier,  when  he  realized  to 
their  fiill  extent  the  embarrassments  by  which  he  was 
sorroimded,  fancied  that  he  could  retrieve  himself  by 
obtaining  a  few  thousand  pounds  temporarily,  and 
hence  he  resorted  to  forgery.  From  that  moment  ho 
hurried  on  with  the  wildest  desperation,  until  at  last 
the  aggregate  of  his  frauds,  in  this  way,  amounted  to 
five  millions  of  dollars.  Then  it  was  that  the  wretched 
man  saw  the  abyss  before  him,  became  terrified  at  ;the 
shame  and  horror  which  he  had  provoked,  and  unable 
to  confront  the  stern  eye  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the 
hundreds  of  innocent  families,  whose  ruin  he  liad 
caused,  he  chose  the  death  of  a  suicide,  and  perished 
aacordingly.  The  frauds  of  Sir  John  Strahan  and  his 
partners  had  scarcely  been  forgotten,  when  this  new 
mass  of  tangled  iniquity  startled  the  public  mind  and 
the  public  heart,  and  appalled,  not  only  the  great 
monetary  mart  of  the  British  metropolis,  but  thrilled 
with  anxiety  and  apprehension  every  leading  Bourse 
on  the  European  continent. 

It  has  been  observed,  "  that  this  case  Ls  but  another 
of  that  kind  which  has  abounded  within  recent  years, 
in  which  the  criminal  at  first  steps  barely  over  the  line 
which  divides  right  from  wrong,  and  with  tht  inteution 
to  hasten  back  as  soon  as  he  has  saved  himself  from 
the  loss  of  property  and  reputation.  But  the  act  at 
which  he  shudders  does  not  save  him,  and  still  trem- 
bling and  afraid,  he  repeats  it  with  the  same  result.  He 
plays  a  larger  stake  of  crime,  and  again  he  loses ;  he 
cannot  retrace  his  steps  without  confessing  to  some 

one   an  error  for  which  but  a  short  time  before  ho 
25 
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would  have  condemned  his  brother ;  and  so  onward 
he  goes  in  a  course  which  presently  becomes  headlong, 
and  reckless  of  all  consequences  except  those  which 
follow  detection,  until  finally,  tempted  by  his  impunity 
into  courses  which  lead  to  inevitable  detection,  he  sees 
moral  annihilation  before  him,  and  if  he  be  a  man  of 
strong  nature,  dies ;  if  feeble,  hides  himself  in  miserable 
obscurity." 

The  first  false  step  is  the  fatal  one,  in  almost  every 
species  of  crime,  and  in  none  more  so  than  that  of 
forgery.  The  very  success,  or  apparent  success,  induces 
confidence  and  hardihood,  and  the  infatuated  wretch 
moves  on,  involving  himself  still  more  deeply,  persuad- 
ing himself  that  all  is  concealed,  deluding  himself  that 
•he  wiU  stiU  escape,  and  yet  adding  crime  upon  crime 
to  the  heavy  burden  that  must  idtimately  overwhelm 
and  destroy  him.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  diat 
high  position  and  abundance  of  means  sometimes  pro- 
duce a  degree  of  false  pride  that  becomes  a  sort  of  in- 
sanity, and  leads  to  habits  of  expenditure  and  extrav- 
agance, from  which  it  is  impossible  to  recede  without 
exposure,  loss  of  credit,  the  suspicion  of  lookers-on, 
and  all  the  deplorable  consequences.  Only  a  short 
time  has  gone  by,  since  a  resident  of  a  neighboring 
city  informed  us  that  he  had  been  ruined  by  aooepting 
a  very  lucrative  public  office.  He  occupied  it  but  a 
single  year;  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  brief  term,  he 
fbund  that  he  had  been  living  beyond  his  means,  even 
with  his  increased  revenue,  and  thus,  in  the  end,  had 
lost  his  old-fashioned  habits  of  economy,  as  well  as  the 
regular  occupation  which  before  had  provided  him 
with  aU  the  comforts  of  life.  It  is  indeed  more  diffi- 
cult to  resist  temptation  than  most  persons  imagine. 
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A  oh^nge  of  fortune  is  not  always  attended  with  good« 
Old  habits  cannot  be  interfered  with  but  at  great  risk. 
And  when,  too,  an  individual  once  gives  way  to  any 
unhealthy  excitement,  whether  it  be  of  gambling,  of 
drinking,  of  extravagance,  or  of  false  pride,  the  perils 
are  fearftd.  There  is,  moreover,  ever  at  the  elbow  of 
the  irresolute  and  the  excited,  an  evil  spirit  that 
prompts  some  dangerous  expedient,  with  the  object 
alike  of  misleading  and  betraying.  It  is  this  that 
should  be  resisted.  It  is  this  subtle  demon  whose 
counsel  should  be  disregarded.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
wietdied  felon  and  suicide  to  whose  miserable  end  we 
have  adverted,  he  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  tempter, 
he  believed  the  hollow  promises,  he  relied  upon  the 
mocking  delusion,  and  he  became  a  victim  1  So  sad  a 
tragedy  should  not  be  without  its  moral  and  its  admo- 
nition.  There  are  few  who  are  not  tempted  at  times. 
The  paths  of  life  are  full  of  shoals  and  quicksands ;  the 
ways  of  trade  and  commerce  are  beset  with  pitfieJls; 
and  in  moments  of  emergency,  it  requires  more  than 
ordinary  moral  courage  to  resist  and  turn  away.  But 
there  is  safety  in  no  other  course.  Nay,  he  who  hesi- 
tates is  lost.  There  is  but  one  policy  and  one  path 
for  the  Merchant,  the  Banker,  the  Attorney— nay,  for 
all  who  wish  well  to  themselves,  and  who  desire  tQ 
live  correctly  and  die  respected.  That  policy  involves 
the  strictest  integrity,  and  that  path  is  direct,  truth 
ful,  and  characterized  by  unwavering  honesty. 


$elialiilit|r. 


**  Ho  brib*  eonld  nuke  Urn  flJttr   thw  h«  wm. 
Vim  and  itUftU*.*' 


WE  know  of  nothing  that  is  more  important  as 
as  an  element  of  character,  than  BSLiABiiATr— 
and  this  in  small  matters  as  well  as  in  great — in  the 
trifles  of  life,  as  well  as  in  its  more  serious  concerns. 
There  is  scarcely  an  individual  who  pays  the  least  at- 
tention to  human  nature  and  its  developments^  who 
looks  observingly  upon  the  progress  of  society,  who 
watches  the  chances  and  changes  that  take  place  in 
the  fortunes  of  his  friends  and  neighbors,  who  will 
not  become  impressed  with  this  truth.  The  reliable 
man,  whether  young  or  old,  is  a  moral  jewel ;  while 
the  unreliable,  who  never  can  be  depended  upon,  who 
is  ever  at  &ult,  and  always  behind  time,  soon  becomes 
a  comparative  nonentity,  and  is  not  only  disregarded 
and  distrusted,  but  is  absolutely  avoided.  This  policy, 
moreover,  is  essential  to  self-defence.  We  allude  as 
well  to  reliability  of  speech  as  reliability  of  conduct 
Who,  for  example,  cannot  point  out  some  mistaken, 
misguided,  unfortunate  or  vicious  member  of  society, 
who  rarely  speaks  the  truth.  He  has  contracted  a 
habit  of  exaggerating  or  falsifying,  and  thus,  either 
in  jest,  or  from  a  vicious  propensity,  he  seems  to  de- 
light in  misleading,  misrepresenting,  and  often  calum- 
niating. The  result  is,  that  he  soon  becomes  known, 
and  his  statements,  even  when  correct,  are  treated 
(406) 
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with  indifference  or  contempt.  He  cannot  be  trusted, 
for  he  is  not  reliable.  He  is  void  of  that  invaluable 
principle — veracity.  This,  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
the  day,  and  in  the  movements  of  the  social  circle. 
But  how  much  more  serious  is  such  a  defect  in  the 
graver  matters  of  business,  and  when  transactions  of 
the  utmost  importance  are  involved  I  Among  Mer- 
chants, Bankers,  Attorneys,  and  Journalists,  and  in- 
deed in  every  responsible  or  elevated  calling,  relia- 
bility is  one  of  the  great  essentials. 

The  individual  who  makes  an  engagement  is  ex- 
pected to  fulfill  it  If  he  stipulate  to  attend  at  a  cer- 
tain place  at  a  certain  time,  he,  of  course,  should  be 
there.  If  he  effect  a  loan,  promising  to  return  it  on 
f  designated  day,  he  should  tax  all  his  energies  to  re- 
deem his  obligation,  and  thus  to  verify  his  word  and 
maintain  his  character.  A  few  transactions  of  this 
kind  are  sufficient,  with  the  cautious  and  experienced, 
to  enable  them  to  decide  upon  the  integrity,  the  pro- 
tvly,  and  the  principles  of  the  man.  A  single  fidlure 
yriJl,  perhaps,  be  overlooked,  especially  if  a  sufficient 
Muae  be  assigned.  But,  if  the  offence  be  repeated, 
and  then  prevarication  and  fidsehood,  as  is  almost  in- 
variably the  case,  be  added,  he  will  thereafter,  and 
naturally  enough,  be  distrusted.  Some  years  since^ 
two  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  long  been  on 
intimate  terms,  entered  into  a  joint  speculation.  Each 
oontributed  the  same  amount;  but  one  undertook  to 
manage  the  operation  from  the  first  to  the  last.  The 
result  was  profitable;  but  it  so  happened  that  the 
znanager  appropriated  to  himself  a  larger  share  of  the 
gains  than  was  strictly  his  due.  He  did  so,  too^ 
tlealthily,  and  without  informing  his  ooUeague  of  the 
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fitcty  who  became  acquaintecl  therewith  by  the  merest 
accident.  He  said  nothing  upon  the  subject  at  the 
time ;  but  he  felt  surprise  as  well  as  regret.  A  few 
months  after,  another  opportunity  was  presented — an 
opportunity  by  which,  in  all  probability,  thoosands 
of  dollars  would  have  been  realized  at  an  inconsider- 
able risk.  But  the  manager  in  the  former  case  conld 
not  raise  the  means,  and  hence  he  applied  to  his  for- 
mer friend  and  colleague.  The  latter  hesitated ;  and 
on  being  pushed  for  an  explanation,  frankly  slated 
that  he  '^  had  been  deceived  in  the  former  caaei  and 
he  could  not,  and  would  never  rely  upon  the  same 
individual  again."  The  charm  of  confidence  had  been 
broken.  In  the  first  case,  the  sum  involved  was  t 
comparative  trifle;  but  still  it  illustrated  the  chano- 
ter  and  indicated  the  principle.  The  petty  deceit  bj 
which  a  few  dollars  were  realized,  showed  that  the 
inducement  was  sufficient  to  cause  a  departure  firom 
the  strict  line  of  integrity  and  honor,  and  hence  the 
inference  was  plain,  that  a  stronger  temptation  might 
lead  to  a  still  more  direct  violation  of  confidence  and 
trust.  And  thus  it  is,  that  the  little  things  of  life  in* 
dicate  the  reliable  and  the  imreliable,  and  become,  in 
fact,  infallible  tests  of  character.  A  short  time  since, 
a  young  man  made  application  to  a  merchant  in  this 
city,  for  a  situation  that  was  then  vacant,  and  he  re- 
ferred to  two  individuals,  his  teacher,  when  a  boj, 
and  his  first  employer  immediately  after  he  had  fin- 
ished his  education.  Both  agreed  upon  one  &ct,  viz.: 
that  in  all  things  the  youth  was  reliable  ;  that  he 
might  be  depended  upon,  both  in  word  and  in  deed; 
that  this  was  his  great  merit,  and  with  him  it  was 
not  only  a  habit,  but  a  principle  and  a  matter  of  con- 
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asDoe.  The  merchaiit  had  not  before  thought  verj 
eeply  upon  the  particular  quality  of  reliability ;  but 
e  at  once  became  impressed  with  its  importance,  and 
le  applicant  was  not  only  accepted,  but  he  soon  won 
yr  himself  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  em- 
loyer.  But  we  could  cite  numerous  illustrations, 
teliability  is  not  only  a  virtue  and  a  grace,  but  it  is 
He  of  the  essentials  of  reputation  and  success.  A 
urn  may  be  gifted,  accomplished,  energetic,  and  able 
d  many  points  of  view,  and  yet,  if  not  reliable,  he  is, 
omparatively  speaking,  of  little  or  no  value,  and  in 
aoments  of  emergency  he  never  will  be  sought  for, 
I  depended  upon.  In  fact,  he  is  nothing  more  than 
n  unstable  trifler,  who  sports  not  only  with  his  own 
haracter,  but  with  the  time,  the  feelings,  and  the  for- 
oiies  of  others 


Sate  Poors. 

'*  The  loiig,  the  daaee,  the  nidiilf  ht  honi, 
With  p*le  CoMumpUon  hoTerlng  hj." 

A  SERIOUS  evil  of  the  times  may  be  referred  to, 
LjL  in  the  manner  in  which  many  social  parties  are 
conducted  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the  Union.  They 
x>mmence  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  con- 
dnue  until  two  or  three  in  the  morning.  In  the  olden 
ime,  these  late  hours  were  adopted  pretty  much  by 
ixo  exclusives  of  fEushionable  life,  or  those  who  had 
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abundant  leisure,  and  no  regular  oceupation.  Their 
great  object  was  to  kill  time,  by  night  as  weU  as  bj 
day ;  and  thus,  if  they  returned  to  their  places  of 
abode,  even  long  after  daylight,  they  could  sleep  with 
impunity  till  mid-day,  or  even  later.  But  more 
recently,  the  system  has  become  almost  universal ;  and 
a  young  man,  whose  fortune  is  yet  to  be  made,  most 
do  one  of  two  things,  either  abandon  all  social  festivaLl 
of  the  kind  referred  to,  or  neglect  his  business.  Tb0 
effect  upon  health  is  also  deleterious.  B^ular  sleep 
is  quite  as  essential  as  regular  meals.  Neither  can  be 
dispensed  with  but  at  great  risk  to  the  physical  con- 
stitution. Nevertheless,  not  only  young  men,  but  fair 
and  fragile  females,  especially  during  holiday  seasons^ 
remain  up,  time  after  time,  till  long  after  midnight — 
often  become  heated  and  excited,  then  rush  into  the 
cold  air,  and  perhaps  encounter  the  rigors  of  a  wintry 
storm.  Can  we  wonder  at  colds,  coughs,  consumption, 
and  even  death  under  these  circumstances  ?  Many  a 
&ir  creature  has  sacrificed  her  health,  nay,  even  her 
life,  to  the  absurdities  of  fashion,  and  especiall^f  to  tihe 
exhausting  system  of  midnight  social  festivals.  We 
say  midnight,  because  they  rarely  get  fully  under  way 
before  twelve  o'clock.  Parents,  too,  are  sadly  at  fault 
They  see  the  evil,  and  they  recognize  its  deplorable 
effects,  but  they  lack  the  moral  courage  to  attempt  a 
reform.  Fashion  is  the  despot  which  controls  and 
rules  them ;  and  they  dare  not  run  counter  to  either 
its  follies  or  its  demands.  We  some  days  since  heard 
a  mother  complain  bitterly,  because  her  only  son  did 
not  return  home  from  "  a  dashing  party,  ^'  as  he  de- 
scribed it,  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  while,  in 
the  very  next  breath,  she  announced  with  a  ^w  of 
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ultatioxi,  that  her  cheriahed  and  only  daughter  had 
oat  been  invited  to  participate  in  a  similar  entertain- 
lent  the  neocl  evening.  She  knew  that  the  son  was 
impelled  to  rise  early  in  order  to  be  at  his  place  of 
uainess  in  time,  and  she  felt  that  he  must  suffer  for 
16  loss  of  sleep.  And  yet  she  could  not,  or  would 
Oi  see^  that  her  daughter  must,  of  necessity,  be 
loorted  and  attended  by  some  other  young  gentleman, 
nd  with  like  effects  upon  his  mind,  body,  and  habits. 
b  18  the  8TSTSM  that  is  wrong;  and  we  earnestly  appeal 
>  some  of  those  who  have  influence  in  social  life  and 
lahionable  society,  to  attempt  a  change.  If  the  &ctB 
Mild  be  ascertained,  hundreds  of  victims  would  be 
iaeovered  among  both  sexes.  We  are  aware  that 
jwhion  is  a  tyrant,  and  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
i;  effect  any  modification  in  a  matter  of  this  kind» 
lut  the  evils  produced  are  so  numerous,  and  the  folly 
t  the  system  is  so  glaring,  that  we  indulge  a  hope 
lat  some  sensible  person  or  circle,  will  at  last  be  pre- 
ailed  upon  to  introduce  some  amendment.  Only 
wterday,  a  firiend  informed  us  that  several  members 
f  bis  family  had  recently  been  invited  to  attend  a 
logical  soiree  at  the  house  of  a  neighbor,  and  an  inti- 
lation  was  given  at  the  same  time,  that  it  would  not 
3mmence  until  nine  o'clock !  The  result  was,  that 
ley  did  not  return  until  long  after  midnight,  and 
len  the  festival  was  only  at  its  height.  But  there  is 
robably  not  a  citizen  in  the  community  who  does 
Dt  recognize  this  condition  of  things,  and  deplore  it. 
[e  feels  the  evils  in  his  own  household,  and  in  the 
9oessity  which  it  sometimes  imposes,  in  order  to  re- 
)ond  to  the  courtesies  of  Mends,  to  follow  himself  in 
ka  wake  of  others ;  and  thus  he  oooadonally  disooven 
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that  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  ifl  a 
mile  or  two  from  home,  after  having  been  subjected 
for  hours  to  the  heated  atmosphere  of  a  crowded 
parlor.  Nay,  such  is  the  keenness  of  competition,  and 
the  folly  of  &lse  pride,  that  many  persons  who  assume 
to  be  extremely  &shionable,  linger  until  the  latest 
hour  before  they  make  their  appearance,  and  thus 
enter  the  room  at  midnight,  or  when,  in  fact,  the  com- 
pany should  be  about  dispersing.  Our  bills  of  mor- 
tality announce,  every  week,  a  fearfiil  story.  We  are 
told,  moreover,  by  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
physicians,  that  at  least  one-half  of  those  who  ard 
summoned  to  their  last  account,  die  from  diseases  that 
might  be  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  even  ordinary 
prudence.  But  with  a  climate  like  ours,  with  our 
mothers,  sisters,  wives,  and  daughters  wearing  thin 
shoes  and  silk  stockings,  and  exposing  their  heads  in 
bonnets  that  are  such  only  in  name,  is  it  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  we  should  see  pale  faces  and  attentxsted 
forms,  hear  so  much  of  neuralgia,  and  gaze  upon  so 
many  wrecks  of  youth  and  beauty  ?  Nay,  there  are 
thousands  who  every  year  sacrifice  themselves  upon 
the  altars  of  fashion  and  of  folly,  and  thus  in  &ct  com- 
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passion  anUr  Hrejnbtrt. 


**TIm  mh  of  fp«eeh  u«  often  mh  of  hand.'* 

^  ^  TZ'NOW  thyself"  is  the  apothegm  of  an  anoient 
XjL  sage.  Such  knowledge  is  indeed  important, 
for  there  are  few  who  are  not  afficted  with  passions 
and  prejudices,  and  thus  at  times  cannot  control  their 
flpeech  and  govern  their  conduct.  The  great  majority 
of  the  errors  and  crimes  that  are  perpetrated  through- 
put the  world,  are  attributable,  in  some  degree,  to 
temporary  sxoitehent.  '*  Madness  rules  the  hour/' 
and  its  consequences  are  often  fearftd.  There  is,  in- 
deed, scarcely  an  indiyidual,  however  calm  and  well 
poised  in  a  mental  point  of  view,  who  at  times  does 
not  find  himself  giving  way  to  passion  and  prejudice, 
and  thus  in  fBntst  becoming  temporarily  insane.  It  is 
^  such  moments  that  all  sorts  of  indiscretions  are  com- 
mitted. Harsh  expressions  are  employed,  Mends  are 
insulted,  kindly  hearts  are  lacerated,  and  feuds  are 
fomented  that  continue  on  for  years.  The  sober  second 
thought  soon  returns,  and  reason  resumes  her  sway — 
but  then  how  difficult  it  is  for  poor  human  nature, 
the  creature  of  selfishness  and  false  pride,  to  make 
prompt  and  ample  reparation.  The  tendency  rather 
is,  to  excuse  the  error,  and  to  charge  the  difierence 
upon  the  individual  injured.  Who  that  looks  through 
society  with  an  intelligent  eye  and  inquiring  mind, 
cannot  point  out  dozens  of  individuals,  who  are  abso- 
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lately  consuming  themselyes  by  unnecessary  excite- 
ment I    Some  are  so  absorbed  in  political  af&irs,  that 
they  have  no  thought  for  their  regular  ayocations  or 
the  ordinary  duties  of  life.    They  persuade  themselves 
that  they  have  suddenly  become  of  extraordinary  im- 
portance and  possess  paramount  influence,  and  thus 
they  run  from  door  to  door,  inculcating  their  peculiar 
views,  denouncing  all  who  happen  to  differ  &om  them, 
and  often  to  the  neglect  of  affairs  that  are  essential  to 
their  future  prosperity.    They  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  monomaniacs,  and  are  mad  for  the  tima 
They  have  become  so  identified  with  a  particular 
course,  that  they  can  see  no  merit  in  any  other,  but 
on  the  contrary,  believe  all  to  be  knaves  or  fools  who 
hold  views  or  sentiments  which  are  adverse  to  theirs. 
But  there  are  various  kinds  of  excitement  to  which 
the  credulous,  the  eager,  and  the  impulsive  are  liable. 
All  more  or  less  abound  with  peril.    Ever  and  anon 
some  enthusiastic  individual  fancies  that  he  has  made 
a  great  discovery  in  morals,  in  science,  in  manufiustures 
or  in  commerce.    Soon  all  his  fiiculties  are  absorbed 
in  the  one  great  idea.    He  devotes  his  whole  existence 
to  it.    He  can  neither  think  nor  talk  of  any  thing  else. 
By  day  and  by  night,  the  dream  agitates  and  perplexes. 
In  one  case  in  a  thousand  the  anticipation  is  realized ; 
whereas,  in  the  vast  majority,  disappointment,  vexa- 
tion, anxiety,  and  ruin,  are  the  deplorable  consequences. 
It  is  the  theory  of  a  distinguished  philosopher,  who 
has  paid  much  attention  to  the  human  mind,  that  "one 
engrossing  idea  is  alwajrs  dangerous."    It  is  apt  ta 
disturb  the  mental  equilibrium,  and  thus  to  unfit  and 
disqualify  the  zealous  and  the  enthusiastic,  no  mattei 
how  gifted,  for  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life.    Thus  if 
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18  that  SO  many  who  are  admitted  to  possess  a  genius 
for  some  particular  art  or  profession,  are  common- 
place or  worse,  in  every  other  phase  of  human  knowl- 
edge or  intellectual  research.  The  one  idea  has  ab- 
sorbed every  other.  The  one  devoted  and  untiring 
application  has  taken  away  all  interest  for  the  common 
things  of  life,  and  thus  rendered  the  zealot  a  child, 
comparatively  speaking,  in  the  ways  of  trade,  com- 
merce, businessi  and  the  world  at  large.  But  scarcely 
a  week  goes  by,  in  which  we  do  not  behold  some  sad 
illustration  of  the  perils  of  excitement  The  individual 
who  is  ever  ready  to  adopt  any  new  ism  or  doctrine 
that  is  started,  whether  in  politics  or  religion,  whether 
as  relates  to  the  material  or  spiritual  world — ^who  does 
not  reflect  quietly  and  calmly,  but  jumps  at  a  conclu- 
sion, so  to  speak,  and  at  once  becomes  a  monomaniao 
upon  the  subject — ^is  ever  in  danger  of  having  his 
mind  disturbed,  if  not  destroyed,  and  of  thus  being  re- 
duced to  a  truly  lamentable  condition.  We  should 
endeavor  not  only  to  enow  ourselves,  but  to  govsbk 
ourselves.  All  have  passions  and  prejudices,  and  all 
are  therefore  liable  to  forget  themselves  in  some 
moment  of  temporary  excitement.  Who,  indeed,  can- 
not turn  to  such  cases  of  forgetfolness  ?  Who,  even 
among  the  wisest  and  best,  are  not  compelled  occasion- 
ally to  look  back  with  sorrow  and  regret  upon  some 
incident  of  their  lives,  when  they  became  suddenly  ex* 
cited,  and  said  or  did  that  which  they  must  deplore  to 
the  end  of  their  days.  Alas  I  for  the  wretched  victims, 
who  have  involved  themselves  still  more  deeply  in 
error  or  guilt,  and  who,  in  some  hour  of  excitement, 
have  perpetrated  acts,  perhaps  of  bloodshed  and  of 
death,  and  would  now  give  worlds  if  they  possessed 
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them,  full  J  to  atone.  Again,  therefore^  we  exdaimi 
gentle  reader — ^Beware  I  beware/  Exoitement  is  the 
atmosphere  of  peril  and  of  orime. 


*' iMk  a«eordlAir  to  Us  neuu.** 

WE  some  days  since  heard  an  individnal  censnre 
another  very  bitterly,  for  what  he  described  as 
a  frightful  piece  of  extravagance.  It  consisted  in 
building  an  elegant  private  mansion,  at  a  cost  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  fiimishing  it  at  an  addi- 
tional  cost  of  five  thousand.  Some  inquiry  was  made 
as  to  the  means  of  the  party  found  &ult  with,  and  they 
were  conceded  to  amount,  in  the  aggregate,  to  half  a 
million  of  dollars,  or  an  annual  income  of  thirty 
thousand,  even  at  the  regular  rate  of  interest.  His 
fiimily,  too,  is  quite  small,  consisting  only  of  a  wife 
and  daughter,  the  latter  yet  in  her  teens.  The  com- 
plaint, under  the  circumstances,  struck  us  as  captious 
and  unfounded.  Extravagance,  according  to  our  idea, 
consists  in  expending  prodigally,  foolishly,  recklessly, 
and  beyond  our  means.  I^  for  example,  the  individual 
in  question  were  actively  engaged  in  business,  with  a 
limited  capital  employed  in  his  peculiar  avocation,  and 
thus  realized  merely  enough  to  maintain  his  family  in 
ease  and  comfort,  the  erection  of  such  a  modest  palaoe 
should  indeed  be  r^arded  as  an  excess,  an  act  of  foUj 
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and  imprudence.  But  his  position  is  one  of  perfect 
independence,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  naj,  of 
undoubted  affluence.  He  can  live  in  the  style  pro- 
posed, and  yet  within  his  income.  In  building,  more- 
over, he  assists  in  improving  the  particular  neighbor- 
hood of  his  proposed  place  of  residence.  He  gives 
employment  to  a  number  of  mechanics  and  day-labor- 
ers, and  he  consumes  a  large  amount  of  the  products 
of  industry.  His  wealth,  therefore,  in  some  sense, 
becomes  a  public  blessing.  It  is  difihsed  throughout 
the  community.  It  encourages  and  rewards  tact, 
talent,  and  labor,  and  it  is  expended  and  employed 
wisely.  How  much  bettor  this  plan  than  that  of  the 
narrow,  the  selfish,  and  the  miserly  I  The  rich,  who 
are  perpetually  striving  to  accumulate  a  little  more, 
who  cling  to  money  as  a  god,  and  who  part  from  it 
with  reluctance,  even  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  are 
iinworthy  recipients  of  the  bounties  of  Providence. 
They  are  £Euthless  stewards.  They  have  prospered, 
•nd  the  results  are  selfishness  and  ingratitude.  None 
xespect  them  while  living,  and  few  mourn  for  them 
when  dead.  Even  their  heirs-at-law,  firom  whom  they 
withhold  the  means  of  generous  livelihood,  wait  with 
impatience,  and  feel  relieved  when  the  dread  messen- 
ger of  death  calls  away  the  avaricious  and  mercenary 
i^irit.  No"— the  rich  are  bound  to  be  generous.  It 
is  their  duty.  They  should  expend  their  surplus 
means  freely.  They  should  assist  and  encourage,  not 
only  the  unfortunate,  but  the  meritorious.  They 
ahould  seek  out  the  children  of  genius  who  languish 
in  the  shade,  and  by  kindness  and  patronage  warm 
them  into  life,  and  stimulate  them  into  &me.  They 
sjioald  not  only  be  grateful  to  Providenoo  for  ihA 
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blessings  poured  upon  them  with  so  liberal  a  hand, 
but  thej  should  appreciate  the  oondition  of  the  equally 
meritorious,  though  the  less  successful  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  This,  we  contend,  is  the  policy,  nay,  the 
bounden  duty  of  all  who  have  been  eminently  favored 
by  fortune,  who  have  not  only  enough,  but  to  spare. 
Economy  with  such,  or  rather  parsimony,  would  not 
only  be  an  error,  but  a  crima  There  are,  indeed, 
many  branches  of  art  and  manufacture,  many  trades 
and  professions,  that  depend  wholly  or  nearly  so  upon 
the  rich.  What  would  our  painters  and  sculptors, 
and  the  builders  and  jewellers  do,  but  for  this  class 
of  the  community?  How  would  the  Fine  Arts 
flourish,  but  through  their  agency  7  Where  would  be 
our  Temples  of  Music,  our  Halls  of  Science,  and  our 
Galleries  of  Taste  and  Fashion  7  Nay,  many  of  the 
most  extensive  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers 
have  become  so,  either  through  the  importation  or  the 
preparation  of  what  are  known  as  fine  goods.  The 
season  is  at  hand,  for  example,  when  the  affluent 
among  our  fellow-citizens  are  expected  to  exercise  an 
extraordinary  spirit  of  appreciation  and  generosity. 
It  is  right  that  they  should  do  so.  Such  a  course 
should  be  regarded  as  any  thing  but  extravagant 
But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Economy  is  a 
virtue  of  the  highest  and  most  practical  character; 
and  the  individual  who  indulges  in  expenditures  be- 
yond his  means,  especially  to  the  injury  of  others,  not 
only  commits  an  error,  but  perpetrates  a  dishonesty. 
The  happy  medium  is,  to  live  tuithtn  one's  income,  and 
if  possible,  to  save  something  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
Uk  the  hope  of  thus  gradually  accumulating  a  pecu- 
niary independence.    The  poor  may  be  extravagant 
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as  well  as  the  rich.  And  so,  indeed,  individuals  in 
moderate  circumstances.  With  the  affluent  it  is  a 
duty  to  assist  and  encourage  industry,  art,  talent,  and 
merit  of  every  description.  Fine  ftimiture,  elegant 
mansions,  and  costly  equipages,  are  all  well  enough, 
if  they  can  be  affordBit  Kay,  they  are  commendable 
under  such  circumstances.  The  error,  however,  with 
too  many  is,  to  attempt  more  than  they  can  aocom- 
plisli ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  act  and  expend  as  men 
of  fortune,  without,  in  the  first  place,  realizing  or  be- 
coming  possessed  of  a  substantial  estate,  or  an  ade- 
quate income.  Too  many  commence  life  by  expend* 
ing  more  than  they  earn,  and  then  complain  when 
they  find  themselves  behindhand.  ''Out  your  coat 
according  to  your  cloth**  is  a  common-plaoe  axiom, 
but  it  is  ftall  of  worldly  wisdom. 


IT  not  unfirequently  happens  that  young  men  dam« 
age  themselves  for  life,  or  at  least  for  many  years, 
by  what  to  them  i^pear  as  trifling  or  unimportant 
errors.  They  violate  the  truth,  form  reckless  associa* 
tions,  and  neglect  positive  engagements.  Thus,  at  the 
very  beginning,  they  impair  confic^ence,  excite  sus- 
picion, and  create  distrust  Character  is  a  jewel  of 
priceless  value,  and  yet  it  is  easily  impaired  or  tarnished. 
The  young,  generiJly  speaking,  do  not  appreciate  its 
importance^  because  they  lack  experience,  and  'kaoit 
96 
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but  little  of  the  world  and  its  severity.  An  individual, 
for  example,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  repeating  all  sorts 
of  wild  and  improbable  stories,  who  boasts,  exults,  and 
magnifies,  is  at  first  looked  upon  with  surprise  and 
caution  by  the  intelligent  and  discerning,  and  then, 
detected  in  some  monstrous^  ^brioation,  he  is  distrusted 
and  avoided.  Thus,  in  an  effi>rt  to  appear  what  he  is 
not,  and  to  occupy  a  position  to  which  he  is  not  entitled, 
he  destroys  his  character,  and  loses  Mends  who  other- 
wise would  prove  useful  to  him. 

The  young  and  indiscreet  do  not  appreciate  the 
realities  of  life,  but  permit  Ssmcy  and  folly  to  mislead 
them ;  they  do  not  remember  that  character  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  like  an  edifice  that  is  intended  not  for  a 
day  or  an  hour,  but  for  years,  and  hence  its  founda- 
tions should  be  of  the  best  material.  The  advanced  in 
life  are,  perhaps,  too  severe  and  too  criticaL  They  do 
not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  indiscretion,  and 
the  impulses  of  youth.  Hence  they  are  often  disposed 
to  consider  as  vices  what  are  in  &ct  merely  foibles— 
foibles,  too,  which  might  readily  be  modified  and 
amended  if  not  wholly  cured.  When,  however,  the 
habit  of  exaggeration  and  fidsehood  becomes  so  fixed 
that  it  forms  a  feature  of  character — when  engagements 
are  made,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  without  any  inten- 
tion of  ftilfiUing  them,  the  reputation  soon  becomes 
damaged  to  so  serious  an  extent,  that  it  can  never  be 
redeemed  or  re-established. 

Not  a  few  individuals  among  the  young  indulge  in 
the  error,  that  by  extravagance  of  speech,  recklessness 
of  sentiment,  and  insolence  of  manners,  they  make  them- 
selves important,  and  excite  envy  and  astonishment 
The  mistake  is  a  fearfiil  one.    The  only  feelings  pro- 
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dnoed  among  the  sensible  and  observing  are  those  of 
pity  and  contempt.  I^  in  brie^  a  statement  cannot  be 
relied  upon,  because  of  the  known  habit  of  the  person 
who  makes  it,  to  fidsify  and  exaggerate — ^thereafter 
his  career  in  life  and  society  will  be  disreputable  and 
downward,  and  at  the  most  rapid  rate.  The  beginnings 
of  character  cannot  be  too  carefully  attended  to.  Temp- 
tations beset  the  young  on  all  sides.  In  the  first 
place,  they  have  to  resist  their  own  evil  passions  and 
weaknesses,  as  well  as  their  inexperience ;  and  in  the 
second,  the  evil  associations  with  which  society 
abounds,  and  the  many  allurements  which  pleasure  and 
profligacy  hold  out.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
great  cities.  The  chief  peril  may  be  said  to  exist 
within  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five.  It  is  at 
that  period  that  the  character  and  the  reputation  are 
more  ftdly  developed  than  at  any  other.  The  habits 
then  become  fixed — ^the  tone  of  the  mind  settled— the 
disposition  regulated.  But  if  a  fidse  step  be  taken  and 
a  tBiae  system  be  adopted,  it  will  be  difficult,  nay,  almost 
impossible  to  recover  in  after  life. 

Only  a  short  time  since,  a  young  man  paid  a  visit 
to  a  neighboring  city,  as  well  for  relaxation  as  for 
pleasure,  Before  he  left  the  place  of  his  abode,  his 
standing  was  every  way  creditable.  He  had  grown 
up  under  the  eyes  of  watchful  parents,  had  received 
a  good  education,  possessed  a  fine  mind,  and  was 
addicted  to  no  vice.  It  so  happened,  that  on  the  way 
he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  dashing  man  of 
the  world  as  he  described  himself  who^  in  &ot,  was 
nothing  more  than  a  polished  sharper  and  gambler. 
The  youth  was  led  on  from  step  to  step,  until  all  his 
funds  were  exhausted,  and  he  was  compelled  to  write 
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home  to  his  parents  for  a  aafficient  sum  to  pay  his 
hotel  bill  and  passage  back.  Meantime  he  had  been 
seen  in  one  of  the  streets  of  New  York  partially 
intoxicated.  Fortunately,  he  was  recalled  to  a  sense 
of  propriety  in  time,  but  not  before  his  character  had 
received  a  shock,  from  the  effects  of  which  it  took 
months  of  good  conduct  to  recover.  Naturally  kind 
of  heart  and  correct  of  deportment,  he  intended  noth- 
ing of  the  sort,  but  was  led  on  gradually  by  an  evil 
associate.  How  many  are  ruined  in  a  similar  manner  I 
How  many  forget  the  little  proprieties  of  life,  commit 
some  excess,  and  then  discover  to  their  mortification 
and  shame,  that  they  have  disgraced  themselves.  The 
young  cannot  be  too  watchful.  They  cannot  guard 
too  vigilantly  against  bad  habits  and  evil  associations. 
They  cannot  be  too  careful  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  vice  of  iklsehood.  Character,  to  many  of  them,  is 
all  they  possess ;  it  is  the  only  inheritance  that  has 
been  left  to  them  by  their  parents,  and  it  should  be 
cherished  accordingly.  No  young  man,  who  has  a 
just  sense  of  his  own  value,  will  trifle  with  his  rep- 
utation. It  should  be  as  precious  to  him  as  the  breath 
of  his  nostrils.  But  like  the  down  of  the  peach,  or  the 
fragrance  of  the  rose,  when  once  gone  it  can  never  be 
replaced.  According  to  the  poet,  ''  all's  well  that  ends 
well  ;**  but  there  is  seldom  a  good  end  that  has  not  a 
good  beginning. 


%  ^noWgt  of  (%tnence. 

'*  lzp«rieBos,  Joined  with  oommoB  Mue, 
To  morUls  !•  a  provldeAM.*' 

'*  He  stttdlad  fh>m  the  lift, 


And  In  the  original  ponued  numklBd. 


f* 


ACCORDING  to  an  ancient  sage,  "  man  only  begins 
to  appreciate  the  finite  nature  of  his  faonltiesi 
and  the  limited  extent  of  his  knowledge,  when  he 
totters  on  the  verge  of  the  grave."  This  is  not  very 
flattering  to  our  vanity ;  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless, 
in  a  general  and  comprehensive  sense.  The  yAngy 
especially  if  quick  of  thought,  vivid  of  imaginatioUi 
and  ready  of  speech,  are  apt  to  fancy  themselves  supe- 
rior beings,  and  to  suppose  that  they  possess  a  degree 
of  information  every  way  adequate  to  discharge  all  the 
duties  of  life.  Nevertheless,  they  have  little  or  no 
knowledge  by  experience,  and  are  thus,  in  fact,  igno- 
rant of  the  springs  and  motives  of  human  action,  and 
of  the  thousand  chances  and  changes  which  influence 
and  control  the  events  of  human  progress.  They  have, 
for  the  most  part,  no  adequate  idea  of  character  and 
its  value,  of  truth  and  its  importance,  and  of  integrity 
as  a  general  rule  of  conduct.  Of  course  there  are 
exceptions,  but  they  are  rare.  The  young  jump  at 
conclusions.  They  do  not  pause  to  reflect.  They 
have  no  antecedents  as  landmarks  and  guides,  and 
they  depend  rather  upon  the  imagination  than  the 
judgment.    Thus  they  hasten  on  in  any  path  that 
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has  a  fair  and  promising  beginning,  believe  any  story, 
however  preposterous,  suppose  that  the  friendships  of 
the  day  are  to  be  perpetual,  and  only  discover  thdr 
error  when  they  have  been  taught  by  the  sad  lessons 
of  experience.  Knowledge  thus  obtained  is  seldom 
forgotten.  It  affects  the  individual,  not  only  for  a 
moment,  but  for  all  time  to  come.  It  enters  into  his 
heart,  mind,  and  memory,  and  forms  part  of  his  char- 
acter. He  soon  discovers,  after  having  lived  a  few 
years  beyond  the  borders  of  youth,  that  his  judgment 
is  only  beginning  to  ripen ;  that  his  intellectual  £eu3ul- 
ties  have  heretofore  been  in  the  germ,  and  that  instead 
of  being  one  of  the  wise  ones  of  the  earth,  his 
opinions  are  crude  and  imperfect,  and  his  information 
narrow,  circumscribed,  and  unreliable.  *It  is  then 
that  he  begins  to  examine  himself,  to  look  round  and 
investigate  the  various  phases  of  society,  to  correct  the 
errors  in  which  he  has  so  long  indulged,  and  to  realize 
the  KNOWLEDGE  OF  EXPERIENCE.  The  world  at  once 
assumes  a  different  aspect.  The  multitudes  who  con- 
stitute society  are  analyzed  and  measured.  The  wild, 
the  reckless,  and  the  indiscreet,  are  distinguished  from 
the  calm,  the  moderate,  the  prudent,  and  the  reason- 
able, and  causes  are  at  once  discovered  why  the  former 
so  often  fail,  and  the  latter  so  generally  succeed. 
Many  little  incidents  in  earlier  years  are  turned  to 
and  scanned  with  an  inquiring  eye,  and  then  the  folly, 
the  self-conceit,  the  presumption,  and  the  mistaken 
eagerness  of  that  inexperienced  period,  are  recognized 
and  regretted.  It  is  seen  that  then  we  acted  compara- 
tively in  the  dark,  that  our  mental  eyes  were  but 
imperfectly  opened,  that  fancy,  and  passion,  and  im- 
pulse ruled  the  hour,  and  that  hence  many  and  terrible 
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mistakes  were  committed.  Some  of  these,  it  may  be, 
cannot  be  corrected,  but  others  can,  and  they  should 
be,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  And  thus  life 
glides  on,  every  year  adding  to  our  experience,  and 
convincing  us  that  we  are  finite  beings,  with  limited 
faculties,  and  that  even  the  wisest  are  full  of  error, 
passion,  prejudice,  and  imperfection.  But  alas  I  for 
the  misguided,  self-conceited,  and  dogmatic,  who, 
despite  the  lights  of  experience,  persist  in  error,  who 
will  take  nothing  back,  will  make  no  acknowledgment, 
otEdT  no  reconciliation,  admit  no  penitence,  and  accord 
no  reparation.  To  live  after  this  fashion,  and  in  this 
spirit,  is  indeed  to  live  in  vain.  There  is  not  an 
individual  of  the  millions  who  inhabit  the  earth  at 
this  moment,  who  is  not  occasionally  guilty  of  error 
and  indiscretion.  It  is  the  lot  of  human  nature.  All 
are  imperfect.  All  are  creatures  of  the  dust.  But  as 
our  minds  ripen,  and  we  become  experienced  in  the 
ways  of  the  world,  we  should  govern  ourselves  accord- 
ingly, and  not  only  recognize  our  own  infirmities,  but 
be  indulgent  to  those  of  others.  The  young  are,  of 
course,  passionate  and  impulsive,  and  they  often  speak 
and  act  rashly.  Let  them  be  adjudged,  therefore,  in  a 
generous  and  merciful  spirit.  Time,  the  great  chas- 
tener,  will  subdue  and  sofl«n,  while  experience  will 
teach  lessons  that  can  never  be  forgotten.  When,  too, 
we  cannot  depend  upon  ourselves,  and  feel  that  we  are 
novices  in  any  particular  sphere,  calling,  or  province, 
let  us  appeal  to,  and  rely  upon,  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  others.  Such,  especially,  is  the  duty  of 
the  young.  They  cannot  '^be  supposed  to  understand 
human  nature  and  the  world  as  well  as  their  seniors, 
and  if  they  venture  to  act  upon  fancy  and  presump- 
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tion,  rather  than  upon  mature  judgment  and  the  sober 
r^ities  of  life,  the  chances  are  a  thousand  to  one  that 
they  will  repent  their  conduct  in  sackcloth  and  ashok 
Experience  is  often  a  severdi  but  it  is  erer  a  truthM 
and  reliable  teacher. 


*' with  eiurl<ms  art,  the  bnin  too  tniAj  wrrairht, 
Prerfu  o^  itMlA  ftBd  U  dastroxM  hj  thooffht" 

THE  case  of  Hugh  Miller,  the  celebrated  geologist^ 
who  recently  committed  suicide,  is  weU  calcu- 
lated to  excite  feelings  of  the  deepest  sorrow.  Hii 
&te  was  truly  a  sad  one.  He  possessed  an  extraordi- 
nary mind ;  but  gifted  and  capable  as  it  was,  he  oyer* 
strained  and  over-tasked  it,  became  insane  for  the 
moment,  and  committed  the  &tal  act  which  hurried 
him  into  eternity.  He  left  behind  him  a  brief  letter 
to  his  wife,  in  which  he  said  that  "  his  brain  was  on 
fire,"  and  that  "  a  fearful  dream  was  upon  him."  Fear- 
ful, indeed,  for  it  maddened  and  induced  him  to  place 
a  pistol  to  his  own  breast  It  appears  that  he  had 
long  been  engaged  on  an  elaborate  work,  entitled 
**The  Testimony  of  the  Eocks.*'  At  this  he  had 
labored  for  days  and  months,  and  sometimes,  indeedi 
until  long  after  midnight  Thus,  at  last,  his  intellect 
gave  evidence  of  disorder;  he  became  the  prey  of 
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strange  fears,  and  fancied  that  his  faculties  were  fail- 
ing him/  It  is  stated  that  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death,  the  light  was  seen  to  glimmer  through  his 
window  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  that 
his  untiring  labor  began  to  tell  upon  his  mental 
health.  ''He  had  always  been  somewhat  moodily 
apprehensive  of  being  attacked  by  footpads,  and  had 
carried  loaded  firearms  about  his  person.  Latterly, 
having  occasion  sometimes  to  return  to  Portobello 
from  Edinburgh,  at  unseasonable  hours,  he  had  fur- 
nished himself  with  a  revolver.  But  now,  to  all  his 
old  fears  as  to  attacks  upon  his  person,  there  was 
added  an  exciting  and  overmastering  impression  that 
his  bouse,  and  especially  that  museum,  the  fruit  of 
so  much  care,  which  was  contained  in  a  separate 
outer  building,  were  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  burg- 
lars. He  read  all  the  recent  stories  of  house  robber- 
ries.  He  believed  that  one  night  lately,  an  actual  at- 
tempt to  break  in  upon  his  museum  had  been  made. 
Yisions  of  ticket-of-leave  men,  prowling  about  his 
premises,  haunted  him  by  day  and  by  night.  The 
revolver,  which  lay  nightly  near  him,  was  not  enough. 
A  broad-bladed  dagger  was  kept  beside  it,  while  be- 
hind him,  at  his  bed-head,  a  claymore  stood  ready  at 
hand.  About  a  week  before  his  £Bital  end,  a  new  and 
more  aggravated  feature  of  cerebral  disorder  showed 
itself  in  sudden  and  singular  sensations  in  his  head. 
They  came  on  only  after  lengthened  intervals.  They 
did  not  last  long,  but  were  intensely  violent.  The 
terrible  idea  that  his  bndn  was  deeply  and  hopelessly 
diseased,  that  his  mind  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  took 
hold  of  him,  and  stood  out  before  his  eye  in  all  that 
appalling  magnitude  in  which  such  an  imagination  as 
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liis  alone  could  picture  if  And  thus,  at' last,  he 
corrected  some  proo&  of  his  last  volume,  went  to  his 
chamber  and  took  a  bath,  and  then,  no  doubt,  Un^ 
tured,  bewildered,  and  agonized  by  the  horrid  imagin* 
ings  that  had  so  lately  beset  him,  he  seized  a  loaded 
revolver,  placed  it  to  his  breast,  and  was,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  as  it  were,  in  another  world  1 

These  &cts,  while  painfully  interesting,  are  well 
calculated  to  admonish.  The  human  mind  is  a  woa- 
derful  essence  or  faculty,  and  capable  of  extraordinaij 
results,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  one  of  the  mosi 
delicate  organizations,  and  readily  disturbed,  un- 
hinged, and  deranged.  It  must  not  be  trifled  with*- 
it  must  not  be  over-tasked.  All  that  is  mortal  if 
fallible,  and  nothing  more  so  than  the  intellect.  ^'Thm 
&r"  are  we  permitted  to  wander  in  our  dreams  and 
aspirations,  ''but  no  forther.'^  Thus  much  are  we 
permitted  to  accomplish,  and  then,  or  thereafter,  we 
proceed  at  a  fearful  peril.  There  are,  moreover,  mors 
mental  disorders  than  the  thoughtless  and  superfidai 
are  apt  to  imagine.  Not  a  few  bodily  diseases  depend 
materially,  if  not  wholly,  upon  the  mind.  The  one 
greatly  affects  and  influences  the  other.  Man  is  a 
compound  being,  and  the  union  of  body  and  soul,  of 
the  phjTsical  and  mental,  is  so  singular  as  to  be  at 
once  mysterious  and  incomprehensible.  NevertheleM^ 
there  are  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  even  among  oar 
own  population,  who  are  constantly  overtasking  them- 
selves in  a  mental  point  of  view,  and  who  are  thus 
rushing  to  the  grave.  The  absorbing  idea  with  the 
multitude,  is  fortune.  To  attain  it,  they  will  sacrifioe 
almost  any  thing.  And  when  this  passion  becomes  a 
leading  and  controlling  one,  it  engrosses  all  the  ener* 
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gies,  all  the  fisumlties,  all  the  hopes  of  this  world,  and 
often  endangers  those  of  the  next.  In  the  case  of  the 
fated  geologist,  fame,  or  a  desire  to  astonish  and  ex- 
cite the  admiration  of  mankind,  was,  perhaps,  the 
ruling  passion.  An  exalted  reputation  had  been  se* 
ouredf  and  the  ambition  was  to  enhance  it,  and  render 
it  still  more  dazzling.  But  alas,  for  the  penalty  I  It 
amounted  to  madness  in  the  first  case,  and  then  to 
suicide.  And  thus,  one  of  the  wise  ones  of  the  earth, 
one  who  had  astonished  his  fellow-men  by  the  extent 
of  his  researches,,  the  clearness  of  his  reasonings,  and 
the  beauty  of  his  scientific  illustrations,  attempted  too 
much,  ventured  too  far,  overtasked  his  faculties,  and 
died  by  his  own  hand  I  His,  moreover,  was  an  object 
intended  for  the  common  good.  He  endeavored  to 
elucidate  one  of  the  deepest  branches  of  modem 
science,  and  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  at  large.  But 
there  are  many  who  pursue  the  same  error  of  over 
effiyrt,  and  with  a  spirit  every  way  selfish  and  mercen- 
ary. They  are  worshipers  of  Mammon.  They  dedicate 
their  energies  to  the  god  of  gold.  Life,  they  seem 
to  think,  has  but  one  object — ^that  of  accumulation. 
Thus  they  toil  on  by  night  and  by  day,  and  become 
prematurely  old  and  prematurely  gray.  They  cannot 
pause  to  think.  They  have  no  time  for  recreation.  They^ 
never  get  enough.  Well  and  forcibly  has  it  been  ob- 
served in  relation  to  all  such,  that  "  while  the  pursuit 
of  wealth  is  in  itself  legitimate,  it  was  never  intended 
that  we  should  concentrate  to  it  exclusively  all  our  fac- 
ulties. A  feir  portion  of  our  time  should  be  devoted 
to  exercise,  relaxation,  and  intellectual  improvement. 
Without  that,  man  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  mere 
animal  drudge,  on  a  level  with  the  brute  creation.  It  ia 
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only  by  the  proper  exercise  and  cultivation  of  our  in- 
tellectaal  and  phydoal  Acuities,  that  we  can  hope  to 
keep  them  in  vigor,  and  thus  fulfill  the  purpoaes  6r 
which  the  Almighty  has  bestowed  them  upon  ul 


Ponu  anb  its  Pamtomtt* 


•*  A*V***fi^  Mndnmi.  the  nrw> 
Of  loTe  and  dntx,  tn  to  all  m  iiMdAd 


As  ow  dally  1»read.*' 

IN  one  of  the  most  popular  comedies  of  the  day,  an 
effort  is  made  to  depict  the  horrors  of  a  cold,  cheer* 
less,  and  heartless  home — a  home  in  name  only;  in 
brie^  one  that  repels  rather  than  attracts.  We  fear 
that  there  are  many  such  within  the  limits  of  every 
great  city — ^many  domestic  and  &mily  circles  in  which 
the  demon  of  discord,  or  the  foul  fiend  of  an  evil 
temper,  is  the  presiding  spirit — and  thus,  scenes  of 
agitation  and  of  anger  are  of  constant  occurrence.  Is 
it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  young  and  light 
hearted  shrink  and  turn  away ;  that  they  escape  when- 
ever they  can — and  that  even  the  older  members  often 
seek  some  excuse  for  absence  ?  Alas  I  for  the  poor 
wretch  who  is  compelled  to  go  through  his  daily  round 
of  toil  in  the  out-door  world — whether  at  the  desk  or 
in  the  highway — whether  as  the  president  or  the  run- 
ner of  some  leading  establishment — who,  on  returning 
to  his  hearth  and  household,  trembles  with  apprehen- 
sion at  '*  a  scene,"  and  from  a  consciousness  thai  an 
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evil  spirit — a  jealous,  a  harsh,  an  unreasonable,  or  an 
exacting,  presides  there  I  That  his  welcome,  instead 
of  being  kindly  and  afTectionate,  generous  and  cordial, 
is  likely  to  prove  cold  and  repulsive-^severe  and 
captious !  And  yet  these  temples  of  domestic  disquiet 
are  by  no  means  rare. 

Forbearance  and  appreciation  are  priceless  vir- 
tues—while  CONFIDENCE   and   GOOD-WILL,    COURTESY 

and  KINDNESS  cannot  be  too  sedulously  cultivated  with 
friends  and  relatives,  and  especially  among  members 
of  the  same  household.  It  is,  we  concede,  difficult  at 
all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  to  be  cheerful 
and  good-natured.  The  business  world  has  its  claims 
and  anxieties,  and  all  are  liable  to  private  grie&.  We 
may,  moreover,  experience  some  sudden  disaster — ^be 
attacked  by  some  painfiil  malady — be  annoyed  by 
some  &lsehood  or  treachery,  and  hence  feel  depression 
of  mind  and  irritation  of  disposition.  And  thus,  whilo 
in  a  thoughtful  and  melancholy  mood,  how  chilling  is 
harshness,. and  how  refreshing  and  soothing  are  gentle- 
ness, kindness,  courtesy  and  affection,  especially  firom 
those  with  whom  we  are  pledged  to  associate  and 
mingle  from  day  to  day.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand^ 
we  enjoy  an  exemption  from  the  misfortunes  and  dis- 
advantages to  which  we  have  referred,  how  bound  are 
we  by  generosity  and  by  duty,  to  imagine  that  such 
troubles  may  afflict  others  who  may  seem  to  us  less 
cheerful  than  they  might  be ;  and  how,  therefore,  in- 
cumbent upon  us  is  it,  to  extend  to  them  the  same 
degree  of  support  which  would  be  so  well  appreciated 
by  us  under  similar  circumstances.  There  is  nothing 
like  kindness  in  the  world.  It  is  the  very  principle 
of  1^  'e— an  emanation  of  the  heart  which  softens  and 
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gladdens,  and  should  be  inoolcated  and  enoomiged  in 
all  our  intercourse  with  our  fellow-beings.  It  is  im- 
possible to  resist  continued  kindness.  We  may  in  a 
moment  of  petulance  or  passion,  manifest  ooldneas  to 
the  exhibition  of  good-will  on  the  part  of  a  new  ac- 
quaintance. But  let  him  persist — let  him  continue  to 
prove  himself  really  benevolent  of  hearty  generously 
and  kindly  disposed^  and  we  will  find  our  stubborn 
nature  giving  way,  even  unconsciously  to  ourselves. 
If  this  be  the  result  of  kindness  among  comparative 
strangers,  how  much  more  certain  and  delightful  will 
be  the  exercise  of  the  feelings  at  home,  within  the 
charmed  circle  of  friends  and  relatives  I  Home  en- 
,  joyments,  home  affections,  home  courtesies,  cannot  be 
too  carefully  or  steadily  cultivated.  They  form  the 
sunshine  of  the  heart.  They  bless  and  sanctify  our 
private  circle.  They  become  a  source  of  calm  delight 
to  the  man  of  business  after  a  day  of  toil — they  teach 
the  merchant,  the  trader,  the  working-man,  that  there 
is  something  purer,  more  precious,  even  than  the  gains 
of  industry.  They  twine  themselves  round  the  heart, 
call  forth  its  best  and  purest  emotions  and  resources, 
enable  us  to  be  more  virtuous,  more  upright,  more 
Christian,  in  all  our  relations  of  life.  We  see  in  the 
little  beings  around  us  the  elements  of  gentleness,  of 
truth,  and  the  beauty  of  fidelity  and  religion.  A  day 
of  toil  is  robbed  of  many  of  its  cares,  by  the  thought 
that  in  the  evening  we  may  return  home,  and  mingle 
with  the  family  household.  There,  at  least,  our  ex* 
perience  teaches  us,  we  may  find  confiding  and  loviog 
bosoms,  those  who  look  up  to  and  lean  upon  us,  and 
those  also  to  whom  we  may  look  for  counsel  and  en- 
oouragement.    We  say  to  our  Mends,  one  and  aUr 
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dtmrte  the  home  yirtaes,  the  hooaefaold  beauties  of 
dgtenoe.  Endeavor  to  make  the  little  oircle  of 
omestic  life,  a  oheerfiil,  an  intelligent,  a  kindly  and 
happy  one.  Whatever  may  go  wrong  in  the  world 
f  trader  however  arduous  may  be  the  struggle  for 
>rtune  or  £une,  let  nothing  mar  the  purity  of  reeip- 
XMd  love,  or  throw  into  its  harmonious  existence  the 
pple  of  discord.  The  winter  evenings  afford  many 
ours  for  reading,  for  conversation,  the  communion 
r  heart  and  spirit,  and  such  hours  should  be  devoted 
I  much  as  possible  not  only  to  mental  and  moral  im- 
rovement,  but  to  the  cultivation  of  what  may  em- 
hatically  be  termed  the  home  virtues/ 


^  ••• » 


fate  p.  mit  pK  W? 

*«B«wlMto-da7.** 

HEBE  are   hundreds  of  individuals  who,  with 

large  fortunes,  and  advanced  in  years,  neverthe- 

vesitate  to  make,  by  will,  a  proper  distribution  of 

estates.    They  postpone  firom  day  to  day,  and 

irear  to  year,  until  at  last  sickness  prostrates  and 

paralyzes,  and  thus  the  law  is  compelled  to  play 

t.    A  few  weeks  since,  a  young  gentleman  from 

ith  arrived  in  this  city,  who  only  a  year  before 

mined  his  majority,  and  at  that  time  became 

d  of  a  large  property.    He  was  seized  with 

illness,  when  a  physician  was  called  iUi  who 
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announced,  to  the  surprise  of  the  few  friendfi  in 
attendance,  that  his  patient  could  not  live  forty-«jghl 
hours.  The  young  man  was  incredulous,  but  aik4liV 
through  earnest  solicitation,  was  pzevaUad  «||M^4o 
make  his  will,  in  which  he  gave  a  large  portioa  of  his 
property  to  his  mother.  A  few  hours  after  he  died, 
and  but  for  the  will  alluded  to,  his  estate  would  have 
gone  to  distant  relatives,  and  his  mother  would  have 
been  left  comparatively  poor. 

On  another  occasion,  not  long  since,  a  citizen  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  fortune  amounted  to  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars,  sent  for  an  attorney 
and  desired  him  to  sketch  out  a  will.  The  request 
was  complied  with,  and  bequests  were  made  to  various 
benevolent  societies  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  rich  man,  however,  was  not 
quite  satisfied,  and  thus  he  concluded  to  postpone  the 
final  act  of  his  signature  in  the  presence  of  witnesses, 
until  some  ftiture  day.  This  postponement  was  ex- 
tended from  time  to  time,  until  at  last  Death  became 
impatient,  struck  a  sudden  blow,  and  the  will  was  1^ 
unfinished.  Thus,  the  good  intentions  and  benevolent 
purposes  that  the  intended  testator  had  cherished  tor 
years,  &iled  of  being  carried  into  efifect|  in  consequence 
of  hesitation  and  delay. 

At  this  moment  how  many  are  pursuing  a  aimilar 
course!  How  many  have  resolved  to  make  some 
provision  by  will  for  a  particular  Mend,  a  cherished 
relative,  or  a  meritorious  charity,  but  neglect  to  dis- 
charge the  duty  I  They  mean  to  do  it,  honestly  and 
conscientiously,  but  thoy  prevaricate  with  themselves^ 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression;  or  foolishly. 
&ncy  that  the  making  of  a  will  involves  the  ahoii- 
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iniDg  of  k  life.  In  brief,  they  are  superstitions,  and 
thus  ihej  are  weak  and  irresolute.  In  other  cases,  a 
fltnnge  infirmity  exists  against  the  distribution  of 
property,  even  by  will.  The  feeling  of  avarice  is  so 
pownital,  that  the  possessor  persuades  himself  that  he 
ean  retain  his  grasp  upon  his  gold,  even  after  the 
vital  spark  shall  have  parted  from  his  frame.  There 
is  scarcely  one  individual  in  a  thousand  possessed  of 
large  means,  or  even  of  any  considerable  property, 
who  would  not  rather  have  his  estate,  real  and  per- 
sonal, divided,  on  his  decease,  in  a  peculiar  way. 
Heavy  obligations  that  have  been  accumulating  for 
life,  may  be  thus  canceled  or  requited.  Old  friends 
may  be  remembered,  early  kindnesses  may  be  recip- 
rocated, and  priceless  debts  of  feeling  and  affection 
may  be  acknowledged.  The  merest  trifle,  too,  solemnly 
appropriated  under  such  circumstances,  has  a  meaning 
and  a  magic,  and  the  gift  that  is  received  after  the 
giver  is  cold  and  still  in  the  embrace  of  Death,  speaks 
with  a  soul-like,  solemn  voice,  and  as  if  from  the 
depths  of  the  grave  itself.  "He  still  remembered 
me  I"  is  the  natural  exclamation.  **  I  still  held  a  place 
in  his  friendship,  his  affections,  and  his  heart.  He 
was  apparently  cold  and  indifferent  when  alive ;  and 
yet,  when  he  came  to  make  his  will,  my  image  arose 
to  the  eye  of  his  mind,  and  my  name  was  recorded 
among  the  beings  of  his  love."  This  is  the  language 
which  is  apt  to  be  uttered  under  the  circumstances  we 
have  described.  How  important,  then,  the  solemn 
duty  of  defining,  by  will,  the  manner  in  which  our 
property  shall  be  distributed,  when  life  shall  be  no 
longer.  Alas  I  for  the  many  whose  just  expectations 
have  toea  disappointed,  whose  fidelity  and  kindnesii 
S7 
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have  been  unrewarded,  whose  hearts  have  beenoruahed 
by  some  sad  neglect  on  the  part  of  a  parent,  a  idafeive, 
a  guardian,  or  a  friend.  The  courts  of  law  abound 
with  mekncholy  illustrations.  Gruel  wrongs  hava 
been  perpetrated,  property  has  been  misapprc^riated. 
and  life-long  firiends,  whose  condition  might  have  bem 
so  greatly  improved,  have  been  left  to  languish  in 
privation,  want,  and  beggary.  And  yet,  we  repeat, 
there  are  thousands  at  this  moment  who  have  ample 
fortunes  at  their  command,  and  who  still  neglect  the 
sacred,  the  solemn,  the  imperative  duty  of  making  a 
will.  In  such  a  momentous  matter,  delay  is  indeed 
dangerous,  for  Death  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but 
often  steals  upon  his  victims  like  a  thief  in  the  nightl 
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IT  is  extremely  difficult  to  point  out  the  best  man- 
ner of  training  up  the  young.  The  kindest  of  pa-, 
rents,  the  wisest  of  guardiaus,  are  sometimes  sadly 
perplexed.  The  old  adage,  '*'  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil 
the  child,''  is  voted  as  obsolete  by  most  persons  of  the 
present  day  and  generation.  The  rule  of  love  is 
regarded  as  far  more  potent,  in  a  general  sense,  than 
the  rule  of  fear.  This  is  on  the  principle  that  persoa- 
sion  is  better  than  harshness,  reasoning  better  thaa 
blows.  And  yet  we  are  told  by  some  of  the  moit 
axperienced  teachers,  men  who  are  not  only  olear  of 
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h»d  but  benevolent  in  heart,  that  there  are  excep** 
tkmSy  and:that^  in  some  casesi  the  most  rigid,  the  most 
ngoroiiB  policj,  is  necessary.  This  is  perhaps  true. 
There  are  few  rules  to  which  there  are  not  exceptions. 
There  are  few  systems  that  must  not  be  yaried  at 
times,  and  although,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  a 
gentle  reproof,  a  kindly  rebuke,  a  persuasive  appeal, 
will  have  far  more  effect  than  severe  censure  or 
physical  punishment — there  may  be,  and  there  doubt- 
less are,  instances  where  the  latter  course  is  necessary. 
The  modem  philosophy,  generally  speaking,  is  that  of 
kindness  and  gentleness.  We  should  win  the  respect 
of  our  children,  secure  their  confidence  and  deserve 
their  love,  and  thus  obtain  an  influence  and  a  power 
over  them  that  are  almost  invincible.  But  how  shall 
this  best  be  accomplished?  How,  if  defective  our- 
selves, either  in  temper  or  in  mind,  shall  we  so  impress 
character,  manners,  and  morals,  upon  the  plastic  na- 
ture of  our  offspring,  as  to  render  them  obedient, 
affectionate,  dutiful,  and  faithAil  to  all  their  obliga- 
tions ?  How,  if  we  be  peevish  and  fretful,  if  we  give 
way  to  the  bursts  of  passion  and  the  madness  of  preju- 
dioe,  can  we  look  for  truth,  sincerity,  and  affubility  in 
the  creatures  of  our  example  ?  How,  if  we  meet  them 
with  reproaches,  rebukes,  and  domestic  despotism,  can 
we  inspire,  firankness,  sincerity,  confidence,  and  loveZ 
These  questions  cover  the  whole  ground.  They  define 
the  relative  duties  between  parent  and  child.  The 
yoiong  are  naturally  imitative,  and  therefore,  to  them, 
example  is  every  thing.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  we  advocate 
the  doctrine  that  children  are  naturally  perfect,  and 
that  Aej  require  no  watchfulness  no  vigilanoe,  no 
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restraint.  It  is  exactly  otherwise.  Thej  must  be 
taught  first  by  example,  and  then  controlled  and 
restrained  by  the  means  best  suited  to  their  particolar 
dispositions.  In  the  great  migority  of  cases^  as  already 
observed,  by  the  gentleness  of  persuasion,  the  inflnmiOB 
of  love,  and  the  power  of  reason.  But  when  these  will 
not  avail,  and  are  wholly  disregarded,  some  more 
vigorous  policy  will  be  found  absolutely  necessary. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  great  error  and  its  bitter  fruits 
are  to  be  found  in  the  two  extremes— over-indulgence 
in  the  one  case,  and  excessive  harshness  in  the  other. 
In  the  first  the  child  is  permitted  to  grow  up,  reck- 
less, vicious,  and  disobedient,  because  of  the  want  of 
proper  restraints,  and  in  the  last  he  is  rendered  hypo* 
critical,  revengeful,  and  malignant,  in  consequence  of 
the  domestic  despotism  of  home.  In  the  one  case  he 
is  petted  and  spoiled,  his  errors  are  described  as  vir- 
tues, his  forwardness  as  smartness,  his  pertness  as  readi- 
ness  and  wit,  and  thus  he  is  absolutely  taught  to  be 
insulting,  disobedient,  and  insolent.  In  the  other,  he 
is  indirectly  encouraged  to  become  distrustful,  watch- 
ful, deceitful,  and  all  through  the  rule  of  fear,  and  to 
escape  severe  penalties  for  trivial  errors  at  home. 
The  proper  policy  lies  between  these  two  extremes. 
Children  should  be  regarded  as  children,  and  treated 
as  such.  It  is  unfair  and  unnatural  to  expect  in  them 
the  care,  the  gravity,  the  decorum,  and  the  knowledge 
that  can  only  be  acquired  by  age,  experienoe,  and 
proper  training;  and  while  allowance  is  made  fbr 
youth  and  its  indiscretions,  while  the  errors  and  in* 
firmities  are  pointed  out  and  corrected,  the  other  folly 
should  be  carefully  avoided  of  commending  when  a 
rebuke  is  necessary,  and  applauding  when  a  nod  of 
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diflsent  Of  a  word  of  reproof  would  be  far  more  appro- 
priate. And  yet,  after  all,  it  is  much  easier  to  incul- 
cate a  doctrine  in  this  connection  than  to  practice  it. 
We  haye  known  instances  in  which  the  kindest  of 
parents,  the  most  watchful,  the  most  generous,  and  yet 
the  most  observing,  have  been  sadly  unfortunate  in 
their  children.  They  have  resorted  to  every  means, 
and  in  vain.  They  have  adopted  first  one  policy  and 
then  another,  and  only  to  be  still  further  perplexed. 
At  this  moment,  how  many  fieimilies  in  Philadelphia 
are  pained  to  the  very  heart  by  the  reckless  and 
profligate  conduct  of  one  of  their  members,  one,  too, 
perhaps,  who  may  possess  many  generous  qualities, 
who  may  have  had  lavished  upon  him  every  tender- 
nms,  expense,  and  care,  and  who  yet,  from  evil  asso- 
oiatea,  vicious  habits,  or  an  ungovernable  temper,  may 
be  the  constant  source  of  anxiety  and  anguish  I  Still, 
even  with  such,  kindness  is  perhaps  the  best  policy, 
toT  sooner  or  later,  unless  the  heart  be  hard  as  ada- 
mant^ and  the  principles  base  beyond  redemption,  it 
will  eventually  exercise  its  magic  influence.  This 
kindness  should  not,  however,  be  indiscriminate,  im- 
provident^  and  unassociated  with  gentle  rebukes,  mild 
appeals,  and  salutary  restraints.  It  should  be  remem- 
berod  that  none  are  hopeless,  and  that  there  are  times, 
seasons,  and  circumstances,  when  conviction  flashes 
iipon  the  mind,  and  with  it  a  determination  to  amend, 
reform,  and  pursue  the  better  and  brighter  way.  Such 
a  time,  such  a  season,  should  be  constantly  sought  for. 
There  are  prodigals  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  the 
touching  parable  of  Holy  Writ  should  never  be  lost 
sight  o^  nor  its  sublime  yet  gentle  lesson  of  mercy 
and  forgiveness  ever  be  disregarded. 


%  guties  of  ^eiuboltncef 

Two  cases  have  recently  been  mentioDed  to  ns, 
which  deserve  to  be  alluded  to  by  way  of  example. 
In  one,  a  lady  was  left  a  very  large  fortune  by  her 
husband,  and  the  will  included  liberal  legacies  to 
various  benevolent  objects,  that  were  to  be  paid  after 
the  death  of  the  widow.  But  she,  aged,  infirm,  and 
with  abundant  means,  desired  to  participate  directly 
in  the  kindly  spirit  of  her  husband,  and  thus  she  paid 
over  the  money  while  alive,  and  enjoyed  the  happiness 
of  seeing  it  expended  judiciously  and  with  advantage. 
In  the  other,  a  lady  was  left  a  large  fortune  by  her 
husband — &r  more  than  she  could  expend — and  ftel- 
ing  that  she  might  yet  live  many  years,  she  flought 
out  and  undertook  the  care  of  several  orphans,  and  is 
now  engaged  in  the  generous  work  of  bringing  them 
up,  educating  and  fitting  them  for  useful  positions  in 
life.  She  thus  has  created  a  new  source  of  interest  in 
existence,  and  the  evening  of  her  life  is  softened  and 
brightened  by  the  discharge  of  a  self-assumed  mianoDf 
which  is  at  once  generous  and  humane.  Conduet  of 
this  kind  cannot  be  too  warmly  commended. 

The  policy,  too,  of  distributing  surplus  means  before 

death,  and  of  thus  overlooking,  to  some  extent,  the 

manner  of  expenditure,  should  be  more  generally 

adopted  by  the  affluent.    Why  postpone  until  to-mor- 
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row,  that  which  may  be  done  8o  much  better  to-day  ? 
Why  confide  to  other  hands,  a  work  of  duty  that 
might  be  discharged  so  much  better  by  our  own  ?  Why 
tempt  the  cupidity  of  heirs,  the  litigation  of  lawyers, 
and  the  many  misapprehensions  which  almost  invari- 
ably attend  the  distribution  of  property  among  stran- 
gers? If,  for  example,  Stephen  Girard  had,  while 
alive,  superintended  the  erection  of  his  College  for 
Orphans,  how  much  money  would  have  been  saved, 
and  what  a  source  of  consolation  would  have  been  af- 
forded to  him  by  an  occasional  visit  to  the  institution, 
and  the  gradual  but  beautiful  development  of  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  pupils  ?  Nay,  his  life  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  lengthened  many  years 
by  such  a  course.  The  old  fountains  of  feeling  would 
have  been  freshened  and  replenished.  A  new  interest 
would  have  been  excited  in  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  the  mental  as  well  as  the  physical  man  would 
have  improved.  At  least  we  may  so  infer  from  the 
experience  of  others.  The  following  passage  from  the 
*'  Diaiy  of  the  late  Amos  Lawrence,"  is  apposite  in  this 
connection,  and  embodies  a  lesson  that  deserves 
thoughtful  consideration : — 

"I  have  been  extensively  engaged  in  business 
during  the  last  two  years,  and  have  added  much  to 
my  worldly  possessions ;  but  have  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  in  regard  to  them  that  I  did  in  1818.  I 
feel  distressed  in  mind  that  the  resolutions  then  made 
have  not  been  more  effectual  in  keeping  me  from  this 
overengagedness  in  business.  *  *  *  Property  ac- 
quired at  such  sacrifices  as  I  have  been  obliged  to 
make  the  past  year,  costs  me  more  than  its  worth, 
and  the  anxiety  of  protecting  it  is  the  extreme  of 
follj:." 
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How  many  are  at  this  moment  OYSBfiNQAeiD  in 
buBincBs  I  How  many  are,  in  faot|  oommitting  moral 
Boicide  by  taxing  their  energies  xmneceesarily^  How 
many  are  acquiring  property  at  more  cost  than  it  is 
worUi,  deepening  and  increasing  their  daily  toils  and 
anxieties,  with  the  grave  but  a  few  years  in  advance 
before  them  ?  Their  children,  too,  are  impatient,  and 
almost  cherish  a  hope  that  Death  will  hasten  his  loot- 
steps,  and  thus  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  clutching 
a  portion  of  the  treasure  that  is  hoarded  with  such  a 
grasping  and  miserly  tenacity.  But  with  regard  to 
Amos  Lawrence,  he  distributed  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  while  he  was  alive  I  And  yet  it  will  be 
seen  by  the  language  we  have  quoted,  that  he  could 
not  disengage  himself  from  business,  and  that  while 
he  admitted  that  the  wear  and  tear  of  mind  incident  to 
the  most  successful  pursuits  of  trade  and  manufacture^ 
involved  a  fSsu*  greater  sacrifice  than  any  amount  of 
profit  he  should  realize,  he  still  kept  on  I  There  are 
hundreds  at  this  moment  pursuing  a  course  equally 
unwise ;  but,  unlike  him,  the  majority  refuse  to  dis- 
tribute their  surplus  means  while  alive,  but  have  deter* 
mined  to  confide  the  discharge  of  certain  acts  of  charity 
to  those  who  may  come  after  them  I  An  error — a  sad 
error  in  many  points  of  view  I  There  is  a  bound  to 
human  life,  and  it  rarely  extends  beyond  three-score- 
and-ten.  Why,  therefore,  after  having  accumulated 
"  enough  and  to  spare" — enough  for  ourselves  and  our 
children,  should  we  go  on  straggling,  striving  and 
exhausting  the  little  energy  that  is  left  us,  if,  at  the 
same  time,  we  intend  to  make  various  generous  and 
benevolent  bequests,  in  our  last  will  and  testament? 
Why  not  discharge  the  duty  now?    Why  not  give 
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WHUM  jUilTK  ?  Why  not  distribute  among  our  chil 
cben,  to  some  extent  at  least,  and  at  the  same  time  wi 
minister  to  the  relief  of  snoh  of  the  suffering  and  the 
needy  as  are  within  our  reach  ?  Why,  in  brief,  post- 
pone until  Death  shall  have  paralyzed  our  hands,  the 
disoliarge  of  a  duty  so  calculated,  not  only  to  contri- 
bule  to  the  happiness  of  others,  but  to  sweeten  and 
soften  the  closing  hours  of  our  own  mortal  existence  ? 


^■••» » 


$^t  PontI  Sense. 

"A  Mfl  Muwtr  tWMlh  MM9J  wnth.** 

fTlHE  Moral  Instructor  of  the  Philadelphia  County 
JL  Prison,  in  the  course  of  some  remarks  on  the  im- 
portaace  of  pbopsb  disciplinb  in  Penitentiaries,  con* 
tends  that  '*  the  aim  of  the  Inspectors  and  Keepers 
should  be  to  recall  and  revive  the  koraIj  ssnse."  In 
other  words,  to  restore  the  power  of  conscience,  by 
humanizing  the  feelings  and  enlightening  the  under- 
standing. This  strikes  us  as  a  correct  view  of  an 
important  subject.  What  policy,  therefore,  should  be 
pursued? — ^that  of  severity  and  harshness,  or  that  of 
consideration  and  mercy  ?  The  latter,  by  all  means. 
It  may  ML  in  some  cases,  but  it  will  succeed  in  the 
great  majority.  Of  this  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
AU  the  evidence  upon  the  subject  is  conclusive.  It 
is  difficult,  neverthedess,  to  obtain  the  right  kind  of 
oiBoers.    Men  who  have  to  deal  with  convicts  should 
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be  able  to  exercise  a  more  than  ordinarjoontrol  over 
themselves,  to  repel  and  restrain  their  feeUngs,  to 
subdue  their  passions,  and  command  their  temper. 
Otherwise  they  will  become  tyrants,  and  indulge  in 
rarious  kinds  of  refined  cruelty.  It  is,  too,  such  an 
easy  thing  for  poor  human  nature  to  incline  to  aelfisb- 
ness,  that  power  is  often  exercised  with  a  despotic 
hand,  and  under  circumstances  of  the  greatest  possi- 
ble oppression.  It  is  stated  that  there  is  now  at 
Cherry  Hill,  a  convict,  who,  after  having  served  four 
years  in  the  Philadelphia  Oounty  Prison,  was  sen- 
tenced to  two  years  ftirther  incarceration  for  the  vio* 
lation  of  discipline.  It  appears  that  he  had  asked  a 
keeper — ^who  has  since  been  discharged — ^for  an  addi- 
tional piece  of  bread.  This  was  refused.  The  man 
answered  improperly.  The  keeper  became  excited, 
and  entered  the  cell  in  anger,  with  the  object  of  in- 
flicting punishment.  At  this  the  convict  drew  a  kaiSs, 
whereupon  the  keeper  retreated,  and  escaped  without 
injury.  The  wretched  oflender,  nevertheless,  was  in 
consequence  of  the  conduct  just  referred  to,  tried,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  a  f\irther  imprisonment  of  two 
years,  and  is  now  serving  out  the  time  in  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  I  The  question  recurs  —  was  not  the 
keeper  in  some  sense  at  fault  7  Did  he  not  provoke 
the  convict  to  madness  ?  Might  not  all  that  we  have 
recorded,  have  been  avoided  by  the  policy  of  kind- 
ness and  forbearance ?  "A  soft  answer,"  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  profound  observer  of  human  nature,  "tum- 
eth  away  wrath."  It  is  so  even  now,  as  in  the  days 
of  King  Solomon.  When,  too,  we  have  to  deal  with 
the  ignorant,  the  misguided,  the  down-trodden,  the 
abandoned,  and  the  profligate,  some  of  whom,  who  n- 
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gttrd  themselyes  as  outcasts  from  society,  the  wisdom, 
the  policy,  and  the  mercy  of  this  course  are  still  more 
imperativa  We  are  not  disposed  to  indulge  in  any 
morbid  sympathy,  or  to  regard  a  convict  as  a  victim, 
simply  because,  after  his  confinement  to  the  walls  of 
a  prison,  he  assumes  dn  air  of  penitence,  and  tells  a 
plausible  story.  There  are  few  who  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  visiting  the  legal  abodes  of  the  offenders 
against  society,  who  have  not  been  sadly  deceived  by 
some  accomplished  yet  inveterate  villain.  Neverthe- 
less, these  few  cases  should  not  be  regarded  as  speci- 
mens of  the  whole;  and  a  harsh  and  cruel  policy 
should  not  be  adopted  generally,  because  of  the  decep- 
tions practiced  by  the  artful,  and  the  impositions  in- 
geniously contrived  and  skillfully  executed  by  the 
canning  or  the  talented. 

There  are,  undoubtedly,  at  least  two  classes  of  offen- 
ders :  those  who  become  so  by  deliberate  choice,  and 
who,  apparently,  indulge  and  delight  in  the  most 
heartless  descriptions  of  crime,  and  those  who  descend 
step  by  step,  through  ignorance,  want,  intemperance, 
and  temptation,  but  who,  nevertheless,  have  not  lost 
a]l  moral  sense,  and  would  gladly  retrace  their  steps, 
and  again  become  useful  members  of  society.  These 
latter,  we  indulge  a  hope  and  belief  constitute  the 
great  majority ;  and  it  is  this  view,  long  indulged  and 
strengthened  by  all  observation,  that  induces  our  ad- 
vocacy of  the  policy  of  forbearance,  generosity,  and 
mercy.  Let  us  not  only  be  grateful  because  we  have 
escaped  the  temptations  and  the  dangers  which  have 
overwhelmed  so  many  of  our  fellow-creatures,  but  let 
us  go  a  step  ftirther,  and  assist  by  all  the  means  in 
our  power,  the  many  who  have  fiJlm.    If  we  caa 
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raise  them  up  morally  and  socially,  as  well  as  phyai- 
oally,  the  duty  is  imperative,  and  it  should  be  prose* 
GUted  cheerfully,  and  at  all  fitting  times  and  seasons. 
There  are  few  who  have  gone  beyond  the  years  of 
manhood,  who  cannot  r^iiember  some  companion  of 
their  youthful  days,  some  school-fellow  or  early  friend 
of  boyhood,  who,  at  that  unsuspecting  time,  was  pure 
and  good,  and  without  a  thought  of  sin  or  crime. 
Years  passed  on,  and  gradually  the  in&tuated  or  tlia 
misguided  wandered  from  the  right  path  into  the 
wrong.  But  can  nothing  be  done  for  him?  Is  he 
dead  to  the  voice  of  sympathy  7  Would  he  not  listen 
to  the  counsels,  and  be  grateful  for  the  assistance  of 
an  old  and  early  Mend?  At  least,  let  the  trial  be 
made.  And  if  no  such  unfortunate  can  be  singled 
out,  the  field  is  a  wide  one,  and  all  who  desire  to  do 
something  noble,  generous,  and  high-hearted,  may 
find  ample  soope  for  their  feelings  among  the  miser- 
able beings  who  crowd,  as  well  our  p^ial  as  our 
pauper  establishments;  and  to  these  we  beg  leave  to 
direct  attention.  What  nobler  or  holier  olgect  of 
human  benevolence  and  effort  than  the  resoue  of  an 
ening  brotherl 
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IT  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  make  promisesL 
There  are,  moreover,  many  persons  who  promise, 
never  intending  to  perform,  and  not  a  few  who  believe 
at  the  time  that  they  are  sincere,  and  will  fulfil  all 
that  they  undertake  to  do.  They  mean  well,  but  do 
not  reflect  sufficiently.  In  other  words,  they  speak 
without  thinking.  They  are  easy,  changeable,  fiunle 
and  ready ;  and  thus,  while  they  lack  the  courage  to 
say  No,  they  often  say  Yes  unconsciously,  or  at  least 
not  seriously.  A  promise  is  a  sacred  thing,  and  it 
should  so  be  considered.  It  should  not  be  given 
lightly,  and  should  never,  if  possible,  be  violated. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  multitudes  who  are  in  the 
constant  habit  of  falsifying  their  pledges  and  breaking 
their  promises.  They  make  engagements  for  all  times 
and  occasions,  and  then  they  treat  them  with  indiffer- 
ence and  contempt  The  effect  is  to  cause  disappoint- 
ment, to  provoke  unkindness  and  ill-will,  to  engender 
enmity.  The  humblest  individual  in  society  dislikes 
to  be  trifled  with.  If  truthful  himself,  he  has  a  right 
to  expect  truth  in  others.  His  engagements  and  obli- 
gations he  regards  as  sacred,  and  he  therefore  naturally 
and  reasonably  expects  the  same  fidelity  and  honor 
on  the  part  of  others. 
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The  man  of  many  promises  is  generally  a  trifler 
and  a  hypocrite,  if  not  worse.  If  he  venture  upon  a 
statement  that  he  knows  to  be  false,  or  if  he  make  an 
engagement  that  he  cannot  fulfil,  he  is  of  coarse  dis- 
honorable and  not  reliable.  He  may  deceive  and  dis* 
appoint  onoe  or  twice,  but  thereafter  he  will  be  dis- 
trusted and  avoided.  It  is  better  to  be  frank  and 
truthful  upon  all  occasions.  This  may  be  unpleasant 
at  first,  in  some  cases,  but  it  will  save  many  mis- 
givings, tergiversations,  and  bitter  anxieties  thereafter. 
A  first  false  promise  is  apt  to  render  another  necessary, 
inasmuch  as  one  untruth  is  too  often  followed  by  a 
succession,  and  each  deeper  and  darker  than  that 
which  preceded  it.  The  man  of  many  promises  is  no 
novel  character.  He  may  be  seen  in  almost  every 
profession,  calling  and  condition  of  life.  He  is  anxious 
to  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  everybody ;  and  thus 
he  assumes  to  be  willing  to  oblige  all  who  seek  his 
aid  or  counsel.  He  is  thoughtless,  heedless,  reckless, 
and  in  most  cases  unprincipled.  He  is  either  too 
weak  to  be  firm,  or  does  not  mean  what  he  says. 
Alas  1  for  the  victims  of  this  class  of  individuals.  They 
are  led  on  by  fidse  hopes,  and  are  often  induoed  to 
make  heavy  sacrifices.  They  may  have  been  promised: 
some  situation,  some  influence,  or  some  peculiar  aid ; 
and  at  the  designated  hour,  they  find  the  whole  thing 
a  hollow  mockery,  if  not  a  base  coinage. 

We  have  heard  of  more  than  one  deplorable  case. 
A  few  years  since,  an  estimable  young  stranger  who 
was  in  very  needy  circumstances,  was  offered  a  situa- . 
tion  in  a  western  city.     He  was  about  accepting  it, 
when  a  pretended  friend  advised  him  otherwise,  and. 
guaranteed  some  thing  "much  better  within  a  few*. 
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weeks."  .  The  opportanity  was  permitted  to  pass,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  the  alloted  time,  the  better  situa- 
tion was  found  to  be  a  mere  bubble— a  heartless^ 
fiotion.  Naj,  in  another  casoi  a  man  of  fsunily  waS; 
induced^  by  a  public  fimctionaryy  to  throw  up  an 
eligible  posty  under  the  promise  of  providing  him  a 
much  better;  and  then,  to  his  consternation,  he  was 
coolly  told  by  the  individual  who  had  placed  him  in 
such  a  dilemma,  that  he  could  not  receive  the  ap- 
pointment. Such  conduct  we  regard  not  only  as  dis- 
creditaUe,  but  as  base  and  unmanly.  The  system, 
we  repeat,  is  reckless  and  heartless.  We  have  no. 
right  to  trifle  with  the  feelings  and  fortunes  of  others^ 
We  have  no  right  to  raise  expectations  which  we  can* 
not  realize.  The  man  of  many  promises  is  certain  to* 
become  involved  in  feuds  and  misunderstandings. 
The  deceived  and  betrayed  naturally  get  indignant. 
They  cannot  understand  a  policy  so  fidse  and  so  base. 
Nay,  we  have  known  more  than  one  instance  in  which 
a  bitter  disappointment  caused  by  a  violated  promise, 
has  resulted  in  sickness  and  death. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  for  years  the  mind  is 
directed  to  a  particular  object.  It  becomes  the  one 
great  thought,  the  all-absorbing  purpose.  All  the 
energies  of  the  character  are  devoted  to  its  attainment. 
At  such  a  moment,  aid,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  may 
be  absolutely  essential  This  may  be  promised,  nay, 
sometimes  volunteered,  but  with  no  intention  of 
affording  it  When,  therefore,  the  truth  is  ascertained, 
and  the  delusion  vanishes,  the  disappointment  and 
the  despair  are  keen  and  agonizing.  Nay,  the  grave 
itself  is  sometimes  resorted  to,  as  the  oi^y  means  of 
eeoBspe  and  relief.    How  cruel  then  to  promise  without 
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intending  to  perform — ^to  &n  hopes  and  expeotations 
that  oan  never  be  realized  I  There  are  other  kinds 
of  promises  in  which  the  affections  are  deeply  engaged, 
and  which,  when  yiolated,  life  is  embittered  for  years. 
These  obligations  are  not  nnfteqnently  the  xenlt 
rather  of  dondact  than  of  words,  of  manner  than  of 
professions.  In  a  neighboring  city  not  long  since,  a 
highly  accomplished  lady  was  betrothed  for  a  con- 
siderable period  to  one  of  the  sterner  sex,  and  the 
ont-door  world  were  in  constant  expectation  of  their 
marriage.  But  snddenly,  and  without  the  alightesl 
cause,  the  suitor  withdrew  his  attentions,  and  in  th^ 
course  of  a  few  months  married  another.  The  injured 
woman  may  forgive,  but  she  can  never  forget  tmb 
vile  treachery.  And  yet  her  slumbers  must  be  fiur 
sweeter  and  deeper  than  those  of  the  ingrate  and  tiie 
recreant.  But  to  promise  without  intending  to  pe^ 
form,  is  always  culpable,  nay,  criminal  In  every 
sense  the  practice  is  base  and  dishonorable^  and  it 
should  be  carefully  avoided. 
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IT  18  the  &slu<m  of  mankind  to  bow  down  to  buc- 
cess.  The  powerful  and  the  affluent  are,  in  a  gen« 
eral  sense,  regarded  as  idols — as  something  almost 
superhuman.  The  means,  too,  by  which  they  at- 
tained eminence,  are  not  always  duly  scrutinized. 
The  end  dazzles  and  bewilders,  and  thus  the  multitude 
flatter  and  fawn,  while  modest  merit,  unwayering  in- 
tegrity, and  untiring  perseyerance,  if  unsucoessfol,  are 
too  often  permitted  to  wither  in  the  shade.  And  yet 
there  is  no  spectacle  better  calculated  to  command  the 
admiration  of  the  just  and  the  appreciating,  than  a 
noble  mind  struggling  with  adversity.  The  few  only 
succeed,  the  many  fail.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no 
condition  in  life  that  does  not  abound  iQ  moral  he- 
roes. There  is  none  that  has  not  its  martyrs.  Thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  toil  on  from  year  to  year, 
conscientious,  honest,  upright,  and  faithful,  and  yet 
unknown,  unnoticed,  and  obscure.  Their  duties  are 
often  arduous,  and  they  discharge  them  with  untiring 
purpose,  and  without  a  murmur.  Again,  in  the 
higher  walks  of  life,  how  many  are  blessed  with  in- 
tellect, and  adorned  by  all  that  is  calculated  to  elevate 
and  dignify  human  nature,  but  who  do  not  succeed  in 
28  (451^ 
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a  worldly  sense.  The  recent  fearful  epidemic  in  Vir- 
ginia fEtnned  the  flame  of  moral  heroiam  in  many  gen- 
erous and  sympathetic  breasts;  and  the  yolunteers 
who  perished  in  a  cause  so  holj,  deserve  to  be  pointed 
to  with  admiration  in  all  time  to  come.  A^d  so 
in  all  similar  cases.  The  gentle  creatures  who  re- 
paired to  the  hospitals  of  the  Crimea,  for  the  purpose 
of  pouring  oU  into  the  wounds  of  the  sick  and  the 
sufiTering,  must  be  regarded  as  among  the  noblest 
specimens  of  moral  heroism.  So,  too,  the  Spanish 
woman  who  was  killed  at  Monterey  by  a  olhanoe  shot, 
while  she  was  administering  alike  to  the  wants  of  the 
lingering  and  the  languishing  of  both  armiea.  The 
idea  of  worldly  &me,  or  of  earthly  reward,  did  not 
enter  into  her  calculation.  The  diyine  spirit  of  hu- 
manity glowed  in  her  bosom,  and  she  fell  while  in 
the  discharge  of  a  sacred  duty.  But  how  many  are 
at  this  moment  struggling  on  in  various  podtiozui  of 
life,  calmly,  earnestly,  and  yet  unsucoessfblly  I  How 
many,  indeed,  have  gone  down  to  the  grave^  whitened 
by  time  and  bent  with  care,  who  devoted  almost  every 
hour  of  their  existence  to  some  object  which  they 
believed  was  calculated  to  benefit  mankind|  and  trho 
failed  to  realize  the  golden  dream  I  Only  a  few  days 
since  we  heard  of  the  suicide  at  Washington  of  an 
enthusiast,  who  was  convinced  that  he  had  disoovered 
a  new  and  extraordinary  system  of  musioal  educa- 
tion, but  who,  fiuling  to  secure  a  sufficient  degree  of 
public  attention,  desponded,  despaired,  maddened,  and 
rushed  into  eternity !  It  is,  we  consider,  an  error  to 
give  way  under  any  circxmistances,  for  the  true  policy 
is  to  persevere  unto  the  end.  But,  alas !  for  all  who 
waste  their  talents  and  their  years  with  a  laudable 
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object,  who  exert  their  faculties  and  their  energies, 
who  exhaust  all  honorable  efforts  at  their  command, 
and  yet  who  fail  I  It  has  been  well  and  touchinglj 
said,  that  "  ill  success  sometimes  arises  from  a  super- 
abundance of  qualities  in  themselves  good,  from  a 
conscience  too  sensitive,  a  taste  too  fastidious,  a  self- 
forgetfuiness  too  romantic,  and  a  modesty  too  retir- 
ing." This  is  undoubtedly  true.  It  is,  moreover, 
the  observation  of  one  who  has  not  only  looked  upon 
the  world  with  a  thoughtful  mind,  but  a  sympathetio 
heart.  Who,  that  has  mingled  much  with  mankind, 
cannot  point  out  illustrations?  Who  cannot  single 
out  individuals  who  are  possessed  of  genius,  talent, 
industry,  truth,  integrity — all  the  qualities  that  are 
calculated  to  embellish  and  beautify  the  human  char- 
acter, but  who  cannot  succeed!  Every  thing  in  a 
worldly  way  seems  to  go  wrong  with  them.  They 
are  not  fitted  for  the  contentions  of  trade,  the  compe- 
titions of  commerce,  the  rivalries  of  ambition,  or  even 
the  ordinary  chances  and  changes  of  the  bustling 
scenes  of  society.  They  are  kind  of  heart,  generous, 
just,  and  self-denying.  They  fulfill  all  their  obliga- 
tions, and  discharge  all  their  duties;  and  yet  they 
do  not  succeed  in  a  business  or  a  pecuniary  sensio. 
Tear  after  year  goes  by,  and  they  still  struggle  at 
their  posts.  And  there  Death  finds  them ;  the  success 
of  this  life  as  unachieved  and  demote  as  ever.  But 
may  we  not  hope,  as  the  spirit  parts  from  the  body, 
as  the  soul  wings  its  flight  firom  this  perishing  firame 
of  flesh,  that  a  radiant  beam  of  glory  will  burst  upon 
the  immortal  vision,  and  the  success,  the  triumph^ 
lihe  realization,  which  were  denied  in  this  world,  wifl 
glaAden,  gratify,  and  thrill  with  inoonoeivaUe  dftK^jh;i> 
in  that  which  is  above  and  beyond  I 
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ON  looking  tliroQgll  the  history  of  one's  liA^  ii 
prise  will  frequeutly  be  produced  at  the  imp 
tant  result  of  oiroumstances  which,  when  they  tti 
jpired,  seemed  trivial  and  insignificant.  A  aa 
energies  are  something  like  his  life.  Both  ma/' 
nearly  exhausted,  and  both  may  be  recalled  into  t 
action,  revivified  existence,  by  a  breath  of  freeh  idl 
a  word  of  sympathy  and  encouragement.  We  reoN 
ber  a  story  of  a  child  who  had  been  long  ill^  i 
whose  jQrame  and  faculties  had  become  so  exhavi 
and  enfeebled  by  his  disease,  that  his  poor  moll 
hung  over  him  in  agony,  believing  that  the  spirit  1 
departed.  At  this  point  the  fitther,  who  had  In 
absent  from  home  for  some  time,  and  who  doated 
his  boy,  arrived,  was  informed  of  his  son's  illnesa^  i 
passed  calmly  into  the  sick  chamber.  The  child  i 
indeed  pale  and  cold,  and  seemed  wholly  lifeless.  ] 
the  fiither  still  clung  to  a  fidnt  hope,  and,  leaning  o 
the  apparent  corpse,  he  placed  his  mouth  to  the 
of  the  boy,  whispered  some  old,  familiar,  and  sSfoc/d 
ate  word,  which  seemed  as  it  were  to  penetrate  i 
the  inner  depths  of  the  child's  emaciated  frame  I 
exhausted  spirit.  He  opened  his  eyes,  a  £Ednt  m 
played  upon  his  features,  and  from  that  momenf 
recovery  was  as  if  by  miracle.  The  fiither  had  spol 
the  ''word  in  season.''  Perhaps  we  should  add^' 
breathed  a  wleixt  pivj^  V>  ^&^  Tkitj  ^  bdbze  he  iA 
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pered  in  the  ear  of  his  child,  and  that  from  the  first  he 
felt  impressed  with  a  belief  that  the  boy  would  be 
spared  him.    He  had  faith  in  the  inward  appeal,  and 
that  faith,  thus  strengthened  by  the  recovery  of  one 
so  dear  to  him,  has  never  departed  from  his  mind  and 
heart    The  little  incident  which  we  have  just  detailed 
is  doubtless  but  an  ordinary  oocurrence.    Like  results 
are  constantly  taking  place.    But  in  the  excitement^ 
bustle^  and  forgetfulness  which  characterize  the  scenes 
of  this  life,  they  arrest  attention  but  for  a  moment, 
and  pass  away,  to  be  recalled  only  in  some  hour  of 
calm  reflection,  or  when  sickness  has  prostrated  our 
physical  strength,  and  our  thoughts  wandered  to  an- 
other world.    We  have  alluded  to  the  circumstance 
.with  a  twofold  object.     In  the  first  place,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  urging  the  potent  influence  of  a  word  in  sea- 
son, and  in  the  second,  of  encouraging  the  doctrine  of 
perseverance  under  any  and   every  difficulty.     We 
should  never  despair.    We  should  never  permit  our- 
,  selves  to  abandon  all  hope  with  regard  to  the  reform 
,  of  a  friend  or  relative  who  has  imbibed  evil  habits. 
and  whose  footsteps  seem  tending  to  ruin  and  death 
..  In  sickness,  we  should  still  hold  on  to  the  last,  and 
resort  to  every  means  for  the  recovery  and  restoration 
of  the  patient    So  also  with  moral  diseases  and  in- 
firmities— so  in  our  struggles  and  trials  in  the  out- 
door world.    A  word  in  season  may  still  exercise  a 
:  most  salutary  influence.    The  erring  may  be  recalled 
,  from  their  condition  of  darkness  and  danger,  and  in- 
i  doced  to  put  on  the  garments  of  reform.    How  much 
in  this  way  has  been  accomplished  within  the  last  few 
..  years  by  the    Temperance  Beform !       How  many 
,  wnetched  outcasts  have  been  reclaimed!    How  many 
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desolate  hearths  have  been  brightened  I  How  many 
aad  domestio  circles  have  been  made  happjt  Perse- 
vere— peraevere — should  be  the  motto  of  aU|  not  only 
in  trade  and  in  commeroe,  bat  in  philanthropy  and 
religion.  Let  ns  not  be  misunderstood.  We  would 
not  have  even  the  best  of  morals  inculcated  in  an  un- 
kind and  offensive  spirit  The  manner  should  be 
benevolent  and  Christian  as  well  as  the  matter.  We 
have  seen  it  contended,  and  not  without  force,  that 
there  "  are  evils  in  the  life  of  every  man,  when  all  the 
concurrent  circumstances  of  fortune  seem  to  form,  u 
it  were,  a  dam  against  the  current  of  his  fate,  and  turn 
it  completely  into  another  direction,  where  the  trifling 
accident  and  the  great  event  work  together  to  produce 
an  entirely  new  combination  around  him." 

Is  not  this  doctrine  strictly  true  ?  Have  you  not, 
gentle  reader,  seen  it  illustrated  in  your  own  history? 
And  yet,  trifles  light  as  air  sometimes  produce  mighty 
results ;  while,  on  other  occasions,  events  of  apparently 
vast  importance  pass  rapidly  on,  and  leave  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  their  progress  behind.  We  are  creatures 
in  the  hands  of  a  Superior  Being.  We  do  not  kn^w, 
we  cannot  predict,  how  the  events  of  to-day  may  aftct 
us  years  to  come.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say,  at 
what  point  in  our  history  misfortune  may  leave  ub, 
and  the  future,  however  dark  at  present,  assume  an 
aspect  of  brightness.  Still  it  is  our  duty  to  be  virtu- 
ous, to  have  faith  and  to  persevere.  So,  also,  we  are 
bound  to  extend  sympathy,  consolation,  and  encour- 
agement to  others.  Many  a  suicide  has  been  torsed 
from  his  dark  purpose,  by  some  act  of  chaiity  and 
humanity  on  the  part  of  a  stranger.  Many  a  poor 
beggar,  perishing  \n  the  streets,  has,  whm  he  knat  ex- 
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pected  it,  been  warmed  in  heart,  encouraged  in  hope, 
induced  to  thank  Providenoe,  aod  taught  to  look  for- 
ward to  better  days,  by  some  unexpected  alms  thrust 
into  his  extended  hand  bj  an  unknown  individual, 
who  at  the  moment  was  prompted  to  the  generous  act 
by  the  invisible  Spirit  of  God.  Persevere  1 — ^we  repeat, 
persevere!  "Never,"  says  the  author  of  Marston, 
''think  of  the  fidlures  of  yesterday  but  to  avoid  them 
to-morrow;  and  never  speculate  on  the  &ilures  of  to- 
morrow, but  to  remember  that  you  have  outlived  the 
fiulures  of  to-day." 


JTife  Bitb  its  (kaimtfAs;  ax,  %  $^0||^ 

0f  §lttixing* 


•• 


H«  stouggltd  OB  uiotber  yeav^— and  dixd  I'* 


THE  excitements  of  life  are  so  absorbing,  that  it 
requires  great  sagacity  to  discover  the  proper 
moment  to  withdraw  from  a  position  of  constant 
activity,  while  more  than  ordinary  moral  courage  is 
necessary  to  enable  one  to  act  upon  such  a  conclusion 
or  determination.  This  is  not  only  the  case  in  the 
political  but  in  the  commercial  world.  Nay,  it  is  so 
in  almost  every  phase  and  condition  of  social  existence. 
There  are  few  who  can  realize  the  fact  that  they  have 
seen  their  best  days ;  that  their  faculties,  mental  and 
physical,  have  become  enfeebled ;  and,  in  short,  that  the 
lime  has  arrived  for  them  to  throw  off  some  of  the 
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cares  and  r^ponsibilitiea  of  bamneBSi  of  ^mbilioii,  4)f 
power  or  of  position,  and  retirej  to  some  extent  at  least, 
within  the  calm  seclusion  of  peaceful  seeBes  and  asso- 
ciations. Not  a  week  goes  by,  that  some  rich  man  is 
not  called  away  in  the  midst  of  his  stmgglea  for  gain. 
A  determination  is  made  firom  day  to  day,  and  from 
year  to  year,  to  withdraw,  to  wind  up  the  tangled 
skein  of  a  thousand  business  engagementSy  to  pause  in 
the  struggle  for  more,  and  to  hoard  the  little  physical 
strength  that  remains.  But  the  excitements  c^  the 
time  engross  and  absorb,  new  schemes  present  them- 
selves, new  enterprises  hold  out  their  temptations,  and 
thus  the  wear  and  tear  are  kept  up,  the  busy  chase 
goes  on,  until  at  last  the  weary  and  way-worn  toiler, 
utterly  exhausted,  falters,  fails,  and  absolutely  totters 
into  the  grave.  The  majority  of  men  not  only  mis- 
take their  strength,  but  overtask  their  powers.  Nay, 
they  constantly  deceive  themselves.  They  lull  and 
delude  themselves  with  the  belief  that  they  are  stronger 
than  they  really  are;  that  any  feebleness  or  illness 
with  which  they  may  be  troubled  will  prove  but 
momentary ;  that  the  world  is  still  wide  and  inviting 
before  them,  and  that  they  have  yet  much  to  do  with 
its  busy  and  bewildering  scenes.  Occasionally  they 
are  admonished,  as  some  old  friend  is  snatched  away, 
and  for  a  moment  they  pause,  linger  thoughtfully  upon 
the  subject,  and  then  avoid  it  as  unpleasant  and  pain- 
ful. Business,  too,  calls  with  its  many  voices,  power 
still  holds  out  its  fascinations,  ambition  points  to  its 
triumphs,  and  the  sick,  the  dying,  and  even  the  dead, 
are  forgotten !  Such  is  life  and  its  excitements.  Such 
is  man ;  such  are  his  pursuits.  Such  is  human  infirmity 
uch  human  delusion.    Every  opulent  oitj  abounds 
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with  illustrations.  Shut  out  to  a  considerable  extent 
from  Nature  and  her  teachings,  unmindful  of  the 
progreM  of  eeed-time  and  harvest,  forgetftil  of  the 
lesBoni  that  are  so  constantly  inculcated  by  the  fiJling 
leaf  and  the  Aiding  flower,  the  denizen  of  a  thronged 
metropolis  sees  only  the  busy  multitude  around  and 
about  him — each  actively  engaged,  either  in  the  strug- 
gle for  bread  or  the  race  for  fortune,  and  the  majority, 
prompted  by  the  heartless  spirit  of  selfishness.  The 
world,  within  such  narrow  limits,  is  fiill  of  anzi- 
eties  and  excitements.  Not  a  day  goes  by,  that  some 
new  bubble  is  not  blown  before  the  eyes  of  the  eager 
and  the  credulous ;  that  some  wild  scheme  is  not  con- 
oocted  for  the  purpose  of  deluding  the  thoughtless  and 
the  grasping;  that  some  base  imposture  is  not  devised 
with  the  purpose  of  deceiving  and  defrauding.  The 
young  and  inexperienced  are,  in  most  cases,  the  vic- 
tims, but  not  so  always.  Avarice  often  deceives  it- 
self; and  in  the  effort  to  accumulate  and  clutch,  it 
sometimes  sacrifices  the  earnings  of  years.  And  thus 
it  is  that  so  many,  unwilling  to  retire  at  the  proper 
time,  not  contented  with  a  moderate  independence, 
unable  to  discover  when  they  have  secured  enough, 
not  only  outlive  their  day,  but  indulge  too  long  in  the 
hazards  of  trade,  and  the  perils  of  enterprise,  and  find 
at  last  that  they  are  on  the  eve  of  the  grave,  when,  as 
they  foolishly  supposed,  some  new  fortune  was  about 
to  be  showered  upon  them.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to 
discover,  whether,  in  many  cases,  ambition  and  power 
do  not  present  stronger  temptations  to  the  advanced 
in  years  than  even  the  golden  fiascinationsof  Mammon. 
Look  for  example  at  some  of  the  Presidential  aspirants 
of  our  own  day  and  country.  Look  back,  also,  at  some 
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of  those  who  have  passed  from  the  soene  of  their  mor- 
tal labors.  Again,  look  into  sooietj,  penetrate  the 
marts  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  single  out  firom  the 
crowds  there  busily  engaged,  the  men  who^  already 
independent,  abimdantly  so,  yet  toil  on,  some  of  them 
bent  with  age  and  with  care,  and  feyerish  and  hollow- 
eyed  with  anxiety  I  The  result  will  astonish  and  be- 
wilder. It  will  be  impossible  to  imagine  why  such 
anxieties  are  submitted  to,  why  the  &iling  energies 
are  thus  tasked  and  taxed,  why.  health  is  thus  trifled 
with,  and  life  itself  endangered.  Is  it  because  the  in- 
dividuals thus  engaged  have  become  so  thoroughly 
absorbed  with  the  things  6i  this  world,  that  they  have 
no  thought  for  any  future  condition  7  Is  it  that  they 
mistake  their  strength  ?  Is  it  that  they  deceive  them- 
selves,  or  has  avarice  so  taken  possession  of  their  souls 
that  they  cannot  find  time  to  reflect  that  there  are 
other  duties  than  those  of  accumulation,  that  humanity 
has  its  high  and  holy  obligations,  and  that  there  is  a 
world  and  a  destiny  beyond  the  grave  7  It  is  not  for 
us  to  reply  to  these  questions,  but  they  are  neverthe- 
less pregnant  with  meaning,  and  entitled  to  calm  and 
deliberate  consideration.  Why  should  the  future  be 
saorificed  to  the  present — and  why  should  poor  human- 
ity toil,  labor,  and  strive  for  the  hollow  things  of  earth, 
to  the  neglect  as  well  of  the  priceless  consolations  of  an 
unaccusing  conscience,  as  of  the  blissful  inheritance 
of  a  bright  hereafter ! 


5PPos0jj|b  of  lieproot 


**  If  a  sool  Uioa  wooldit  redeem, 

A>d  lead  a  ImI  one  iMck  to  Ood— 
Wooldefc  thou  a  guardiui  aoffel  mod 

To  one  who  long  in  guilt  haa  trod— 
Go  kindly  to  htm    tilro  hl«  hand 

With  gentlest  words  within  thin*  own. 
And  bj  hii  ride  a  brother  itand, 

nil  all  the  deBona  thon  dtthrona.*' 


rpHE  time,  the  mode,  and  the  manner  of  reproof  or 
X  rebuke  are  not  sufficiently  attended  to.  Many 
individuals  are  disposed  to  use  harsh  language  when 
mild  would  prove  far  more  effective,  and  to  indulge 
in  a  burst  of  violent  denunciation  when  a  few  well- 
oonsidered  words  would  answer  every  purpose.  The 
pangs  that  have  been  caused  by  the  rash  course,  the 
difficulties  and  the  estrangements  that  have  been  pro* 
duced,  the  misunderstandings  and  the  feuds,  have  been 
numerous  indeed.  There  are  few  who  can  control  and 
govern  themselves  at  all  times.  Even  in  the  £unily 
circle  and  the  domestic  household,  the  error  adverted 
to  prevails  to  a  fearful  extent,  and  wives  are  rebuked 
by  husbands,  children  by  parents,  not  in  a  kindly  and 
considerate  spirit,  but  with  bitterness,  harshness,  and 
temper.  The  consequences  may  be  imagined.  Tbe 
head  of  the  household,  if  he  be  the  erring  party,  is  re- 
garded with  fear  and  apprehension,  and  is  considered 
rather  in  the  light  of  a  petty  despot  than  of  a  paient. 
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a  oounaelori  and  a  friend.  His  presence  is  ahonaad 
rather  than  sought  for ;  and  home,  instead  of  being 
rendered  the  happiest  place  upon  earth,  is  made  a 
scene  of  anxiety  and  pain,  and  is  avoided  as  much  as 
possible.  And  so^  too,  with  reference  to  the  harsh 
wife  and  the  idle  or  erring  husband.  The  violence 
of  language  and  of  manner,  so  frequently  resorted  to 
by  the  former,  are  regarded  with  a  sort  of  terror,  and 
thus  many  a  weak  but  well-meaning  man  is  driven 
away  from  his  home,  and  induced  to  commit  shocking 
excesses,  who,  by  a  milder  and  gentler  policy,  might 
readily  be  won  from  his  dissolute  companions  and  his 
evil  and  vicious  habits.  A  year  or  two  ago,  a  young 
man  arrived  in  this  country  from  France,  in  a  state  of 
comparative  destitution.  He  was  the  only  nephew 
of  an  eminent  merchant  of  Marseilles,  to  whose  care 
he  had  been  confided  by  his  dying  sister,  in  the  last 
hours  of  her  illness.  He  (the  uncle)  gave  his  pledge 
to  prove  a  father  to  the  youth,  and  for  several  years 
he  kept  it.  But  as  the  nephew  approached  the  age 
of  manhood,  his  uncle  sought  out  for  him  a  very  ad- 
vantageous companion  for  life,  as  he  supposed,  in  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  friend.  The  youth  listened  at 
first,  consented  to  see  the  lady,  and  to  exert  himself 
as  well  to  secure  her  afifections  as  to  obey  his  uncle's 
request.  The  trial  was  unfortunate.  The  parties 
were  not  suited  to  each  other,  and  so  the  nephew  ao- 
nounced  to  his  relative  and  guardian,  and  in  as  re- 
spectful language  as  he  could.  But  the  uncle  was  in- 
censed in  the  highest  degree.  He  had  set  his  heart 
upon  the  match,  and  he  considered  the  conduct  of  the 
youth,  under  the  circumstances,  as  insolent,  presump- 
tuous and  rebellioua    So,  too,  he  described  it,  and  in 
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ls!Dgvag6  of  yehemeDoe  and  panioii.  The  young  man 
bore  all  this  day  after  day,  and  thisn,  in  very  despera- 
tion and  despair,  he  gathered  together  his  wardrobe, 
and  the  little  fimds  he  could  command,  and  came  to 
this  country.  For  awhile  the  struggle  was  as  between 
life  and  death.  A  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  and 
nnable  to  speak  the  language,  his  position  at  times 
was  melancholy  indeed.  But  he  would  rather  die 
than  return  to  his  uncle,  and  his  xmde,  on  the  other 
hand — such  is  often  excited  human  nature — ^would 
rather  see  him  perish  than  bring  him  back  by  a  kind 
word!  And  this,  perhaps,  is  one  of  many  kindred 
4»ses.  The  harshness  of  firiends  and  relatives,  evem 
although  deserved,  should  rarely  be  exercised.  The 
&ct  of  error  only  renders  the  mind  more  irritable ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  the  misguided  and  the  guihy,  stung  to 
the  quick  by  some  sharp  and  cutting  remark,  often 
rush  into  the  world,  and  brave  all  its  vicissitudes,  re- 
verses, and  terrors,  rather  than  apologisse  and  ask  for 
fbrgiveness.  How  often  is  this  the  case  with  the 
young,  the  wild,  and  the  improvident  I  Mistaking 
themselves  and  their  own  powers,  they  venture  into 
the  great  whirlpool  of  human  society,  totally  uncon- 
scious of  the  shoals  and  the  quicksands,  the  tempta- 
tions and  the  trials.  And  when,  too,  they  &11,  as  they 
frequently  do,  never  to  rise  again,  how  keen  the  re- 
morse of  those  who  drove  them  away  by  thoughtless- 
ness, by  harshness,  by  severity  I  Their  dreams  by 
night,  and  their  thoughts  by  day,  are  haunted  by  the 
shadowy  ghosts  of  the  reckless  and  the  ruined.  They 
'^ould  give  worlds  to  recall  their  mistaken  policy,  and 
yet  they  looked  on  and  saw  the  victims  perish,  or 
closed  their  ears  to  the  voice  of  nature,  ooasoienee, 
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and  homanity.  *'  Deal  gentlj  with  the  erring,"  and 
especiallj  with  the  joung.  This  is  the  true,  the 
generous,  the  godlike  policy.  Why  should  we  mete 
out  to  others,  and  especially  to  flesh  of  our  own  flesh, 
a  measure  of  harshness  that  we  would  not  have  the 
great  Creator  deal  out  toward  us  ?  Why  should  we 
forget  our  own  errors  and  infirmities,  and  fancy  be- 
cause we  have  grown  wiser  and  better,  that  all  man- 
kind, the  young  and  the  unfortunate,  the  improvident 
and  misguided,  the  easy  and  the  credulous,  should  be 
able  to  exercise  a  like  spirit  of  philosophy  ?  There  is, 
moreover,  much  more  real  pleasure  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  kindly  than  in  the  indulgence  of  the  harsh.  The 
one  is  fbll  of  benevolence  and  good- will — ^the  other 
of  bitterness,  tyranny,  jealousy,  and  malice.  Of  course, 
it  is  difficult  at  times,  even  with  the  best  and  pures^ 
ao  to  school  and  control  the  passions,  the  preju- 
dices, and  the  lips,  as  to  avoid  a  harsh  rebuke  or  a 
bitter  remark.  But  these  seasons  should  be  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule,  a  rule  that,  if  closely  ad- 
hered to— of  never  uttering  a  harsh  word  when  a 
mild  one  would  answer  as  well — is  calculated  to  form 
a  perpetual  source  of  satis&ction  and  of  pleasure. 


to0  ^ast 


*'B«lte«  Uiy  boor  b«  lipe  I  oh,  fbdUdi  jootli, 
Tlum  wonldaH  b«  Afltntnt  ?'* 

riUtiiii  desire  to  accumulate  wealth  may,  to  a  oertaiQ 
JL  extent,  be  regarded  as  natural  as  well  as  honor- 
able. No  indiyidual  who  possesses  a  proper  spirit,  is 
anxious  to  remain  for  years  in  a  condition  of  depend- 
ence and  uncertainty.  A  competency  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  essentials  of  a  comfortable  state  of  human  ex- 
istence, especially  in  a  society  constituted  as  is  that  of 
the  present  day.  But  the  desire  to  get  rich  too  rapidly^ 
must  be  considered  as  an  error  and  an  evil,  especially 
with  the  young  and  inexperienced,  who  foolishly 
fiuicy  that  fortunes  can  be  made  in  a  year,  and  that 
there  is  some  short  road  to  prosperity  and  wealth. 
The  effect  is  to  induce  them  not  only  to  indulge  in 
visionary  enterprises  and  hazardous  speculations,  but 
to  tempt  them,  at  times,  into  the  commission  of  dis- 
honorable, nay,  even  of  criminal  acts.  They  are  de- 
termined to  get  money  ''honestly  if  they  can,"  but 
"  by  all  means  to  get  money."  Their  ideas  become  in- 
flated and  extravagant,  they  lack  the  great  essentials 
of  patience,  perseverance,  industry,  and  energy ;  and 
they  delude  themselves  with  a  belief  that  they  possess 
peculiar  faculties,  and  hence  are  "  bound"  to  secure  a 
fortune  by  some  rapid  and  irre^gular  mode.  Thus, 
they  are  constantly  on  ''the  look-out,"  and  at  the  same 
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time  are  comparatively  idle.  The  ordinary  puimdts 
of  life  and  industry  are  alluded  to  with  contempt,  and 
as  beneath  the  dignity  and  the  ability  of  persons  of 
their  remarkable  and  precocious  powers.  And  they 
live  on  from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year, 
visionary,  speculative,  theoretical,  and  often,  as  already 
observed,  tempted  into  crime.  Some  frightful  illus- 
trations have  been  afforded  within  a  few  years.  The 
arsons,  the  forgeries,  the  breaches  of  trust  and  the  de- 
&lcations  may,  many  of  them  at  least,  be  attributed  to 
the  desire  to  get  rich  quickly,  and  without  regard  to 
the  means.  It  is  a  fearfUl  error,  and  one  that,  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases,  will  sooner  or  later  plunge  its 
victims  into  difficulty,  danger,  and  disgrace.  The  old 
and  beaten  track — that  of  honesty  and  integrity — is 
the  only  reliable  one.  The  route  may  be  long,  and 
the  difficulties  may  be  numerous,  but  the  end  will 
always  be  honorable,  and  generally  sucoessfbl.  It  is 
true  that  large  fortunes  have  occasionally  been  realized 
in  a  short  time  by  some  bold  and  dashing  enterprise. 
But  the  cases  are  as  one  in  a  thousand.  And  while, 
moreover,  the  few  successful  are  pointed  out,  and 
made  the  objects  of  emulation  and  jealousy,  the  many 
unsuccessful  attract  little  or  no  attention,  and  oom- 
mand  less  sympathy  and  commiseration.  Such  is  the 
way  of  the  world.  Legitimate  enterprise  is  one  thing; 
but  wild  and  bubble-like  speculation  is  another,  and 
in  broad  contrast.  The  individual  who  is  gradually 
accumulating  a  pecuniary  independence  by  the  pur- 
suit of  a  regular  business,  and  who,  intoxicated  by 
success,  becomes  desirous  of  participating  in  this 
scheme  and  to  the  neglect  of  his  regular  occupation,  is 
iksoinated  by  a  feaxM  \«Qi^tation^  and  one  to  wbidi 
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hundredi  have  already  fieJlen  yictimfi.  It  is  not  in  tha 
nature  of  things  that  one  human  being,  however  active 
and  able^  ahould  be  capable  of  managing  many  call* 
ings.  Let  him  direct  all  his  energies  and  efforts  to. 
one,  and  the  chances  will  be  decidedly  in  his  fiivor. 
But  let  him  distract  his  attention  and  divide  his  ener* 
gieSy  and  the  reverse  will  almost  inevitably  be  the 
consequence.  Of  late  years,  an  extravagant  spirit  has 
been  abroad  everywhere  throughout  the  country. 
Beal  estate  has  nearly  doubled  in  price,  not  only  in 
the  hearts  of  our  leading  cities,  but  in  the  outskirts 
and  suburbs.  Farms  have  been  converted  into  build* 
ing  lots,  and  railroads  have  penetrated  into  wild  and 
barren  recesses.  The  effect  has  been  to  bewilder  and 
madden.  Some  of  the  landholders,  taking  advantage 
of  the  momentary  excitement,  realized  at  enormoua 
prices,  and  thus  made  themselves  comfortable  for  the 
rest  of  their  days.  Others,  however,  increased  their 
terms  as  the  fever  increased,  and  are  likely  to  repent 
their  greedy  and  grasping  disposition  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes.  But  the  effect  of  all  this,  and  especially  of  the 
marvelous  stories  that  have  been  told  of  the  rapid  for- 
tunes thus  realized,  has  been  to  deceive  and  delude 
the  young,  the  eager,  and  the  inexperienced.  "  Why," 
they  argue,  '^cannot  we  pursue  a  similar  course? 
Why  should  we  be  compelled  to  toil  from  day  to  day, 
and  with  so  remote  a  chance  of  independence  and 
fortune  ?  Oifiers  have  speculated  boldly  and  success* 
fully,  and  why  cannot  we  do  so  ?"  In  the  first  place, 
they  lack  the  judgment  and  experience;  in  the  second, 
the  steadiness  and  firmness ;  and  in  the  third,  most  of 
them  have  yet  to  accumulate  even  the  few  thousand 
dpllacB  which  are  essential  as  a  atartinff-point    Tha. 

29 
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cases  are  rare,  indeed,  in  which  success  is  achieved 
without  patience,  perseverance,  and  industry.  Those 
who  are  about  to  begin  life  should  understand  and 
appreciate  this  truth,  and  act  accordingly.  The  dream 
of  sudden  fortunes  without  labor  and  perseverance  is 
a  delusion.    It  will  mock,  deceive  tempt,  and  destroy. 


(!^gerEtion— Its  perils  sn^  its  ^tnaltie& 


A  h&bU  bAM  and  tUs. 


f» 


ONE  of  the  prevailing  evils  of  the  day,  is  a  dispo- 
sition  to  exaggerate.  It  prevails  in  some  degree: 
in  almost  every  circle.  No  event  can  take  plaoe, 
either  in  public  or  private  life,  that  is  not  misrepre- 
sented and  exaggerated,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  it 
is  sometimes  impossible  to  ascertain  the  real  trutju 
The  credulous  are  thus  often  imposed  upon,  while  the 
cautious  and  hesitating  rarely  believe  any  thing.  In 
the  social  world  this  spirit  and  disposition  exist  to  a 
frightful  extent.  Extravagant  phrases  are  employed 
in  describing  trifling  events,  and  the  ordinary  inci- 
dents of  every-day  life  are  magnified  into  something 
important  and  serious.  If  a  gentleman  call  twice 
upon  a  lady  in  the  same  week,  they  are  reported  by 
some  prying  lookerron  as  *'  engaged,"  and  this  story 
travels  from  lip  to  lip  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  contradict  it  fully  and  e£bctuaUy. 
The  oomequencea  ate  liot.  only  unpleasant,  but  often 
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painfhl.  And  so  in  cases  of  disaster.  If  a  fire  take 
place,  the  amount  of  damage  is  generally  trebled  by 
the  first  reports ;  and  if  a  failore  occur,  the  liabilities 
are  multiplied :  and  thus  the  community  are  excited 
and  deceived. 

The  seat  of  govemment  at  Washington  is  the  focus 
of  invention  and  exaggeration,  not  to  say  of  downright 
fidsehood.  The  most  improbable  stories  are  constantly 
put  into  circulation  from  that  fertile  manufactory.  The 
more  startling  the  better — at  least  so  the  authors  seem 
to  imagine.  They  create  a  sensation,  attract  attention, 
and  thus  the  end  is  answered.  The  competition,  too, 
is  so  keen  among  some  of  the  letter- writers,  that  when 
they  are  deficient  in  facts  they  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
upon  fancy.  The  public  has  been  deceived  so  often, 
that  more  than  ordinary  suspicion  now  attaches  to' 
Washington  rumors,  and  a  considerable  discount  is 
always  made  for  the  spirit  of  exaggeration. 

But  it  is  the  disposition  to  speak  grandiloquently 
upon  trifling  afiairs,  and  to  magnify  the  molelike 
events  of  human  life  into  momentous  and  mountainous 
matters,  that  we  desire  more  particularly  to  censure. 
The  evil  is  one  that  grows  firom  day  to  day,  and  thus' 
in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  the  habit  becomes  so 
fixed,  that  a  ''plain,  tlnvarnished  tale''  is  altogether 
out  of  the  question.  Nay,  all  character  for  veracity  is 
destroyed,  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  listener  to  decide 
how  much  of  truth  and  how  much  of  falsehood  is 
embodied  in  the  story  that  is  told  or  the  incident  that 
is  described.  Many  persons  become  addicted  to  this 
practice,  without  recognizing  or  appreciating  its  per- 
nioiotis  effect,, and  indeed  unconscious  that  they  indulge' 
in  a  habit  so  vile.    They  at  first  intend  merely  tuy 
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embellifh  loaie  ofdinarjr  alEnr,  and  dm  diej  Ukm 
«p  the  expenmesi  agun  and  again,  until  al  laailliej 
CMinoi  apeak  the  ample  trnth,  becansev  in  brieC  it  is 
loo  plain  and  nnadcmied  fbr  the  excited,  extraTagaat, 
and  exaggerated  spirit  to  whicli  Xbej  have  aoenstomed 
tbemsdres.  A  sad  mistake,  and  one,  we  repeat,  that 
IS  full  of  evil  oonseqnenoes. 

The  beauty  of  tradi  ctnnoi  be  oommeoded  too 
high] J,  while  its  inflnence  upon  character  and  happi- 
ness can  only  be  folly  appreciated  either  by  those  who 
have  watched  in  others  the  genouL  ef&cts  of  error  and 
exaggeration,  or  who  have  experienced  them  in  them- 
selves. Many  and  striking  illostrations  oonld  be 
given,  bat  there  is  scarcely  an  individual  who  cannot 
call  before  his  mental  vision  the  image  of  some  invet- 
erate exaggerater  or  falsifier— one  who  either  has  not 
a  due  appreciation  of  truth,  its  beauty  and  its  sublimity, 
or  who,  having  become  addicted  to  extravagance  of 
speech,  and  exaggeration  in  detail,  can  never  be  relied 
upon ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  listened  to  with 
doubt  and  distrust. 

There  are  two  classes  who  indulge  in  this  weakness 
or  vice.  One  may  be  regarded  as  thoughtless,  inno- 
cent, and  intending  no  harm,  and  the  other  as  jealous, 
deliberate,  and  malicious.  With  the  former  the  prac- 
tice may  be  regarded  as  a  weakness,  and  with  the 
latter  as  a  vice.  The  former  speak  idly,  rashly,  and 
extravagantly,  simply  with  the  object  of  hearing  them- 
selves talk,  and  creating  a  momentary  sensation,  while 
the  latter  delight  in  hunting  up  the  trifling  errors  and 
imperfections  of  their  friends  and  neighbors,  and  mag- 
nifying  them  into  serious,  if  not  unpardonable  olfenoos. 
But  the  habit  is  a  vile  one  in  every  point  of  view.    It 
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is  full  of  mischief,  if  not  of  gailt,  and  it  should  be 
ayoided  by  all  who  wish  well  to  themselves  and  to 
others.  Truth  is  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  of  moral 
character.  It  not  only  adorns  and  dignifies,  but  its 
lustre,  like  that  of  the  diamond,  attracts,  embellishes, 
and  beautifies. 


« ♦ » •  > 


Cbararfer.-CJt  ^P^nalfe  of  its  Jess. 

**  Good  name,  In  man  or  woman,  dear  mj  lord, 
U  tho  Immodlate  Jtwal  of  tholr  muU.** 

ATBIAL  took  place  some  time  since  in  a  neigh- 
boring city,  in  which  an  individual  was  charged 
with  a  serious  fraud.  The  testimony  against  him  was 
strong,  but  it  was  not  conclusive ;  and  the  fact  that  he 
had,  op  to  that  time,  borne  an  irreproachable  charao- 
TBR,  exercised  so  much  influence  upon  the  minds  of 
the  jury,  that  a  verdict  of  acquittal  was  rendered.  The 
decision,  as  it  seems  to  us,  was  right  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Unsullied  character,  in  such  a  case, 
should  exercise  due  influence.  It  should  protect 
against  unjust  suspicion,  and  constitute  a  palladium 
and  a  safeguard  in  the  hour  of  difficulty  and  danger. 
A  few  years  ago,  and  during  the  existence  of  a  mone- 
tary crisis,  a  citizen  of  New  York  waited  upon  one  of 
the  banks,  and  asked  assistance.  The  times  were ''  tight, -' 
in  the  language  of  the  day,  and  hence  hesitation  was 
manifested.  But  the  case  was  pressing,  and  in  reply 
to  some  remark,  the  applicant  said  that  he  "  had  been 
forty  years  engaged  in  business,  had  nevet  ^^  \m(s^ 
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charged  with  a  dishonorable  transaotion^  and  hid 
never  failed  to  make  his  obligations  good."  The  btnk 
officer  paused  a  moment  lenger,  acknowledged  the 
truth  of  what  had  been  said,  and  then  conceded  that 
^'  such  a  plea  was  irresistible."  The  loan  was  secured, 
business  affiiirs  brightened  soon  after,  and  all  went 
merry  as  a  marriage  bell.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  for- 
mer, character  was  depended  upon  as  a  last  resort, 
and  it  did  not  fiiil  in  the  hour  of  emergency.  Doubt- 
less there  are  many  readers  who  could  cite  similar 
instances :  and  hence,  as  a  general  rule,  the  priceless 
value  of  character. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  numerous  are  the  cases  in 
which  the  tricky,  the  mercenary,  the  plausible,  and 
the  unprincipled,  find  that  they  have  lived  but  to 
little  purpose;  that  the  guile  and  hypocrisy  which  they 
supposed  had  fully  concealed  their  principles  from 
the  world,  were  seen  through  as  a  hollow  mask,  and 
all  the  deformity  beneath  was  made  distinct  and  ap- 
parent I  How  often,  in  the  hour  of  adversity,  do  -the 
base  by  nature,  the  selfish  in  disposition,  and  the 
niggardly  in  spirit,  discover  that  they  are  without 
character,  and  that  falsehood  and  evil  will  not  serve 
their  purpose  in  the  hour  of  peril.  An  instanoe  of 
this  kind  recently  passed  under  our  observation**  An 
individual  who  had  accumulated  considerable  prop- 
erty by  trick  and  management,  who  was  regarded  as 
^^smart^^  in  business  afBiirs,  who  cared  but  little  for 
the  meanSf  so  that  the  end  was  accomplished,  and  who 
thus  was  distrusted  as  well  as  despised,  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  he  had  ventured  too  &r  in  the  field  of 
ispeculation,  and  that  unless  assisted,  he  must  be  des- 
troyed.    He  oaYLed  ^t«^  xt^tl  oxl<^  ^^::K^^\s^cfiNs»^^;^^v^^ 
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then  upon  another,  tried  one  expedient,  and  then 
another,  resorted  to  every  device  in  his  power,  but 
all  in  vain.  The  &ct  was,  he  had  impaired  his  char- 
acter, and  no  one  wonld  trust  him.  He  had  been 
guilty  of  dishonorable  practices,  had  violated  his 
word  repeatedly  before,  and  the  penalty  was  doubt, 
discredit,  and  in  the  end,  utter  bankruptcy.  He,  in 
fact,  had  overreached  himself.  EUs  little  schemes  oi' 
villainy  had  succeeded,  and  such  success  only  tempted 
him  on  from  step  to  step,  until  at  last  he  found  him- 
self beyond  his  depth,  and  then  deserted,  because  no 
one  could  or  would  rely  upon  him. 

We  have  somewhere  read  a  story  of  a  young  man, 
who  was  arrested  and  tried  for  murder,  and  against 
whom  the  circumstantial  evidence  was  very  strong, 
but  who  was  saved  at  last  by  the  testimony  of  his 
schoolmaster.  He  ''  had  been  a  good  boy,  every  way 
truthful,  trustworthy,  and  reliable;"  and  the  jury 
could  not  believe  that  one  whose  early  years  were  so 
bright  and  unsullied,  coxdd,  so  soon  after  attaining 
the  age  of  manhood,  sink  into  guilt  and  crime. 
''Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when 
lie  is  old  he  will  not  depart  firom  it,"  is  an  adage  full 
of  practical  wisdom.  The  importance  of  character  in 
every  relation  of  life  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  the 
hasty  and  the  inconsiderate.  Nothing  should  be 
guarded  with  more  care,  or  watched  with  more  un- 
sleeping vigilance.  The  young  cannot  become  too 
earnestly  impressed  with  these  truths.  Let  thom 
start  in  life  with  an  unsullied  name  and  an  irre- 
proachable character,  and  the  prospect  before  them 
wUl  be  fall  of  promise.  But  let  them  pursue  another 
course,  and  at  the  beginning  pollute  their  lips  with 
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fisdaehood,  and  darken  their  &ir  fieone  with  dkhoiuir, 
and  thej  will  thereafter  toil  on  with  difficulty;  for 
the  ghosts  of  their  early  misdoings  will  traok  them 
step  by  step,  and  whisper  bitter  and  mooking  memo- 
ries of  their  early  career.  In  the  hour  of  trial,  too, 
there  will  be  few  to  stand  by  them ;  for  he  who  reck- 
lessly and  wantonly  sports  with  his  own  oharacter, 
strikes  at  and  destroys  his  best  friend. 


IPtnilkities;  or,  ^11  ^e  Infirmitb. 


**  Ht  had  Ktnuif*  wftTt— WM  odd,  aad  •fanfolKr.'* 

AN  intelligent  friend  contends  that  all  men  have 
their  peculiaritiss,  and  are  more  or  less  mono- 
maniacs. He  admits  his  own  infirmities,  but  expresses 
a  hope  that  they  partake  of  the  amiable  and  the  mild 
rather  than  the  malignant  and  the  vicious,  and  he 
therefore  indulges  the  belief  that,  to  a  certain  extent, 
his  errors  are  of  a  harmless  character.  Nothing  hu- 
man, indeed,  is  perfect.  All  have  their  frailties  and 
their  short-comings,  and  it  yery  frequently  happens, 
that  the  very  blemishes  we  see  and  complain  of  in 
others,  are  those  by  which  we  ourselves  are  disfig* 
ured,  but  to  which  we  nevertheless  are  unconscious  or 
blind  to.  But  is  it  true  that  all  are  more  or  less  mono- 
maniacs— that  every  member  of  the  human  family  is 
deluded  and  deceived  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  some 
one  subject?    Tlie  ipQ«v\^ou  S&  f^Ax^mig  at  the  first 
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blnshy  and  yet  it  is  not  without  a  semblance  of  truth. 
We  cannot,  in  most  cases,  discoyer  the  fact  in  our- 
selves, although  there  are  many  who  know  and  admit 
that  they  have  tastes,  habits,  and  prejudices,  to  which 
they  are  in  some  sense  slaves;  which  control  and 
master  them  with  an  irresistible  power,  and  from  which 
they  endeavor  in  vain  to  escape.  At  certain  periods 
they  will  wrestle  and  battle  in  the  most  vigorous 
manner  against  their  evil  genius,  and  with  apparent 
success;  and  yet  the  effect  will  only  be  temporary. 
The  old  habit  will  come  back  at  some  unexpected  mo- 
ment, and  they  will  yield  to  it  unconsciously. 

But  with  others,  the  difficulty  of  discovering  the 
weakness  and  the  vice  is  indeed  great.  It  is  curious, 
but  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  the  faults  and  follies 
of  our  neighbors  are  the  ordinary  themes  of  comment 
and  criticism,  that  others  are  ridiculed  as  monomaniacs 
upon  this  subject  or  upon  that,  and  are  denounced 
accordingly,  while  we  cannot  or  will  not  see  a  simi- 
larity in  ourselves.  There  is  scarcely  an  individual 
who  cannot  single  out  froxa  amongst  his  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance, some  one  who  is  characterized  by  peculi- 
arities so  marked  and  strong  as  to  render  him  eccentric. 
If  the  error,  habit,  or  infirmity  be  of  an  evil  tendency, 
so  much  the  worse.  If  it  be  to  defame,  to  denounce^ 
to  abuse,  and  misrepresent,  it  is  indeed  censurable  and 
deplorable,  and  calculated  to  do  much  harm.  And 
that  there  are  such  persons  with  such  habits,  slanderers 
by  constitution,  calumniators  by  monomania,  is  beyond 
all  question. 

There  are  others,  again,  who  run  wild  upon  some 
peculiar  idea.  They  can  think  and  talk  of  nothing 
else.    Their  minds  and  their  hearts  seem  to  have  be- 
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•oome  absorbed  in  a  delusion,  a  dream,  or  a  prqndioe, 
and  in  this  they  indulge  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and 
without  reference  to  discretion,  common  sense,  or  of 
the  ordinary  rules  of  social  life.  They  are  enthusiasts, 
zealots,  nay,  worse — ^monomaniacs.  Every  thing — 
according  to  their  doctrine — should  yield  to  the  one 
great  purpose.  All  other  interests  or  considerations 
should  be  forgotten ;  and,  infatuated  for  the  time  by 
their  peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  they  can  think  of  nothing 
else,  and  frequently  sacrifice  themselyes  to  an  (gnis 
fatuus  of  the  brain. 

Even  among  the  most  illustrious  men  of  ancient 
and  modem  times,  peculiarities,  and  often  of  a  most 
ridiculous  kind,  have  been  noticed.  li^  therefore,  great 
intellectual  lights  have  been  thus  characterized,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  the  comparatively  feeble  in 
intellect  should  manifest  similar  infirmities.  There 
are,  indeed,  not  a  few  individuals  who  in  their  ordinary 
course  of  life  are  frank,  manly,  and  generous,  but  who 
nevertheless,  in  certain  cases,  are  narrow,  contracted, 
and  niggardly.  They  will  spend  thousands  in  par- 
ticular kinds  of  pomp  and  display,  and  yet  turn  the 
shivering  beggar  starving  from  the  door.  They  will 
invest  large  sums  in  public  enterprises,  and  manifert 
deep  interest  in  patriotic  movements,  and  yet  they  are 
insensible  to  the  appeals  of  real  benevolence.  They 
have,  by  some  false  mode  of  reasoning,  persuaded 
themselves  that  all  the  unfortunate  and  the  poor  are 
idle  and  dishonest,  and  they  act  upon  this  bitter  and 
heartless  policy.  This  is,  indeed,  a  deplorable  descrip- 
tion of  monomania,  for  it  not  only  deforms  the  char- 
acter of  the  victim,  but  it  misleads  his  judgment, 
hardens  his  heart,  and  renders  him  a  curse  instead  of 
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a  blessing  to  society.  We  are  acquainted  with  an  in- 
telligent and  estimable  citizen,  who  is  a  passionate 
collector  of  all  kinds  of  pamphlets,  old  and  new.  He 
must  have  accumulated  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands— more  than  he  could  read  during  a  long  life- 
time. He  is  now  in  the  "  sere  and  yellow  lea^"  and 
yet  the  passion  is,  if  possible,  more  active  than  ever. 
It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  harmless,  and  we  only  men- 
tion it  by  way  of  illustrating  the  general  topic. 

The  moral  of  our  philosophy  is,  that  while  we  are 
blind  to,  or  unconscious  of,  our  own  errors  in  this 
respect,  we  should  be  indulgent  to  those  of  others.  We 
should,  at  least,  consider  all  the  circumstances,  and 
not  denounce  harshly  or  hastily.  And  if,  moreover, 
we  are  exempt  from,  and  have  thus  escaped  any  seri- 
ous infirmity,  if  we  have  no  particular  vice  or  weak- 
ness, no  inveterate  habit  or  bitter  prejudice,  if,  in  brie^ 
we  know  ourselves,  and  are  capable  of  governing  our 
tastes,  appetites,  and  passions,  we  should  not  only  be 
grat^I  to  Providence,  but  endeavor  to  deal  gener- 
ously and  forbearingly  toward  those  who  are  less 
fortunate  in  their  moral,  mental,  and  social  temper, 
composition,  and  constitution.  Let  us  believe,  more- 
over, that  we  have  some  infirmity  of  the  kind,  which, 
although  not  seen  by  our  eyes,  is  visible  to  those  of 
others,  and  thus  ''do  unto  others  as  we  would  they 
should  do  unto  us.'' 


C^e  ^bertaskeb;  or,  Soil  anpir  Its  t^dnns. 

*' Wh7  ftU  this  toll  for  trloapbt  of  Mu  bow? 
What  thoviffh  wo  wado  in  woalth  or  wove  Im  fluio  7 
Barth*s  hiffhflot  itatloa  onda  ia  *  Hart  ha  liot  r 
And  '  4aat  to  doit*  oonolndoi  tha  aoblait  aoaf  .** 

IF,  on  looking  over  the  bills  of  mortality,  the  real 
canses  of  disease  and  death  oould  be  ascertained, 
how  many  yiotims  of  toil,  mental  or  physioa!,  would 
be  discovered  1  The  multitude  seem  to  regard  the 
human  machine,  so  to  speak,  as  calculated  for  per- 
petual motion,  and  as  above  and  beyond  the  weaor  and 
tear,  the  chances  and  changes  to  which  the  oontriv* 
ances  of  man  are  liable.  And  yet  not  a  day  goes  by 
in  which  this  absurd  theory  is  not  exploded,  in  «7hich 
some  one,  aye,  in  which  thousands  are  not  summoned 
to  their  last  account ;  thus  proving  that  the  conneetion 
between  the  body  and  the  soul  has  ceased,  that  the 
mortal  has  done  its  work,  and  that  the  life  of  man  is 
narrowed  within  a  span. 

But  a  few  months  have  elapsed  by  since  we  entered 
upon  a  new  year.  And  yet  how  very  brief  a  period 
it  appears  to  those  who  are  able  to  look  back  and  fix 
their  eyes  even  upon  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  I  The  intervening  space  seems  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  glance.  Nevertheless,  during  that 
period,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Adam  have  passed  firom  the  &ioie  of 
the  globe;  and  l\ierQ  oix^  Wt  &w,  comparatively  apeak 
(478) 
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uig,  who  commenced  with  the  new  century,  who  still 
linger  on  in  their  earthly  pilgrimage.  The  philoso- 
phy of  life,  so  frequently  glanced  at,  the  theme  of  so 
many  great  minds  and  keen  observers,  is  disregarded, 
misunderstood,  or  too  hastily  considered.  The  masses 
are  too  busy,  too  much  occupied  even  to  watch  over 
themselves.  They  rush  on  wildly,  recklessly,  im- 
providently,  and  often  hasten  their  approach  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  The  great  majority 
overtask  themselves,  mentally  as  well  as  physically. 
They  toil,  and  strain,  and  strive,  and  find  at  last  that 
the  vital  powers  are  exhausted,  that  the  mental 
stamina  is  gone,  that  the  constitution  is  broken,  and 
that  it  is  too  late  to  recuperate.  This  is  the  case  con- 
stantly and  with  myriads.  It  is  especially  so  in  great 
commercial  cities,  and  in  a  country  like  ours,  with  so 
many  hopes,  competitions,  anxieties,  and  aspirations. 
It  is  an  ordinary  spectacle  to  behold  individuals  who 
are  bowed  with  care  and  bent  with  age,  still  toiling  on 
as  anxiously  as  ever,  and  thus  exhausting,  instead  of 
hoarding  their  impaired  and  feeble  Acuities.  They 
cannot,  they  will  not  see  the  ordinary  limits  of  life, 
and  each  imagines  that  his  is  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule,  that  he  will  prove  particularly  fortunate, 
that  the  laws  of  life  and  death  may  not  be  applied  to 
him,  that  his  mind  and  his  body  are  superior  to  those 
of  ordinary  men,  and  hence  he  will  not  be  inflaenced 
by  the  same  liabilities.  And  thus  he  goes  on  from 
day  to  day,  indulging  in  this  delusion,  until  at  last 
either  the  physical  or  mental  machine  gives  way, 
and  he  sinks  never  to  rise  again.  But  the  lesson 
thus  inculcated,  and  the  example  so  constantly  pre- 
Muted,  only  arrest  the  attention  for  the  moment    Tfaei 
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multitnde  hurry  on,  eager,  anxioaa,  and  impatient^ 
forgetful  that  they  are  upon  the  same  path,  and  are 
liable  to  the  same  vicissitudes.  A  common-sense 
view  of  the  subject  would  induce  the  belief  that  at  a 
certain  period  of  life,  knowing  the  reverses  to  which 
all  are  liable,  more  than  ordinary  care  would  be  ex- 
ercised in  watching,  strengthening,  and  protecting  the 
physical  as  well  as  the  mental  man ;  that  all  unneces- 
sary exposures  would  be  avoided,  and  all  exhausting 
strains  would  be  carefully  guarded  against.  But  such 
is  not  the  case.  For  some  reason  or  other,  which  it 
is  difficult  to  understand,  the  powers  are  almost  con- 
stantly overtasked,  and  with  consequences  every  way 
deplorable.  Those  who  have  mingled  much  in  pub- 
lic life,  seem  never  disposed  to  retire.  And  so  with 
the  active  spirits  of  the  commercial  and  monetary 
world.  They  become  used  to  the  excitements  of  the 
day,  and  hence  unwilling,  even  when  health  and  com- 
fort require,  to  seek  a  proper  degree  of  repose.  They 
forget  that  the  mind  requires  quite  as  much  care  as 
the  body,  and  although  ethereal,  it  is  delicate,  and 
the  least  shock  or  irregularity  may  disturb  its  har- 
mony of  motion,  and  snap  its  elastic  springs.  Ever 
and  anon,  too,  they  are  admonished,  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  disease,  by  death,  or  by  change  of  for- 
tune ;  but  all  in  vain.  They  still  toil  on,  restless  and 
impatient,  eager  and  grasping.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
many  who  are  compelled,  by  the  force  of  necessity,  to 
labor  constantly  and  incessantly.  They  cannot  do 
otherwise,  even  if  so  disposed.  A  pause  to  them  is 
indeed  a  period  of  enjoyment  and  delight.  They 
seize  upon  it  eagerly,  and  feel  refreshed  and  strength- 
ened through  its  influence.    But   there  are  others 
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again  who  will  not  pause  when  they  ooald  and 
should,  who  task  their  powers  beyond  their  strength, 
and  who  thus,  if  we  may  so  speak,  tempt  the  myste- 
rious ways  ot  Proyidence.  They  do  not  appreciate 
the  blessing  of  health,  they  are  not  grateM  for  the 
advantages  of  fortune,  and  they  are  thus  unworthy 
recipients  of  the  bene&otions  of  th&  "Oiyer  of  all 
that  is  good."  How  many  are  there  at  this  moment 
who  have  passed  beyond  an  advanced  condition  of 
life,  and  have  accumulated  an  abundant  independence, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  go  daily  into  the  highways 
and  byways  of  a  thronged  metropolis,  become  excited 
with  this  speculation  or  that,  and  not  only  agitate 
themselves  unnecessarily,  but  risk  and  encounter  ex* 
posures  which  the  more  careful  and  the  more  thought^' 
ful,  and  even  the  younger,  scrupulously  avoid  I  They 
have  enough,  but  they  have  become  morbidly  anx- 
ious for  a  large  fortune,  and  in  grasping  at  the  golden 
bubble,  they  overtask  their  energies,  and  peril  even 
life  itself  Ever  and  anon  they  determine  to  pursue 
a  more  cautious  course,  and  to  withdraw  from  the 
anxieties  and  vexations  of  the  out-door  world.  But 
year  after  year  goes  by,  impairing  their  faculties, 
bowing  their  forms,  and  still  they  are  found  at  the 
money  mart,  at  the  stock  board,  or  in  some  other  ex- 
citing arena,  as  if  some  new  lease  of  being  had  been 
extended,  and  forgetful  that  they  compare  but  as  one 
of  a  thousand  of  those  who  started  together  in  the 
race  of  fortune.  The  others  have  all  been  called  away, 
and  their  turn  is  surely  at  hand.  Why  then  postpone 
the  hour  of  reflection,  the  season  of  thought,  and  the 
period  of  repose?  A  little  longer,  and  all  will  be 
over  with  them.    Why  not  devote  that  little  to  a  re< 
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view  of  the  past  and  a  oonfcemplatLoa  of  the  fatme? 
Why  seek  to  shorten  the  brief  period  that  remains, 
and  by  unnecessary  efforts,  orertask  their  powers, 
and  discover,  when  too  late,  that  they  are  indeed  old, 
feeble,  mortal,  and  tottering.  In  brie^  why  not,  while 
mind,  and  health,  and  vigor  remain,  indulge  in  acts 
of  justice,  generosity,  kindness,  and  good- will,  and 
thus  not  only  sweeten  and  soften  the  closing  hours 
of  this  life,  but  brighten  with  hope,  fidth,  and  ex- 
peotatioui  the  morning  of  that  which  is  to  come ! 


■^♦#» » 


of  Xife. 


•« 


Be  Jndfed  too  hanbly  and  wu  honeo  mOott.' 


IT  frequently  happens  that  individuals  discover,  after 
years  of  estrangement  and  unkindness,  that  thej 
have  imbibed  an  unfriendly  feeling  against  another, 
and  have  acted  it  out  in  various  ways,  and  all  because 
of  some  gross  misrepresentation  or  false  impression. 
In  such  cases  the  parties  immediately  concerned  are 
at  first  surprised  and  annoyed,  but  they  postpone  the 
work  of  explanation  from  time  to  time,  until  at  last 
they  are  reluctant  to  enter  upon  it ;  and  thus  the  bad 
feeling  deepens  and  rankles,  and  the  difficulty  becomes 
almost  irreconcilable.  The  evil-minded  and  the  foul- 
tongued  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  causes  of  all  this 
misapprehcDsion  and  ill-wilL  They  fisibrioate  and 
malign,  and  often  in  so  subtle  and  artful  a  manner, 
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ihat  their  calumnies  are  believed,  and  hence  produce 
distrust,  suspicion,  coldDCss,  and  all  their  sad  conse- 
quences. It  is  lamentable  for  such  results  to  take 
place  under  any  circumstances ;  but  when  old  friends 
are  thus  imbittered  and  separated,  when  confidence  is 
impaired  and  hearts  are  lacerated,  the  wickedness  of 
the  system  may  be  adequately  appreciated.  How 
often  are  the  gentle  ties  that  bind  families  together, 
thus  rudely  ruptured,  and  jealousy  and  envy  made  to 
take  the  places  of  disinterestedness  and  generosity  1 
When  once,  too,  a  separation  commences,  it  is  sure 
to  be  widened  by  the  intermeddling  and  the  malig- 
nant ;  for  then,  the  parties  not  being  in  communion 
together,  may  be  slandered  with  comparative  impu- 
nity. It  is,  moreover,  so  easy  to  misrepresent,  to  ex- 
aggerate, and  to  give  a  false  coloring  to  what  may  have 
been  meant  merely  in  jest,  or  uttered  in  a  moment  of 
pique,  that  the  evil-minded  who  delight  in  this  species 
of  scandal  and  malignity,  are  consatntly  afforded  op- 
portunities. Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  watc^ 
and  guard  upon  one's  conversation  at  all  times  and 
seasons;  and  hence  the  malicious  eaves-dropper  or 
curious  scandal-monger  is  readily  able  to  catch  a  word 
here  and  there,  aud  by  penrersion  and  misapplication, 
to  distort  it  into  an  offence  where  noth^  of  the  kind 
was  intended.  There  are  few  individu^who  have 
not  been  annoyed  for  years  by  some  unsa^^lained  and 
incomprehensible  estrangement,  some  coolness  on  the 
part  of  a  former  firiend  that  has  puzzled,  perplexed, 
and  annoyed.  The  error  in  all  such  cases  consists  in 
not  seeking  an  explanation  at  first,  and  thus  removing 
the  fiJse  impression  at  the  outset    It  is  an  error, 

however,  that  all  indulge  in,  more  or  less.    A  neowb 
80 
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of  fiilse  pride  interferes  with  the  disoharge  of  a  posK 
tive  duty,  and  thna  a  miBonderstanding,  that  might 
have  been  arranged  or  explained  within  a  few 
minutes,  is  permitted  to  increase  firom  day  to  day,  and 
from  year  to  year,  and  with  consequences  at  onbe 
painful  and  deplorable.  Little  enmities  are  engen* 
dered  which  deepen  to  serious  feuds,  and  the  difficulty 
is,  in  after  time,  to  ascertain  the  real  origin  of  the 
misunderstanding.  Only  a  short  time  since  we  heard 
a  most  estimable  citizen  express  chagrin  and  mortifi^ 
cation  that  an  acquaintance  had  passed  him  in  the 
street  without  speaking.  He  could  not  understaDd 
the  reason,  and  was  unwilling  to  attribute  it  to  acci- 
dent ;  but|  as  if  to  show  the  infirmity  of  poor  humao 
nature,  he  at  the  same  time  avowed  a  determination  to 
retaliate/  It  is  by  such  trifles  and  the  exercise  of  such 
a  spirit,  that  the  little  enmities  of  social  life  are 
created,  that  intimacies  are  disturbed,  friendships  are 
weakened,  and  society  is  imbittered.  Many  people 
will  stubbornly  refuse  to  make  an  explanation  or  an 
apology,  even  after  being  satisfied  tibat  they  have 
done  wrong.  They  thus  not  only  commit  an  injus- 
tice, but  they  adhere  to  and  persist  in  it  False  im- 
pressions are  of  constant  occurrence.  They  are  some- 
times made  by  a  look,  at  others  by  an  incident^  at 
others  by  a  misrepresentation ;  and  unless  explained 
and  corrected,  they  become  stronger  and  stronger, 
until  at  last  they  are  fixed  ineffiuseably  in  the  mind 
and  heart.  Nevertheless,  the  wisest,  the  most  care- 
ful, and  the  most  thoughtful  are  liable  to  be  deceived. 
No  one  should  adopt  an  opinion  hastily  or  rashly. 
No  one  should  turn  away  from  a  friend  without  being 
satisfied  of  the  justice  of  such  a  course.    No  one 
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should  take  for  granted  the  representations  of  another, 
especially  if  calculated  to  darken  the  character  of  an 
aoqoaintancey  or  to  give  a  repulsive  coloring  to  his 
reputation,  disposition,  and  general  conduct.  Who, 
indeed,  has  not  committed  serious  mistakes  through 
the  agency  of  false  impressions?  Who  has  not  for 
years  pictured  in  the  mind  some  particular  individual, 
and  found,  on  closer  acquaintance,  that  the  view  was 
at  once  mistaken,  erroneous,  ungenerous,  and  unjust? 
Who  has  not,  because  of  some  strange  prejudice,  held 
aloof^  and  absolutely  avoided  some  member  of  society, 
and  found  at  last  that  his  was  a  congenial  spirit,  and 
that  the  impression  that  had  been  made,  perhaps 
through  the  agency  of  some  trifling  incident  or  some 
heartless  calumny,  was  every  way  incorrect?  A  few 
years  since  two  gentlemen  of  this  city  happened  to  be 
opposed  to  each  other  politically,  and  in  the  course 
of  an  exciting  canvass,  each  ventured  to  denounce  the 
opihons  of  the  other  in  terms  of  much  warmth  and 
severity.  The  effect  was  to  annoy  and  enrage,  and 
thus,  when  they  passed  each  other  in  the  streets,  they 
either  *^  looked  daggers,"  or  avoided  the  slightest  re- 
cognition. Soon  after,  by  the  merest  accident,  they 
were  thrown  together  for  days,  and  compelled,  as  it 
were,  to  be  on  terms  of  ordinary  oiviUty.  The  result 
was  that  they  discovered  that  they  had  misunderstood 
and  mistaken  each  other;  and  while  they  frankly 
confessed  the  error,  the  effect  was  a  bond  of  friend- 
ship and  good-will  that  is  likely  to  exist  to  the  end 
of  their  days.  First  impressions  are  generally  re* 
gsrded  as  of  much  importance ;  but  when  based  upon 
misapprehension,  misrepresentation^  or  direct  fidse* 
Itood,  and  adopted  thoughtl^s^dy  and  hastily,  thef 
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aboold  be  considered  as  of  doubtfiil  YBlue^  and  be 
submitted  to  the  talismanio  influenoe  of  truth,  knowl* 
edge,  and  a  more  careful  examination.  The  indiYid- 
ual  who,  in  the  first  place,  mistakes  another,  and  thus 
adopts  a  &lse  view  of  his  character,  commits  not  only 
an  injustice  and  a  wrong ;  but  constantly  acting  upon 
the  error,  is  certain  as  well  to  mislead  his  own  mind 
as  to  misdirect  the  judgment  of  others.  BewarCi  theUi 
gentle  reader,  beware  of  falss  impressions  ! 


^t  Rattle  of  Wk 

**  Tk«  bo47  lutj  flTt  oat  Md  M  Om  Biad.** 

AGELEBBATED  writer  contends  that  ''seraiity 
of  mind,  together  vrith  mental  discipline  and 
self-correction,  are  absolutely  essential  for  length  of 
days."  This  is  no  doubt  true  in  the  general  sense. 
The  BATTLE  OF  LIFE  is  Constantly  going  on.  Some^ 
times  it  is  a  physical  struggle,  and  all  the  energies 
are  tasked,  with  the  object  of  securing  the  means  of 
livelihood  and  independence.  At  others  it  is  a  men- 
tal ;  and,  absorbed  by  one  idea,  we  become  so  exdted 
thereby,  and  devoted  thereto,  that  the  strength  of  the 
intellect  is  weakened,  and  its  springs  are  snapped  and 
broken  to  pieces.  The  wrestles  and  conflicts  which 
constantly  take  place  in  ''the  working-day  worlds" 
not  only  in  the  walks  of  labor  but  in  the  marts  of 
oommeioe,  task  the  Acuities  to  the  utmost.  Not  a 
dij  goes  by  in  wlcdfili  some  one«  exhausted  and 
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broken  down,  is  not  summoned  to  his  final  aooonnt. 
He  fights  on  manfully,  until  at  last  nature  gives  way, 
and  Death  becomes  the  victor.  In  the  circles  of  in- 
dustry, and  among  the  toiling  millions,  it  is  wisely 
ordered  that  there  is  comparatively  little  thought  for 
the  morrow.  The  present  alone  is  cared  for,  and  the 
future  does  not  annoy.  Thus  the  day-laborer  rises  to 
his  task  cheerfully  in  the  morning,  pursues  it  with  a 
light  heart  throughout  the  day,  and  is  happy  and  con- 
tented at  the  approach  of  nightML  Let  him  but  have 
enough  to  do,  and  physical  strength  to  do  it,  and  he 
is  satisfied.  But  it  often  happens  that  it  is  otherwise 
— that  he  has  neither  the  employment,  nor  the  ability 
to  discharge  his  ordinary  avocations.  And  then  the 
BATTLE  OF  LIFE  commences  in  earnest.  The  foture 
looms  in  the  distance,  anxiety  and  apprehension  be- 
come the  constant  guests  of  the  mind,  and  these  pic- 
ture a  thousand  vicissitudes  and  calamities,  which  un- 
nerve, stimulate,  intimidate  —  nay,  madden.  The 
responsibilities  of  a  family  are  then  fully  realized,  and 
the  cares  of  life  assume  a  sombre  and  a  painful  hue. 
The  ills  of  poverty  are  magnified  a  thousand  fold,  and 
the  languid  and  fainting  spirit  not  only  falters  and 
fiiils,  but  is  disposed  to  yield  to  the  gloomiest  fancies 
and  forebodings.  Often,  too,  the  result  is  fatal.  In- 
stead of  wrestling  in  a  more  resolute  spirit  than  ever, 
and  appealing  with  confidence  to  Divine  Providence, 
the  demons  of  despair  are  permitted  to  have  their  way, 
and  life  itself  is  given  up  with  scarce  a  struggle.  This 
is  by  no  moans  the  true  policy.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  the  false  as  weU  as  the  cowardly.  "  Hope  on— hope 
WerV^  should  be  the  motto  and  the  doctrine  under  all 
auch  cinnnnstanoes,  and  the  efibrt  should  be  to  stru^- 
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gle  through  the  worst,  in  the  expectation  of  better  and 
brighter  days.  Adversity  is  often  but  the  test  of  oar 
nattire.  It  tries  us  sorely,  but  if  we  persevere,  the 
triumph  is  almost  certain.  And  there  are  mental 
struggles,  which  often  exhaust  and  overwhelm,  even 
more  speedily  than  phvsical.  Not  a  few  of  the 
sons  of  men  permit  themselves  to  give  way  to  un- 
necessary  anxieties.  They  become  ambitious,  and  if 
they  cannot  gratify  all  their  desires,  they  grow  difl< 
contented  and  miserabla  They  may  be  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  thousand  blessings,  and  yet  they  lack 
some  one  thing,  and  for  this  they  will  sacrifice  content- 
ment, health,  comfort,  and  even  life  itsel£  They  be- 
come '^  seized  of  and  possessed"  of  some  ''  one  idea"— 
vain,  visionary,  and  absurd — and  yet  it  will  master,  con- 
trol, subdue,  and  finally  overwhelm  them.  There  are, 
indeed,  more  diseases  of  the  mind  than  the  hasty  ob- 
server is  disposed  to  imagine.  There  are  few,  in  fitct, 
who  are  not  more  or  less  affected  in  tlus  way.  Only 
a  year  or  two  ago,  a  gentleman  of  high  character  in 
this  city,  who  was  surrounded  with  almost  every  com- 
fort and  luxury,  became  impressed  with  a  notion  that 
he  had  been  maltreated  by  a  certain  Corporation.  He 
immediately  determined  to  wage  an  unceasing  war 
against  its  members,  and  in  so  doing  he  became  deqply 
excited,  so  much  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  absorbed  in 
the  investigation,  and  to  the  neglect  of  almost  every 
other  pursuit.  In  brief,  the  matter  soon  degenerated 
into  a  mental  malady ;  and  thus  he  not  only  annoyed 
himself  but  others,  and  in  the  end  materially  shortened 
his  days.  He  died  suddenly,  and,  as  many  of  his 
friends  believed,  a  victim  to  the  excitement  referred 
tol    But  caaea  <£  t\£ka  Ymdi  «x^  Vs^  no  means  rare. 
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The  BATTLE  OF  LIFE  is  a  fearful  one,  and  it  requires 
all  our  vigilance  even  to  wrestle  with  success 
against  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  to  which  all  are 
more  or  less  liable.  When  we  undertake  too  much, 
the  responsibility  is  great.  Many  an  individual,  lack- 
ing moral  courage,  has  been  prostrated  by  a  single 
blow  of  misfortune.  Others  have  experienced  reverse 
after  reverse,  have  struggled  on  again  and  again,  and 
have  finally  achieved  a  signal  success.  There  is 
scarcely  a  being,  even  of  middle  age,  whose  earthly 
career  has  not  been  more  or  less  checkered  by  storm 
and  sunshine,  by  adversity  and  prosperity.  The  true 
policy  is  to  exercise  as  much  prudence  as  possible, 
and  yet  to  he  prepared  for  a  reverse.  All  is  not  lost 
while  integrity  remains ;  and  although  it  is  too  much 
the  disposition  of  mankind  to  look  coldly  upon  the 
unsuccessful  and  the  unfortunate,  yet  there  are  many 
appreciating  spirits,  many  who  are  truly  generous  and 
benevolent,  and  who  may  be  depended  on  with  confi- 
dence in  the  hour  of  misfortune.  The  struggle  with 
the  world  is  often  disheartening,  and  requires  the  ex- 
ercise of  all  the  energies  of  our  nature — moral,  mental, 
and  physical.  But  to  be  true  to  ourselves,  we  must 
put  forward  those  energies  whenever  necessary,  and 
then,  with  a  confident  reliance  upon  Providence,  not 
only  anticipate,  but  deserve  a  better  and  brighter  future. 


**  ▲  kliidl]r  Air,  a  gv&Uemaaly  Imw, 
And  aU  ihm  forma  of  «waft  dtilltr.** 

IT  ifl  an  easy  thing  to  be  oivil ;  and  altbougb,  in  the 
language  of  the  old  proverb,  **  fine  words  butter  no 
parsnips,"  they  frequently,  nay,  almost  inyariably, 
have  a  kindly  effect,  and  influenoe  the  mind  as  well  #s 
the  heart  Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  person^  who 
go  through  the  world  as  if  determined  never  to  utter 
a  civil  phrase,  never  to  do  a  civil  turn.  They  lure 
naturally  rough,  harsh,  peevish,  and  dissatifified;  and 
even  when  appealed  to  in  matters  of  business,  they 
will  indulge  in  such  a  spirit  and  assume  such  an  air, 
as  to  make  the  intercourse  cold,  formal,  and  repulsive. 
A  sad  mistake  in  every  point  of  view.  All  of  ua  are 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  civility.  It-  softens  and 
sweetens  the  intercourse  between  man  and  man, — it 
breaks  down  barriers  and  impediments  that  would 
otherwise  exist, — it  appeals  to  the  higher  and  more  re- 
fined qualities  of  our  nature,  and  it  bespeaks  not 
only  intelligence  and  polish,  but  clearness  of  head  and 
goodness  of  heart.  A  man  of  the  world,  one  who  has 
traveled,  or  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  edu- 
cation, and  especially  a  gentleman,  is  rarely  uncivil. 
To  be  so,  is  to  be  rude,  discourteous,  and  insulting. 
Nothipg  indeed  is  more  agreeable,  nothing  more  fas- 
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oinating,  and  nothing  better  calculated  to  aeoure  an 
easy  path  in  life  or  society,  whether  in  the  social  or  the 
business  world,  than  unwavering  ciyUity.  It  touches 
many  a  heart,  it  impresses  maixy  a  mind,  it  removes 
many  an  obstacle,  and  while  it  is  calculated  to  gratify 
the  ^ousands  it  can  o£fend  no  one. 

The  man  of  finished  manners  and  elegant  taste,  of 
cultivated  mind  and  gentlemanly  instincts,  is  civil,  not 
only  to  the  millionaire,  the  banker,  and  the  merchant, 
but  to  the  mechanic  and  day-laborer,  and  even  the 
beggar  who  knocks  at  his  door.  He  respects  himself 
and  hence  he  respects  the  feelings  of  others.  He  looks 
for  kindness  and  good- will  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  he  manifissts  these  qualities  himself. 
He  may  have  his  errors  and  infirmities,  his  prejudices 
and  his  passions,  his  follies  and  his  excitements.  But, 
at  all  times  and  occasions,  his  language  and  his  man- 
ners are  civil ;  or  if  having  unwittingly  committed  an 
offisnce  against  propriety,  he  is  the  first  to  apologize, 
and  to  make  the  amende  honorable.  A  notable  illus- 
tration of  this  fact  occurred  a  short  time  since.  Two 
gentlemen,  intimate  friends,  who  had  engaged  in  an 
argument,  gradually  warmed  and  became  excited,  and 
in  the  heat  of  the  moment  both  forgot  the  lessons  and 
practices  of  propriety  by  which  their  conduct  was  gen- 
erally governed.  A  harsh  phrase  was  uttered  by  one, 
and  replied  to  with  equal  severity  by  the  other,  until, 
for  a  brief  time,  they  seemed  like  enemies  rather  than 
Mends,  and  were  about  to  proceed  to  blows.  But 
both  apparently  recovered  themselves  at  the  same  in- 
stant, immediately  took  back  every  thing  unkind  that 
had  been  uttered,  apologized  to  each  other  and  to  all 
who  were  present,  in  a  generous  and  gentlemanly 
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strain,  and  thus  all  was  well  again.  The  system  of 
ciyility  and  propriety  in  which  they  were  eduoated,  and 
to  which,  for  years,  they  had  been  accustomed,  was 
found  to  be  fiur  more  potent  than  any  temporary  ebul- 
lition of  passion,  and  thus  its  numifestation  at  a  criti- 
cal moment  was  every  way  commendable  and  gratify- 
ing. The  habit  of  incivility,  if  it  had  been  indulged 
and  become  fixed  with  either  of  the  individuals  alluded 
to,  would  no  doubt  have  led  to  the  most  unpleasant 
consequences.  It  is  bad  enough  to  meet  with  a  rough 
and  fretful  spirit  in  the  every -day  affiurs  of  life.  But 
to  have  such  a  direct  antagonist  in  an  argument,  and 
upon  an  exciting  subject,  is  every  way  painfuL  to  one 
whose  feelings  are  manly  and  generous,  and  whose 
temper  is  kindly  and  courteous.  A  few  days  since,  a 
western  merchant  Visited  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  stock  of  very  valuable  goods.  He  had 
traveled  a  long  distance,  had  suffered  considerably 
from  illness,  and  was  rather  rough  in  his  appearance, 
but  not  so  in  his  language  or  manner.  He  stepped 
into  one  of  our  leading  houses,  and  saw  one  a(  the 
principals,  to  whom  he  addressed  a  few  common-plaoe 
questions  connected  with  business  affiurs  generally. 
It  so  happened  that  the  other  was  engaged  with  an- 
other customer,  and  was,  to  all  appearances,  somewhat 
out  of  temper.  Certain  it  is,  that  his  replies  were 
abrupt,  indecorous,  and  uncivil ;  so  much  so,  that  the 
western  merchant,  who  knew  and  appreciated  his 
position,  felt  annoyed  and  wounded,  and  promptly 
withdrew.  He  immediately  crossed  over  the  street  to 
another  house  in  the  same  line,  and  before  he  left, 
made  purchases  to  the  extent  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars.      The  &ct  was  soon  discovered  by  the  un- 
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civil  dealer,  that  he  had  offended  one  of  the  most 
influential  customers  to  Philadelphia!  Bat  we  need 
not  multiply  illustrations.  They  will  be  found  daily 
and  hourly  in  almost  every  walk  of  life.  The  inexpe- 
rienced, the  inflated,  and  the  pampered  are  too  often 
among  the  unciviL  It  firequently  ocours  that  a  worth- 
less adventurer  is  elevated  by  some  extraordinary  turn 
of  fortune  into  a  post  of  profit  and  honor,  when,  intoxi- 
cated by  his  new  position,  he  forgets  all  his  antecedents, 
and  violates  all  the  proprieties  and  courtesies  of  life. 
He  thus  renders  himself  at  once  an  object  of  contempt 
and  derision,  and  although  he  may  play  the  despot 
and  the  boor  for  H  short  time,  he  is  certain,  sooner  or 
later,  to  be  toppled  firom  his  unsuited  elevation,  and 
to  sink,  if  possible,  lower  than  ever.  Civility  is  not 
only  one  of  the  virtues,  but  it  is  one  of  the  essentials 
of  social  and  refined  life.  It  cannot  be  cultivated 
too  sedulously.  We  should,  as  much  as  possible,  en- 
deavor to  engraft  its  spirit  upon  the  young,  and  thus 
render  it  a  feature  and  an  embeUishment  of  character. 
The  effect  cannot  but  be  salutary.  If  this  quality  be 
calculated  to  adorn  and  dignify  age,  what  a  grace  and 
a  polish  will  it  impart  to  the  ingenuousness  of  youth. 
It  at  once  softens  and  refines,  devatea  and  beautifies. 
Often,  too,  it  opens  the  road  to  prosperity,  and  leads 
the  way  to  conquest  and  power.  With  the  sterner  sex 
it  has  a  magic  and  a  charm,  and  with  the  gentler  it  is 
almost  irresistible. 


''Siic^  is 
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rr  the  ooorae  of  a  oonYeraation  held  a  few  days 
sinoe,  an  old  and  ezperienoed  merohaDt  alluded  in 
highly  oomplimentary  terms  to  a  young  friend,  and 
in  condosion  remarked — "He  pooioBDoa  many  noble 
qualities,  but  unfortunately  he  will  not  stick  to  any 
thing.  In  other  words,  he  is  fickle,  changeable^  and 
unsteady.  He  has  no  fixed  purpose  in  life.  He  is  in 
pursuit  of  one  object  to-day  and  another  to-morrow.^ 
And  this  is  the  case  with  hundreds.  They  possess 
talent,  genius,  tact,  readiness,  wit,  but  they  lack  the 
great  essentials  of  steadiness,  determination,  and  per- 
scYerance.  One  year  they  try  one  pursuit,  and  another 
another.  At  one  time  they  are  enthusiasts  in  xelataon 
to  some  particular  profession  or  avocation ;  and  then, 
lot  as  sudden  as  thought,  they  change  and  devote  all 
their  energies  to  something  else.  Can  it  be  wondered 
at,  that  such  fickle  and  uncertain  persons  are  un- 
successful? Much  of  the  art  of  success  consists  in 
steadiness  and  perseverance.  There  are  many  mm 
with  fine  talents,  who  could  have  attained  eminence 
in  almost  any  pursuit  had  they  followed  it  cloeely, 
constantly,  and  earnestly.  But  having  attempted  a 
dozen  undertakings,  and  thus  divided  their  time  and 
attention,  fiiilure  was  inevitable.  A  regular  emplojr* 
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ment  and  steadiness  of  purpose  are  especiaiij  essential 
to  the  young,  nay,  to  all  who  mingle  with  mankind. 
The  men  of  fortune  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  who 
became  so  through  inheritance,  or  by  patience,  perse- 
veranoe,  and  an  unwavering  determination  to  over- 
come the  ordinary  difficulties  of  life.  And  hence  the 
necessity  of  a  regular  trade  or  avocation.  It,  in  the 
first  place,  induces  habits  of  industry;  and  in  the 
second,  schools  the  mind  and  the  energies;  and  in 
most  oases  directs  them  in  a  proper  channel.  On 
looking  over  the  annals  of  our  public  institutions,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  go 
astray,  are  young  men  who  never  had  any  regular 
trade  or  occupation,  and  who,  therefore,  were  without 
a  direct  means  of  livelihood  and  independence.  Thu% 
on  reference  to  the  first  Beport  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Maine  State  Beform  School,  we  perceive  that  of  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  received  during  the  year, 
ninety-seven  were  idle  or  had  no  steady  employment. 
The  feet  is  pregnant  with  admonition.  It  illustrates 
the  whole  subject  in  the  most  striking  manner.  The 
individual,  moreover,  who  does  not  acquire  habits  of 
industry,  patience,  and  perseverance  in  early  life,  will 
seldom  attain  them  thereafter.  The  epitaph  of  many 
a  ruined  young  man,  might  with  propriety  bo—"  Alas  t 
he  would  not  stick  to  any  thing." 

Who,  indeed,  constitute  the  genteel  vagabonds- 
nay,  the  great  nugority  of  the  criminals  of  the  day? 
Individuals  who  eommenoBd  wrong,  who  had  bad  ex- 
amples before  them;  who  were  led  to  believe  that  to 
be  genteel  was  to  be  dissolute;  and  who  thus  went  on, 
step  by  step,  until  they  found  that  character  irw 
lost  with  their  means,  and  that  they  iirere  ooa- 
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pelled  by  neoessitj  to  resort  to  some  d&ngorons  expe- 
dient. It  iSf  indeed,  difficult  to  resist  the  j&soinationt 
of  vice  in  a  great  city  like  this.  The  moral  effort  re- 
quired is  extraordinary.  Hence  the  danger  of  idlenessi 
and  the  necessity  of  occupation.  Hence  the  policy, 
the  wisdom,  nay,  the  absolute  necessity  of  steadiness 
of  purpose  and  regularity  of  employment.  All  who 
desire  success,  should  ^^  stick  to  something."  They 
should  have  some  object  in  life.  If  we  cannot  get  a 
business  to  suit  us  exactly,  we  should  decide  XLpon  the 
next  best  Almost  any  occupation  is  better  than  none ; 
and  when  we  have  once  determined  upon  a  course^ 
let  us  pursue  it,  not  only  with  activity,  but  with  en* 
ergy  and  determination.  The  adage  is  old  and  fiunil- 
iar,  that  ''a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,"  but  it  is 
pithy  and  to  the  purpose  in  this  connection.  The  in« 
constant,  the  uncertain,  the  fickle,  and  the  unsteadj 
are  seldom  true,  either  to  themselves  or  to  others. 
They  trifle  with  destiny,  and  destroy  their  own  pros- 
pects. No  one  who  knows  them  will  enter  into  an 
important  compact  with  them,  because  of  the  fear  of 
change,  and  the  dangers  connected  therewith.  The 
illustrations  may  be  seen  in  every  department  of 
life  and  society.  They  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence. 
Hundreds  are  at  this  moment  wasting  the  most  pre- 
cious hours  of  their  lives  in  idle  speculations,  vague 
pursuits  and  uncertaia  employments,  simply  because 
they  have  no  determination,  no  object,  no  energy  or 
perseverance.  There  are  others  again,  and  not  a  few, 
who  prefer  doing  nothing,  not  only  for  dajrs,  but  for 
weeks,  months,  and  years,  rather  than  venture  upon  a 
path  that  does  not  seem  exactly  congenial  to  their 
taste.    The  result  is,  that  by  ibis  system  they  ^nfit 


tneoiflelyes  for  all  emplojrmflDt.  Thej  beoome  inert 
and  iiidQiexit,  lose  every  thing  like  enterprise  and  amU-^ 
tion,  and  nnoonsoionsly  descend^  step  by  step,  in  the 
social  ranks  of  li£9,  until  at  last  they  find  themselves 
contemned,  despised,  and  even  lost  to  all  sense  of  self* 
respect .  We  repeat— occupation,  steady  and  regular, 
a  trade,  profession,  or  avocation,  an  object  in  life^  to* 
gether  with  patience,  perseverance,  energy  and  deter* 
mination, — ^are  not  only  absolutely  essential  to  success, 
but  rarely  &il  to  secure  it.  In  brie^  there  must  be 
some  purpose,  some  system,  some  determination. 
Otherwise  the  highest  talents,  the  richest  fancy,  and 
the  most  dazzling  intellect,  will  prove  comparatively 
useless.  In  the  language  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson 
— '*  Negligence  and  irregularity  long  continued,  will 
render  knowledge  useless,  wit  ridiculous,  and  geninsi 
contemptible." 


Unequal  Pamagts* 


*<  B/ UaiMH^  lb«  wolf  Mid  lb«  selm  bteoBM  dodtoM dM  qmlil  tad  t)M  kfln»; 
Tb«  kit«  feadeth  with  the  ttarllng,  nader  the  law  (^kiadiiaM: 
Tliat  Uw  >h»U  tame  the  leNeet,  bring  down  the  battlemeiito  of  prlde^ 
Cheriah  the  wmkf  eontrol  the  etroiig,  and  win  the  fMurfiil  aplfit 
Be  obeyed  when  thon  oominandeet ;  bnt  oommand  not  often : 
Lei  thjT  earriage  be  the  gentleneiMi  of  loTO^  mot  the  aten  front  of  tjianaj.** 

A  BOSTON  journalist,  in  noticing  the  many  com- 
plaints that  are  uttered  in  relation  to  what  are 
called  "  unequal  marriages,"  says  that  *'  circumstances" 
frequently  **  alter  cases,"  and  make  such  marriages  de-^ 
cidedly  right    This  is  doubtless  tru&    And  yet  »> 
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great  disparity  of  age  is  by  no  means  calculated  to 
assist  connubial  felicity,  or  to  render  home  that  haTea 
of  peace  and  asylum  £)rom  the  inquietudes  of  the  world, 
which  the  ministering  spirits  at  its  saored  altars  should 
endeavor  to  make  it.  Nevertheless,  we  can  well 
imagine  cases  of  matrimonial  harmony  where  the 
wife  is  several  years  older  than  the  husband ;  while 
within  our  own  immediate  circle  of  acquaintance,  we 
could  point  out  dozens  of  happy  illustrations,  in  which 
the  disparity  is  far  greater  on  the  other  side,  the  gen- 
tleman  being  the  senior  by  ten — sometimes  fifteen 
years,  and  even  more.  The  Boston  journalist  is  right 
"  Circumstances  alter  cases."  The  health,  the  disposi- 
tion, the  temper,  are  matters  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Some  one  has  said  that  ^'age  is  not  determined  by 
years — that  there  are  old  maids  of  eighteen,  and  young 
maids  of  forty  and  fifty ;  that  there  are  many  men  of 
sixty  as  young  as  others  of  thirty.  That  spirii  is 
youth,  and  the  want  of  it  is  age."  This  view  is,  per- 
haps, rather  extravagant ;  but  it  nevertheless  conv^ 
the  true  idea.  We  have  known  men  who  were  old— 
prematurely  old — that  is  to  say,  broken  down  in  spiriti 
dissatisfied  with  the  world,  morose  in  disposition, 
discontented,  unhappy  and  uncompanionable  at  the 
age  of  forty ;  while  we  have  known  others,  again,  who 
were  full  of  vivacity,  cheerfulness  and  good-nature  at 
as  advanced  an  age  as  sixty.  These,  then,  are  some 
of  the  fiicts  and  circumstances  that  deserve  considera- 
tion when  we  speak  of  unequal  marriages,  and  allude 
more  particularly  to  a  difference  of  ages.  But  for  a 
young  girl  in  the  blush  of  beauty,  gay  of  hearty  ani- 
mated in  disposition  and  fond  of  society,  to  marry  one 
double  her  age,  and  one,  too,  repulsive  by  habit^  panmi, 
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or  manner^  peevish  and  fretftil,  is  indeed  monstrous. 
Such  violations  of  the  law  of  nature  too  often  spring 
from  mercenary  objects  on  the  one  side,  delusion  and 
dotage  on  the  other,  and  seldom  result  in  good.  Both 
parties  are  compelled  to  live  in  a  condition  of  constant 
fidsehood ;  to  practice  deceit  from  day  to  day ;  or  if  not, 
to  drag  on  in  a  life  of  discord  and  strife  suited  to  em- 
bitter every  hour  of  existence.  Such  marriages  are 
sinAil  in  the  eye  of  Heaven. 

In  many  oases,  too — and  here  a  terrible  responsibility 
devolves  upon  parents — ^young  and  inexperienced 
girls,  who  know  little  of  the  world,  and  less  perhaps 
of  the  depth  and  strength  of  their  own  aiEfections,  are 
persuaded  into  marriages  as  mere  matters  of  conve- 
nience, pride,  or  ambition — because  the  match  is  a 
good  one — in  brief,  because  the  suitor,  although 
greatly  the  senior,  is  rich.  Alas!  how  frightful  the 
reality  when,  the  delusion  passed  away,  the  wretched 
woman  finds  herself  bound  for  life  to  a  being  she  can- 
not, she  never  did  love.  When,  too,  as  her  character 
developes,  and  nature  speaks  through  her  affections, 
how  appalling  the  consciousness  that  the  refined,  puri- 
fying, and  elevating  emotions  of  mutual  regard  cannot 
be  enjoyed  by  herl  What  can  compensate  for  so 
deplorable  a  mistake?  How  can  money  weigh  for  a 
moment  in  the  balance  with  emotion  ?  How  wearily 
must  time  pass  on  1  And  the  future — it  must  seem 
only  the  more  gloomy,  because  within  its  depths  are 
seen  the  wrecks  of  hope,  of  youth,  and  of  affection. 
But  even  in  such  cases,  if  the  husband  be  true  to  him- 
self and  to  duty — if  he  be  patient,  feithful,  and  devoted 
-*-if  he  understand  human  ^  nature  and  the  gentle  sus- 

c^tibilities  •  of  woman's  heart,  he  may  accomplish 
81 
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mach.  If  he  cannot  secure  her  lore,  he  maj  at  least 
win  her  esteem  and  respect,  and  soften  and  brighten 
the  path  before  her.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  the  gentle 
nature  of  the  milder  sex  cannot  be  subdued  and  mel- 
lowed by  kindness,  attention,  and  assiduity.  A  watch- 
fulness as  to  the  wants  and  tastes,  and  a  prompt  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  the  fisdr  one,  will  in  most 
cases  accomplish  much.  There  are  few  natures,  in- 
deed, able  to  resist  steady  kindness,  unremitting  atten- 
tion, persevering  manifestations  of  regard.  Thus, 
then,  when  two  find  themselves  wedded  for  better  or 
worse,  whose  ages  differ  widely — when  they  realize 
the  painfdl  truth  that  their  tastes  are  not  congenial— 
that  they  took  the  serious  step  under  a  Saiae  impression, 
were  misled  or  deluded — the  husband,  if  the  senior,  as 
is  generally  the  case,  may  still  greatly  repair  the  error 
by  a  determination  to  win,  even  after  marriage,  what 
he  supposed  he  had  conquered  before.  The  heart 
must  be  hard  indeed,  that  will  not  yield  to  the  un- 
tiring tenderness  and  attentions  of  another,  especially 
when  the  agency  of  these  qualities  is  assisted  by  the 
requirements  of  duty. 

Of  the  thousands  of  marriages  which  take  place 
from  year  to  year,  there  are  doubtless  a  large  number 
which  have  their  origin  in  other  feelings  and  objects 
than  those  connected  with  reciprocity  of  tastes  and 
affection.  In  some  cases  the  courtship  is  too  brief; 
in  others  the  game  of  deceit  is  played  so  successfully 
on  both  sides,  that  the  real  characters  of  the  parties 
are  only  discovered  after  the  knot  is  tied.  In  others 
again,  the  gentle  and  yielding  lover  is  soon  converted 
into  a  harsh  and  tyrant  husband — or  the  angel  maid 
into  a  violent,  termagant  wife.    But  these  are  errors 
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and  diaappointments  which  may  be  measurably  cor 
rected,  if  the  parties  will  only  take  themselves  to  task 
calmly  and  quietly,  determined  to  bear  and  forbear, 
and  resolved  to  realize;  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  mar- 
ried state,  the  beings  they  personated  with  success 
during  their  days  of  courtship.  Even  the  in- 
equalities of  age  will  be  forgotten,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  before  kindness,  cheerfolness,  and  attention ;  for 
as  already  argued,  there  are  few  hearts  that  wiU  not 
yield  to  devotion,  to  tenderness,  good-nature  and  un- 
wavering affection.  At  least  the  policy  is  worth  the 
trial;  and  therefore  we  commend  it  heartily  to  all  who 
have  married  in  haste,  or  who  have  fiuled  to  realize  in 
the  sober  second  thought  of  wedded  life,  the  sunny 
dream  of  their  halcyon  days  of  courtship. 

"  It  U  not  rnueh  the  world  ean  gire. 

With  aU  its  tiibtle  art, 
And  gold  or  fema  are  not  the  things 

To  eatiirfjr  the  heart; 
Bnt,  oh,  if  thoee  who  eloster  round 

The  altar  and  the  hearth 
HaTe  gentle  words  and  loying  ■miles» 

How  baantifta  is  earth." 


%  Ptlt  €miiitx^s&m 


II 


Consideration  like  an  angd  came.*' 


THEBE  are  few  persons,  who  have  had  any  expe- 
rience in  life,  who  cannot,  on  reviewing  the  past, 
point  to  occasions  when  a  little  considiratiok 
would  have  saved  them  much  anxiety.  The  difficulty^ 
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however,  is  to  keep  cool,  to  aroid  mental  exoitement, 
and  to  exercise  a  generous  spirit  toward  the  infirmities 
of  others.  All  have  errors  and  frailties  to  some  eictent, 
and  all  are  affected  more  or  less  by  education,  bj 
habit,  by  health,  or  by  circumstances.  I^  therefore, 
we  make  up  a  hasty  judgment  without  reflection  or 
consideration — if  we  speak  first  and  then  think  after- 
ward,  the  chances  are  fifty  to  one,  that  we  will  com- 
mit serious  mistakes,  and  inflict  unneccessary  pain. 
There  is  scarcely  a  condition  of  life,  a  profession  or  an 
occupation,  in  which  a  little  consideration  m^y  not  bo 
exhibited  with  advantage.  And  this  language  will 
apply  not  only  at  home,  in  the  domestic  circle,  bat 
abrcMd  and  in  the  out-door  world, — ^not  only  with 
parents,  guardians,  and  teachers,  but  with  employers, 
and  all  in  authority. 

Man  is  too  apt  to  play  the  tyrant,  when  elevated^  to 
a  position  of  power.  He  is  too  disposed  to  forget  his 
antecedents,  to  lose  sight  of  his  own  early  career  and 
struggles,  and  to  view  with  a  harsh  and  unjust  judg- 
ment  all  who  either  &om  inability  or  any  other  causey 
do  not  immediately  respond  to  his  opinions  and  carry 
out  his  wishes.  He  has  no  consideration  for  the  er- 
rors and  infirmities  of  human  nature;  but  hasty,  im* 
petuous,  and  despotic,  he  is  often  rash,  ungenerous  and 
cruel.  There  is  a  class  of  individuals  who  lack  con- 
sideration in  an  eminent  degree.  We  allude  to  the 
bores,  the  idlers,  and  the  hangers-on,  who  either  un- 
willing to  labor  themselves,  or  unable  to  obtain  em- 
ployment, have  no  thought  for  the  condition  of  others^' 
but  intrude  upon  them  at  all  times  and  seasons,  vol- 
unteer their  opinions  unasked,  introduce  improper 
subjects  of  conversation,  and  absolutely  attempt  to 
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dictate  in  matters  of  business.  They  haye  no  thoaghti 
no  reflection,  and  hence  no  consideration.  They  thus 
not  only  lack  common  sense,  but  ordinary  propriety. 
At  moments  that  are  critical  and  important  to  others, 
they  will  offer  some  light  remark,  or  indulge  in  some 
silly  speculation,  forgetful  of  courtesy  and  dignity, 
and  in  violation  of  good  breeding. 

How  many  homes  have  been  made  miserable  for 
the  want  of  a  little  consideration?  How  many  hus- 
bands and  wives,  who  might  have  been  contented  and 
happy,  have  been  estranged  and  made  wretched? 
How  many  fathers  have  destroyed  the  confidence,  and 
lost  the  affections  of  their  children?  Nay,  scarcely  a 
day  goes  by  in  which  a  want  of  consideration  is  not  seen. 
The  would-be  gentleman,  who  fancies  that  the  acme 
of  human  felicity  is  to  drive  a  &st  horse,  seldom  thinks 
of  the  condition  of  the  poor  beast.  So,  too,  in  the 
humbler  ranks,  with  the  drayman  and  the  cabman. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  exceptions,  but  in  the  great  mul- 
titude of  cases,  the  exertion  and  suffering  of  the  ani- 
mal are  not  for  a  moment  taken  into  consideration, 
especially  if  some  mercenary  object  can  be  accom- 
plished. The  employer,  too,  who  overtasks  his  work- 
men, or  the  lady-housekeeper  who  exacts  too  much 
from  her  domestic,  the  schoolmaster  who  asks  impos- 
sibilities firom  his  pupil — aU  lose  sight  of  the  great 
virtue  of  consideration.  Our  general  idea  is,  that  in 
seeking  the  accomplishment  of  some  selfish  object,  we 
should  not  forget  or  disregard  the  condition,  the  ca- 
pacity, and  the  circumstances  of  others.  We  should 
appreciate  their  opportunities  and  antecedents,  and  at 
once  exercise  a  liberal  and  forbearing  judgment. 
All  are  not  endowed  with  like  fiusulties,  and  all  have 
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not  enjoyed  the  same  advantages.  What,  therefore, 
may  be  easy  to  one,  may  be  diffioult  to  another.  There 
are  few,  moreover,  who  have  not  peculiar  foibles,  in- 
firmities, and  prejudices.  These  have  grown  day  by 
day,  until  they  have  become  features  of  character, 
identified  as  it  were,  and  intermingled  with  the  moral, 
social,  intellectual,  and  physical  nature.  Surely  then 
some  allowance  should  be  made — some  consideration 
should  be  exercised.  We  should  at  least  deal  gently 
with  these  defects  and  errors,  and  manifest  a  little 
thought  and  feeling.  There  are  few  who  do  not  re- 
quire a  like  forbearance  and  magnanimity  in  relation 
to  themselves.  We  repeat — ^nothing  human  is  perfect; 
and  we  are  wonderfolly  apt  to  magnify  the  vanities, 
the  excesses,  the  errors  and  the  vices  of  our  neighbors 
and  our  friends,  while  we,  at  the  same  time,  are  blind 
to  our  own  infirmities.  Nay,  we  fancy  that  while  all 
is  distinct  and  palpable  in  others,  our  own  little  vices 
are  wholly  concealed.  A  sad  mistake,  and  one  that  is 
apt  not  only  to  mislead,  but  to  involve  us  in  diffi- 
culties. The  better,  the  wiser,  the  more  magnanimoas 
policy,  is  to  recognize  the  truth  that  we  are  defective 
ourselves,  that  we  have  weaknesses  and  firailties— 
that  human  nature,  even  in  its  highest  condition,  is  fUQ 
of  selfishness,  and  that  hence  it  is  but  fidr  and  right 
to  exercise  A  little  consideration  with  regard  to 
the  short-comings  of  others. 


^\t  H^mAsi  of  Cmt^. 

"  Truth,  vrn  lomlj  liiiee  th«  world  began, 
Th«  fM  <^  tyranto— «ad  the  Mend  of  man ; 
Or  high  or  low,  or  rich  or  poor,  we  call. 
The  good  of  eodk  rests  in  the  good  of  all." 

WE  fear  that  a  large  portion  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion do  not  attach  sufficient  importance  to 
TRUTH  and  its  influence  upon  character.  They  indulge 
in  all  sorts  of  extravagant  misrepresentations;  and 
when  these  are  discovered,  they  endeavor  to  laugh 
them  off  as  mere  matters  of  jest  in  other  words,  they 
mistake  fedsehood  for  wit;  and  thus  not  only  injure 
others,  but  mislead  themselves.  The  infirmity  is  one 
that  has  been  alluded  to  again  and  again,  but  it  can- 
not be  denounced  too  earnestly  or  too  frequently. 
Truth  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  purest  of  the  moral 
jewels  of  our  nature.  It  not  only  illustrates,  but  it 
adorns  and  dignifies.  It  is  indeed  invaluable  in  almost 
every  aspect  in  which  it  may  be  considered.  The  true 
man,  one  whose  word  may  always  be  relied  upon,  is 
deservedly  esteemed  and  respected  by  all  who  know 
him,  and  the  weight  of  his  opinion  cannot  but  exercise 
a  high  moral  influence  in  every  intelligent  circle.  It 
has  been  well  and  wisely  contended,  that  "  truth  lies 
at  the  very  foundation  of  the  really  virtuous  character.'' 
It  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch.  It  inspires  confidence; 
and  in  its  absence,  every  other  element  of  purity  is  de- 
prived of  a  portion  of  its  beauty  and  its  strength.    No 
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truly  great  or  good  man  eyer  lived,  in  whom  tills  trait 
was  not  prominent. 

Trutli  is  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  young  man's 
crown.  He  that  is  unwilling  to  prevaricate,  to  mis- 
represent, to  garble,  to  pervert — he  that  scorns  to  de- 
ceive, and  with  a  modest  frankness  and  a  manly 
firmness  always  speaks  the  simple  truth,  commends 
himself  at  once  to  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
truly  wise  and  virtuous.  An  individual  may  be  a 
perfect  novice  in  business,  may  not  possess  brilliant 
talents,  may  be  awkward  in  person  and  unpolished  in 
manners,  but  let  it  be  known  that  he  is  a  truthful 
man,  that  there  is  no  deception,  no  Msehood  about 
him,  that  he  comes  directly  to  the  mark  in  all  he  says, 
and  that  his  word  is  never  to  be  doubted,  and  he  will 
have  a  sure  passport  to  the  confidence  of  the  commu- 
nity. And  he  who  can  command  confidence,  can  also 
command  success.  On  the  other  hand,  let  an  individ- 
ual be  attractive  in  person,  accomplished  in  manners, 
marked  by  energy,  enterprise,  talent,  and  tact ;  but  let 
him,  at  the  same  time,  be  addicted  to  falsehood,  and 
the  effect  will  be  to  create  distrust,  excite  suspicion, 
to  destroy  hopes,  and  to  impair  prospects.  The 
young,  who  are  about  to  enter  into  the  active  pursuits 
of  the  world,  and  thus  to  carve  out  for  themselves 
character  as  well  as  fortune,  should  remember  these 
facts.  They  should  avoid,  as  something  calculated  to 
curse  them  throughout  life,  a  habit  of  misrepresenta- 
tion, exaggeration,  and  falsehood.  Even  in  jest  the  truth 
should  be  adhered  to;  but,  alas!  how  often  is  it  other- 
wise !  How  many  persons  indulge,  day  after  day,  in 
the  silly  practice  of  uttering  falsehood,  half  in  jest  and 
half  in  earnest,  and  of  thus  perplexing,  misleading,  and 
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confusing  iadividtials  who  are  conscientious  and  man- 
ly, and  who  cannot  understand  the  wit  of  lying. 

It  is  a  sad  mistake  in  the  young,  as  well  as  the  old, 
to  concoct  scandal,  circnlate  misrepresentation,  and 
utter  untruth,  in  the  silly  notion  that  such  a  policy  is 
smart.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  weak  but 
vicious.  The  effect,  too,  is  to  excite  a  general  distrust, 
and  thus,  even  when  the  truth  is  uttered,  the  listener 
remembers  the  authority,  and  seeks  for  corroboration 
in  some  other  quarter.  The  old  fable  of  the  Boy  and 
the  Wolf  is  familiar,  and  is  as  full  of  meaning  as  of 
moral.  The  wisest  are  liable  to  be  deceived  once  or 
twice  by  a  plausible  falsehood,  but  thereafter,  they  are 
not  only  apt  to  manifest  caution,  but  to  exhibit  inore* 
dulity  and  scorn.  How  priceless  is  truth  in  the 
family  circle — among  parents  and  children,  relatives 
and  friends  7  We  could  pardon  almost  any  offence 
in  the  young,  except  the  habit  of  deceiving  and  Mai- 
fying.  With  such  a  habit  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
what  has  taken  place.  Unpleasant  discoveries  are  con- 
stantly occurring,  and  we  are  made  to  live  in  a  state  of 
continual  anxiety  and  apprehension. 

"We  remember  that  some  years  since,  a  young  lady 
and  gentleman  of  a  neighboring  city  became  extremely 
intimate,  and  after  paying  various  attentions,  the  latter 
made  an  offer  of  his  band  and  heart.  He  was  ques- 
tioned as  to  his  former  history  by  the  guardian  of  the 
lady,  and  especially  in  relation  to  a  particular  cir- 
cumstance. Instead  of  stating  the  &cts  as  they  were, 
and  there  was  nothing  particularly  serious  in  the 
matter,  he  was  prompted  by  his  evil  genius  of  the 
hoar  to  make  a  deliberate  misrepresentation.  Within 
the  same  week  the  felsity  of  his  story  was  disooveredv 
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and  the  effect  was  to  dismiss  him  at  once  from  the 
confidence  and  esteem  as  well  of  the  lady  as  her  friends. 
Tbey  could  not  rely  on  one  who,  at  such  a  moment, 
and  under  such  circumstances,  would  so  strangely  at- 
tempt to  deceive  I    And  still  more  recently  an  individ- 
ual who,  in  a  moment  of  necessity  and  temptation, 
had  committed  an  offence,  called  upon  a  gentleman  of 
this  city  for  asistance.      The  latter  had  an  indistinct 
recollection  of  the  facts  of  the  case  and  in  the  kindest 
spirit  named  the  circumstances,  and  asked  if  he,  the 
applicant,  was  the  party  implicated.    The  reply  was 
in  the  negative.     He  denied  the  story  from  first  to 
last,  and  fixed  it  upon  another.     Soon  after,  however, 
a  sense  of  conscience  and  of  right  prevailed ;  he  came 
forward,  admitted  all  the  facts,  and  said  that  a  feeling 
of  shame  had  induced  him  for  a  moment  to  violate 
a  holy  principle.     This  was  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
for  had  he  uttered  the  truth  at  first,  the  effect  would 
not  have  been  injurious  to  him  in  the  slightest  degree, 
for  in  &uQt  he  was  known  to  be  the  man.     Still  his 
prompt  admission  and  regretful  explanation  had  the 
effect  of  restoring  the  confidence  which  otherwise  must 
have  been  materially  weakened,  if  not  wholly  de- 
stroyed.     But  the  intelligent  and  observing  reader 
does  not  require  illustrations.    He  must  know  that 
without  truth  there  can  be  no  confidence,  no  trust,  no 
fidelity,  and  little  happiness.     What,  too,  can  be  more 
terrible — what  more  base — than  by  a  series  of  false 
statements,  hollow  professions,  and  artful  acts,  to  win 
the  esteem,  the  respect,  and  the  love  of  a  fellow-being, 
and  then,  by  tearing  the  mask  away,  reveal  the  mon- 
sters of  Deceit  and  Falsehood  in  all  their  deformity  I 

THE  END. 
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large  vols.,  jiaper  cover.  Price  One 
DoUar ;  or  in  one  volume,  cloth,  $1.26. 

The  "Wanderer.    Complete  in  two 

W^.  H. 

Stories  of  "Waterloo.    One  of  the 

best  books  in  the  English  language. 
Complete  in  one  large  oetavo  vMume. 
Price  Fifty  cents. 

(90 


volumes,  paper  cover.  Price  One  Dol- 
lar;  or  in  one  voL,  cloth,  for  $1.26. 

The  Diarjr  of  an  Old  Doctor. 

Complete  in  two  vols.,  paper  cover. 
Price  One  Dollar ;  or  in  doth,  $1.25. 

The   liairyer's   Story  |  or.  The 

Orphan's  Wrongs.  Two  vols.,  paper 
cover.  Price  One  Dollar ;  or  bound  in 
one  volume,  cloth,  for  $1.25. 

BIAXW^KI«I«*S  l¥OKS. 

Brian  0'I<ynn  \  or,  Luek  is  Bvsry- 
thing.    Price  50  cents. 

W^ild    Sports    in    the    HTcst* 

One  volume.    Price  60  cents. 
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MRS.  CAmOLira  tsEM  HMTSm  -WORKS. 


TH«  I«««t  I>««Klitcrt  and  OQier 
Scortea  of  th«  HMit.  (Jot  |rablUlMd.) 
Two  ToloiDM,  pmper  cover.  Price  0»« 
Dollar ;  or  io  one  toI.,  cloth,  tot  $1.29. 

Plaster's     IfortHcm     Bride. 

B«matifall7inaf4rmted.  TwoTolniae*, 

EptfT  cover,  000  page*.    Price  Oii<>  Dol- 
' ;  or  la  ooe  Tolnme,  doth,  for  $1.25. 

lilnda.  The  Tovtnc  Pilot  of 
tHe  Belle  Creole.  TwoTolttmea, 

Kper  eoTcr.     Price  One  Dollar;  or 
and  la  one  Tolame,  cloth,  for  $1.25. 

Robert  GraHam.  The  Sequel  to, 
and  Continnation  of  Linda.  TworoU., 

Kper  eoTOT.     Price  One  Dollar ;   or 
and  in  one  Tolame,  cloth,  for  $1.29. 

GonrtsHIp  and  Marrlafpe.  Two 

Tolomee,  paper  cotw.    Price  One  Dol- 
lar ;  or  one  Tolame,  cloth,  for  $1.29. 


Remai   ort   The    Smout   Bird. 

Two  ToU,  paper  coirer.    Price  One  Dol- 
lar;  or  in  one  toL,  cloth,  for  $1  29. 

Marcus  IVarl and.    TwoToInmiM, 

Eper  corer.     Price  One  Dollar;   er 
and  in  one  Tolame,  cloth,  for  $1.25. 

Lo^e  after  Marrlaf^e.  TwotoLb., 

eper  coTcr.     Price  One  Dollar ;  or 
and  iA  one  vol.,  doth,  for  $1.29. 

Eollnei    ort   Maf^nolla  Vale. 

Two  Tola.,  paper  coTer.      Price  One 
Dollar ;  or  in  one  toL,  doth,  for  $1.23. 

Tho   Banished  Sobu    Two  toIb., 

Kper  corer.     Price  One  Dollar;  or 
and  In  one  toL,  doth,  for  $1.29. 

HoloM  amd  ArtHmr.  TwotoIs., 
paper  coTer.  Price  One  Dollar;  or 
boand  la  ons  toL,  doth,  for  $1.29. 


The  whole  of  the  aboTo  are  also  pabUahed  In  a  Terj  line  style,  bound  in  fiill 
Crimson,  with  gilt  edges,  fall  gilt  sides,  gilt  backs,  etc,  making  them  the  best  books 
for  presentatioB,  at  the  price,  publiahed.  Price  of  dther  one  in  this  style,  $2. 00  a  copy. 

MISS   PARDOB'S    "WORKS. 

Pardee.    Complete  in  oae  large  octare 
Tolome.    Price  Fifty  cents. 

Romanee  of  the   Harem.    By 

MiM  Pardoe.    Complete  in  one  large 
octaro  Tolame.    Price  Fifty  cents. 

The  whole  qf  the  dbow  Five  %eork§  are 
aleo  bound  in  doth^  giit,  in  ome  large 
odaxo  wAtvme.    Price  $2.90. 

The    Adopted    Heir.     By  llivs 

Pardoe.  Two  toIs.,  paper  coTer.   Price 
$1.00 :  or  in  doth,  $1.29.    (In  Prtee.) 


of  a  Prettir  lUTo- 
man.  By  Miss  Pardoe.  Complete 
in  one  large  octaro  rolume.  Price  90 
eents. 

The  Jealous  Wife.  ByMlssPar- 
doe.  Complete  In  one  large  octaro 
rolume.    Price  Fifty  cents. 

The  "Wife's  Trials.  By  Miss  Psr- 
doe.  Complete  in  one  Urge  octaro 
rolume.    Price  Fifty  cents. 

The  RiTal  Beauties.    By  Miss 


MRS.  AHB  S.  STRPHBHS*  "WORKS. 


Marjr  Densrent.  This  is  Mrs.  Ann 
8.  Stephens*  last  new  work.  Complete 
in  two  rolames,  paper  corer.  Price 
One  Dollar ;  or  in  one  rol.,  cloth,  $1.29. 

Fashion  and  Fan&ine.  Two  rol- 
nmes,  paper  corer.  Price  One  Dollar ; 
or  in  one  rolume,  cloth,  for  $1.29. 


The  Old  Hontestead.  Two  rol* 
umee,  psp«r  corer.  Price  One  Dollar ; 
or  in  one  rolume,  doth,  for  $1.29. 


The  Gipajr's  I«eflraejr|  ocy 
Heiress  of  Greenhuret.    Twe 

rolames,  psper  corer.    Price  Oue  Dol- 
Isr ;  or  in  one  rolume,  cloth,  for  $1.29. 


COOK   BOOKS.      BB8T   IN    THB    W^ORLO. 


Miss    lieslle'a   Neir    Cookery 

Boolc«  Being  the  largest,  best,  snd 
most  complete  Cook  Book  erer  eo\  up 
by  MIh  Leslie.  Now  first  pobllshed. 
One  rolume.    Price  $1.29. 

Mrs.  Hale's  Neir  Cook  Book. 

By  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale.  One  rolume, 
bound.    Price  One  Dollar. 

MRS.  HAI<B*S 

Mrs.  Hale's  Receipts  for  the 
Million.  Containing  Four  Thou- 
nand  Fire  Hundred  and  Forty-flre  K»> 
celptt.  Facts,  Directions,  and  Know- 
ledge fbr  All,  in  the   Useful,  Orna* 


Miss  lieslle's  Ne^r  Reeeipts 
for  Cooklnf^.  Complete  in  one 
Isrge  rolume,  bound.  Price  One 
Dollsr. 

W^lddllleld's  Hew  Cook  Book* 

or,  Practical  Receipts  for  the  House* 
wife.  Recommended  by  all.  Onerol- 
iime,  cloth.    Price  One  Dollar. 

RBCBIPTS. 

mental,  and  Domestic  Arts.  Being  a 
complete  Family  Directory  and  Uouae- 
hold  Guide  for  the  Million.  By  Mrs. 
Sarah  J.  Hale.  One  rolume,  900  psges. 
strongly  bound.    Pries,  $l.Sk 
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€HARI<JB8   I^BVBR'S  "WORKS. 

All  neaUy  done  up  in  pc^fter  conera. 


CHaries  O'Mallejr,.iVie0  fiO  oenU. 

Harry    Ijorrequer^ 60 

Horace   Templetony...    00 
Tom   Bnrke  of  Onri,    fiO 
Jack      Hluton»       tlie 
Ouardsmaiiy 00 


(I 


II 


II 


<« 


It 


Artb«r  0'I«ear7',...iVfM  00  cent* 

Kniglit  of  Girynncy..  00 

Kate   O'Donogl&acy....  00 
Con  Cregany  il&e  Irisli 

Gil  Bias, 00 

DaTcnpori    Daiuiy    a 

Man  of  our  Day, 00 


I* 


II 

II 

<1 

II 

«l 
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A  complete  lett  of  the  abora  will  be  sold,  or  aent  to  any  one,  to  anj  pUce,>VM 
<^f  postage,  for  $4.00. 

LIBRARY    EDITION. 

THIS  EBmON  la  complete  in  VOUB  iMfre  octaro  Tolnmea,  oontainlnff  Cbarlea 
CHAllej,  Harry  Lorreqner,  Horace  Tampleton,  Tom  Bnrke  of  Ooia,  Arthur  O'Leary, 
Jack  Hlnton  the  Qoardaman,  The  Benight  of  Qwjnne,  Kate  0*Donoghae,  etc.,  hand- 
aomel J  printed,  and  bound  in  Tarlona  atylea,  aa  followa : 

Price  of  a  aett  in  Black  doth. ^ $6.00 

Scarlet  doth, «.0O 

Law  Llbranr  aheep, 7.00 

Half  Calf, 9.00 

Half  Calf,  marbled  edgea,  French, » 10.00 

Half  Calf,  antique, ^ 12.00 

FINER    EDITIONS. 

Charles  O'MalleiTf  line  edition,  onerolnme,  doth, $1.00 

"  "  Half  calf, 2.00 

Karrjr  Ijorrequcr,  line  edition,  one  volume,  doth, 1.00 

«•  ««  Half  calf, 2,00 

Jaek  Hlnton,  fine  edition,  one  volnroe,  doth 1.00 

««  •«  Half  calf, 2.00 

Valentine  Vox,  fine  edition,  one  volnme,  cloth, 1.00 

"  "  Half  calf, 2.D0 

*<  *<  cheap  edition,  paper  cover, 00 

Ten  Tliousand  a  Tear,  line  edition,  one  volnme,  doth, l.SO 

*«  "        Half  calf, 2.0() 

**  «        cheap  edition,  paper  cover.  Two  Tolomea, 1.00 

Diary  of  a  Medloal  Stndent.     By  8.  C.  Warren,  aathor  of  "Ten 
Thousand  a  Tear.'*   One  volume,  octavo, 00 

HUMOROUS   ILI«U8TRATBD  "WORKS. 


Major  Jones'  Courtship  and 
Travels.  Beautifnllr  illustrated. 
One  volume,  doth.    Price  $1.20. 

Malor  Jonea*  Scenes  In  Ocor- 
g^la.  FnlliDf  beautiful  illustrations. 
One  volume,  cloth.    Price  $1.20. 

Sam  Sllok,  tbe  Cloelsnialcer. 

By  Judife  Haliburton.  Illustrated. 
Being  the  best  funny  work  ever  wrli- 
t<u  by  any  one  in  this  vein.  Two  vols., 
pap«*r  cover.  Price  One  Dollar;  or 
buuud  in  one  volume,  cloth,  for  $1.20. 

Simon  SufTRa'  Adventures 
and  Travels.  Illustrated.  One 
volume,  cloth.    Price  $1.26. 

Humors  of  Faloonbrldse.  Two 

▼olumes,  puper  cover.  PrIoeT)ne  DoU 
lar ;  or  one  vol.,  doth,  for  $1.20. 

Frank     Forester's    Sporting 


Soenos  A  CHaraeters.  Illus- 
trated.   Two  vola,  doth.    Price  $2.00. 

Doir*s  Sliort  Patent  Sermons. 
First    Series.     By  Dow,   Jr. 

Containing  128  Sermona  Complete  in 
one  volume,  cloth,  for  One  Dollar  ;  or 
paper  cover,  70  eenta. 

How's  Slaort  Patent  Sermons. 
Second  Series.    By  Do^r,  Jr. 

Containing  144  Sermona.  Complete  in 
one  volume,  cloth,  for  One  Dollar  ;  or 
paper  cover,  70  centa. 

Doir's  Sliort  Patent  Sermons. 
Third  Series.     By  Dom,  Jr. 

Containing  116  Sermons.  Complete  in 
one  volume,  doth,  for  One  Dollar ;  or 
paper  cover,  70  oenta. 

Amerlean  Joe  MlUer.  Wltli  100 
Illnstrationa.  One  of  the  most  humor- 
onabooksiB  the  world.  Price  20  eeals 


T.& 


i;k  n 
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CHARI.BS   DIOKBHS'   "WORKS. 

HmHeen  DifffsretU  BdUiong  in  Octavo  Form. 
*<  PETEBSON'ST  are  tha  onlj  complete  and  nniform  editions  of  CharlMDickemi' 
Works  erer  published  in  the  world ;  thej  are  printed  (h>m  the  original  London  Edl- 
tions,  and  are  the  onlj  editions  published  in  this  conntry.  No  library-,  either 
public  or  prirate,  can  be  eomplete  without  having  in  it  a  eomplece  sett  of  the 
works  of  this,  the  greatest  of  all  liTing  authors.  Everr  family  should  possess  a 
sett  of  one  of  the  editions.  The  cheap  edition  is  complete  in  Sixteen  Yolnntes, 
paper  cover ;  either  or  all  of  which  can  be  had  separatelr,  as  follows : 


lilUle  D^rrit, Price  00  cants. 

PlckwUk  Pap«ra, flO     *« 

Dlelccna'  Ne^r  StorleSf  60 

Bleak  Housey flO 

Darld  Copperlleldy 00 

Dombejr  and  Son^ 00 

Nloholaa  Nicklcbyr,....^  00 

Clirlstinaa  Storlea, 00 

Martin  dmssle-vrlty....  00 


M 


«« 


«« 


1< 


M 


II 


II 


Barnabjr  Rndc«,^Prfee  00  cents. 
Old  Cnrioaltjr  Sbop,....  00     '* 

gketebea  byr  uBom,** 00     '* 

Oll'ver  Tirlaty...^ 00 

Tbe  Turo  Apprentices^  29 
"Wreelc  of  tbe  Ch»lden 


«i 


II 


Perils  of  eertstln  En- 
gUsb  PrUonerSy^ S5 


II 


II 


▲  complete  sett  of  the  above  Sixteen  books,  will  ba  aold,  or  aant  to  anj  one,  to  any 
place, /ree  qf  pottage,  for  $6.00. 


-•••- 


LIBRARY    OCTAVO    EDITION. 

Pubii4hed  in  Seven  Deferent  StyUi, 

This  Edition  Is  complete  in  SIX  very  large  octavo  volumes,  with  a  Portrait  on  itod 
**(  Charles  Dickens,  containing  the  whole  of  the  above  works,  hAndsomaly  printed 
and  bound  in  various  styles. 

Vol.  1  contains  Plek^rtek  Papers  and  Omrlosltj  Slftop* 


•« 


do. 


Oliver   T-vrlst,   Sketebes  bjr   •«Bom,^  and  Bar^ 
nabjr  Rndye* 

Hlebolas  Nlekleby,  and  Martin  Cbnmxle'vrit* 

David     Copperlleld,     Don&bey     and     Sony    sad 
Clirlstmska  Stories. 

Bleak  Honsey  and  Dickens'  If  enr  Stories. 

I«ittle  Dorrit.    In  two  books— Poverty  and  Riebea. 

Price  of  a  sett,  in  Black  cloth. |9.60 

Scarlet  doth,  extra, 10.00 

Law  Library  style, „  11.00 

Half  Turkey,  or  Half  Calf, 1S.06 

Half  calf,  marbled  edge«,  French, ^  RflO 

Half  cair  real  ancient  antique, 18.00 

Half  calf,  full  gilt  backs,  etc ItLOO 


c< 

3 

do. 

c« 

4 

do. 

« 

5 

do. 

<« 

6 

do. 
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ILLUSTRATED    OCTAVO    EDITION. 

THIS  EDITION  IS  IN  THIKTEEN  VOLUMES,  and  is  printed  on  very  tbiek 
and  fine  white  paper,  and  is  profusely  illustrated  with  all  the  original  lUustralions 
by  CrolkshsDk,  Alfred  Crowqnlll,  Fbit,  etc,  ftrom  the  original  London  editions,  oa 
eopper,  steel,  nud  wood.  Each  volume  contains  a  novel  complete,  and  may  be  bad 
ia  e«>mplote  si^tts,  l<euutifully  bound  in  cloth,  for  Nineteen  Dollars  a  sett ;  or  any 
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Toluma  will  be  aold  aepMntolx  al  On*  DolUr  and  Fifty  et&tt  mA.    The  fbllowiof 
are  their  rwp^t&wt  namM: 

Ititile  Dorrlt.  NieHolaa  Hloklebyr. 

PiolairlelK  Pap«ra« 


Barnabjr  Rvulge. 
Old  Cariosity  Shop. 
BlcalK  Uouae* 
DaTid  Copperflcld* 


Clurlatmaa  Stories* 
Martin  Cl&asmle'vrlt* 
81cet«li«s  byr  «<Bos.** 
OllTcr  Tirlst. 
Dlekens'  Neur  Stories. 


Dombejr  and  Son. 

Price  of  a  eeU,  in  Blaek  cloth,  in  Thirteen  Tolnmes, $19.00 

Pull  Law  Library  style, 26.00 

Half  calf;  or  half  Turkey, »....  29.00 

Half  calf  marbled  edgen,  French, S2.i)0 

Half  calL  audent  antique, ^ 39.00 

Half  calA  fall  gUt  backs,  etc S9.00 


«( 
11 
11 
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DUODECIMO    ILLUSTRATED    EDITION. 
OompUU  in  TwerUff-Flve  VolumA. 

The  Editions  in  Duodecimo  form  are  beautifnlly  Illustratod  with  OT«r  Ftve  Bun* 
drtd  Steel  and  Wood  [UuHrations^  flrom  designs  by  Omlkshank,  Phis,  Leech, 
Browne,  Maclise,  ete.,  illnstratlTe  of  the  best  soeaes  in  eaeh  work,  making  it  the 
most  beautifal  and  perfect  edition  In  the  world ;  and  each  work  is  also  reprinted 
trom  the  first  original  London  editions  that  were  issued  by  subssription  in  monthly 
numbers,  and  the  Tolumes  will  be  found,  on  examination,  te  be  published  on  the 
finest  and  best  of  white  paper. 

This  edition  of  Dickens'  Works  Is  now  published  eomplete,  entire,  and  unabridged 
in  Twenty-five  beautiftil  Tolumes,  and  supplies  what  has  long  been  wanted,  an  edi- 
tion that  shall  combine  the  adTantages  of  portable  siie,  large  and  mdable  type, 
and  unifbrmlty  with  other  standard  English  authors. 

This  Duodecimo  edition  has  been  gotten  up  at  an  expense  of  over  Ibfiy'Fttm 
TJiotufemd  Ikdiara,  but  the  publishers  trust  that  an  appredatlTO  public  will  repay 
them  for  the  outlay,  by  a  generous  purchase  of  the  volnnea.  All  they  ask  is  fbr 
the  public  to  examine  them,  and  they  are  confident  they  will  exclaim,  with  one 
Tolce,  that  they  are  the  handsomest  and  cheapest,  and  best  illustrated  Sett  of  Works 
erer  published.  This  edition  is  sold  in  setts,  in  Tarioms  styles  of  binding,  or  any 
work  can  be  had  separately,  handsomely  bound  in  doth,  in  two  Tolnmes  each, 
Price  $2.60  a  sett,  as  follows : 


PleBK-vrlelK  Papers. 
Nlebolsks  Nlekleby. 
David  Copperlleld. 
Oliver  Tivlst. 
Bleak  House, 
lilt  tie  Dorrlt. 
Dombey  and  Son. 


Slcetebee  by  «Bos.^ 
Bstmaby  Rndge. 
Martin  Obnssleivlt. 
Old  Cnrlosltjr  Sbop. 
Obrlstnas  Stories. 
Dlekens'  Ne'vr  Stories. 


Pries  of  a  sett  in  Twenty-PiTO  Tolumes,  bound  in  Black  doth,  glU  backs,.. ..#90.00 

Full  Law  Library  style, 40.00 

Scarlet,  fhll  gilt,  side*,  edges,  etc., 4A.00 

Half  cal^  ancient  antique, fO.OO 

Half  calA  full  gilt  back, fO.OO 

Full  calf,  andent  antique, » 7.V0$ 

FnU  calf;  gUt  edges,  backs,  ete. Tft.00 


11 
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PEOPLE'S    DUODECIMO    EDITION. 

PvNUhed  in  Sight  Different  Stjfiea. 
This  Daodedmo  edition  ii  eomplato  ia  Thirtaen  ▼oIclims,  of  &«ar  Ob«  Thouaad 
pftgM  each,  with  two  iUastntiona  to  woh  Tolame,  hot  U  not  print«4  oa  m  thkk 
or  M  fine  paper  m  the  lUaetnted  Edition,  bat  contains  all  the  reading  matter  that 
U  in  the  lUostrated  Edition,  printed  fh)m  large  tjpe,  leaded.  The  Tolames  an 
sold  separatelj  or  together,  price  One  Dollar  and  Flftj  cents  ea^  neatlj  bonad  is 
cloth ;  or  a  complete  sett  of  Thirteen  Tolnmes  in  this  style  will  be  sold  for  $19.oa 
The  following  are  their  names : 


lilttlc  Dorrlt. 
Plckifrielc  Papers. 
Hartln  Chusmleirlt* 
Barnabjr  Radge. 
BlealK  Homse. 
David  Copperfleld. 
Ooml»ejr  and  Son. 


NIcl&olas  Nlelclebjr. 
Clirletiuae  Stories. 
Old  Ourloeltjr  Sl&op. 
Slcetobee  by  «<  Bom.** 
Ollwer  Twist. 
DlelKena'  Mew  Stories. 


Price  of  a  sett,  in  Black  elutb, ^ ^19.00 

Pall  Law  Llbrarr  style, « 24.00 

Half  calf,  or  half  Tnrkej, ^...  JIOO 

Half  calf,  marbled  edges,  French, ^  28.00 

Half  calf,  ancient  antiqae, ^ 82.00 

Half  call;  faU  gUt  back*, „.,..  92.00 

Fall  calf,  ancient  antique, 40.00 

Full  calf,  gilt  edges,  backs,  etc „.  40.00 


«i 

t« 
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ADVBNTURBS 

Harris's  Bzploratlons  In 
Soatb  Afk'ica.  By  Major  Corn- 
wallis  Harris.  This  book  is  a  rich 
treat.  Two  Toluine^,  paper  C3vor. 
Price  $1.00  ;  or  in  doth,  $1.25. 

Wild  Oats  So-vm  Abroad)   or, 

On  and  Off  Sonndings.    Price  fiO  cents 
in  paper  cover ;  or  cluth,  gilt,  75  cents. 

EVGBNB    SUE'S 

Illustrated  IVanderlnfr  Jew. 

With  Eighty-ssTeu  large  Illastrations. 
Two  Tolames.    Price  fl-OO. 

Mysteries  of  Paris  |  and  Ge« 
rolstclny  the  Seqael  to  it.  Two 
Tolomes,  paper  coTor.    Price  fil.OO. 

First  liove.  ▲  Story  of  the  Heart. 
Price  2C  cents. 

Woman's  Love.  Illastrated.  Price 
2ij  ceuis. 


AKD    TRAVKLS. 

Don  <l,alzotte.— I«ire  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Don  <^ulxottci 

and  his  Sqaire,  Sancho  Paasa.  Com* 
plete  In  two  volumes,  paper  eo^tf 
ftice  ♦1.00. 

I«lfe  and  Adventures  of  Paul 
Periwinkle.  Fall  of  lUostraliona 
Price  00  cents. 

GRBAT    NOVEIiS. 
Hartln  tbe  Fonndllnfr.    Bean- 


GBORGE 


tifully  Illastrated.    Two  voTumes,  pa- 
per cover.    Price  One  Dollar. 

Tlie  Alan-of-War's-Man.  Cobh 
plete  Id  one  large  oetSTo  volttme. 
Price  25  cents. 

The  Female  Bluebeard.    Obs 

Tolame.    I'rice  2}  ccuis. 

Raoul  de  Snrvtllo.  One  volams. 
l*rice  25  cents.    (In  Prtit.) 

I^IPPARD'S   W^ORKS. 


Legends  of  the  American 
Kevolntlon  %  or,  WasLington  aud 
his  Generals.    Two  vols.    Price  fil.OO. 

The  Q,iiaker  City  %  or,  The  Monks 
of  Alouk  HhH.  Two  volumes,  paper 
cover.     Price  One  Dollar. 

Paul  Ardenhelmi  the  Monk  of 
Wissahikon.  Two  volumes,  paper 
cover.     Price  One  Dollar. 

Blanche  of  Brandywlnc.     A 

Revolatiuoary   Romance.     Two  vol- 
omes,  i>aper  cover.    Price  One  Dollar. 


The    Nazarene.     One  vol.     Price 

50  cents. 

Lef^ends  of  Mexico.  OneTolaaaSb 
Price  25  cents. 

The    Lady    of    Albaronei  or. 

The  Poi»gn  Ooblet.  Two  volumes,  pa- 
per cover.  Price  One  DuUar ;  or  bosod 
in  cue  volnme,  cloth,  for  fl.SB.  (/a 
Preas.) 

Neiv  York!  Its  Uppor  Ten 
and  liO^vrcr  Alllllon.  Oae  fsl' 
ome.    Price  60  oe&ts. 


8   T.1LPSIEBS0H  &  BB0THEB8'  PTOZICUiaCKniS. 


HUMOROUS    AMBRICAH  "WORKS. 

With  Original  lUnstratioiu  by  Darley  and  Others. 

Done  up  in  Ulnmiiiated  Coyert. 


Ha>or  Jomes'  OonrtsHip.  With 
ThirtMn  Illastimtioiu,  from  desigiu 
hj  Daxley.    Price  fiO  cents. 

Drama  In  PokerTllle.  BrJ.  M. 
Field.  With  mobintkioiis  bj  Sarlef. 
Price  Fifty  cents. 

Itou-islana  Bur  amp  I>oeior.  Br 

autlior  of  **  Cupping  on  the  Stemiim.*' 
lUnstnted  \>j  Darlej.    60  cents. 

Ghareoal  Slcetehes*  By  Joseph 
C.  NeaL   With  mnstraUons.   SOoents. 


Yankee    An&onf^st  tl&e 
maids.     Bj  W.  £.  Barton.    With 
lUostnUons  by  Darley.  Price  60  cents. 

Bllefortiinea  of  Peter  Faber. 

By  Joseph  C.Neal.  With  lUostraUons. 
by  Darley.    Price  Fifty  cents. 

Major  Jones*  Sketekes  of  Tra- 
vel. With  Eight  Illastrations,  from 
designs  by  Darley.    Price  Fifty  cents: 

'Western  Scenes)  or^  I«lfe  on 
tke  Prairie.  By  the  aatbor  of 
*'  Major  Jones'  Gonrtship."    00  cents. 

<^uarter  Raoe  In  Kentueky^. 

By  W.  T.  Porter,  Esq.    With  lUostra- 
tions  by  Darley.    Price  Fifty  cents. 

Sol.  Smltli*s  Tkeatrlcal   A] 

prentleesklp.       Illustrated 
Darley.    Price  Fifty  Cents. 

Yankee  Tarns  and  Tankeo 
Letters.  Br  Sam  Slick,  alias  Judge 
Halibnnon.    Price  60  cents. 

lilfe  and  Adventnres  of  Ool. 
Vanderl>omb.  By  author  **  Wild 
Western  Scenes,"  etc.    Price  60  cents. 

Biff  Bear  of  Arkansas.  Edited 
by  Wm.  T.  Porter.  With  lUustratioBS 
by  Darley.    Pries  Fifty  cents. 

Major  Jones*  Okronleles  of 
PlneTllle.  With  lUustnUlons  by 
Darley.    Price  Fifty  eenta. 

I«lfe  and  Adventures  of  Per- 
elval  Maberrjr.  By  J.  H.  In- 
graham.    Price  Fifty  cents. 

Frank  Forester's  <inomdon 


Tr 


Honnds.     By  H.  W.  Herbert,  Esq. 
With  Illustrations.    Price  60  cents. 

Pleklngs  from  tke  «Plea}r- 
nne.>>  With  IllustnUioas  by  Darley. 
Price  Fifty  cents. 

Frank  Forester's  Skootlni^ 
Box.  With  mnstrmtiobs  by  Darley. 
Price  Fifty  cents. 

Peter  Ploddv.  By  anther  of  "Char- 
coal Slcetchea.''^  WithlUastrationsby 
Darley.    Price  Fifty  cents. 

Streaks  of  Squatter  I<ife.    By 

the  author  "Major  Jones*  Courtship." 
Illustrated  by  Darley.    60  eentsL 

Simon  Sucgs.  —  Adventures 
of   Gaptskbi    Slnaon    Sugf^s. 

Illustrated  by  Darley.    Price  60  cents. 

Strajr  SuMeets  Arrested  and 
Bound  O-vr,  With  Illnstrations 
by  Darley.    Price  Rfty  cents. 

Frank  Forester's  Deer  Stalk- 
ers.   With  Illustrations.    60  cents. 

Adventures  of  Captain  Far- 
ra«o.  By  Uoo.  H.  H.  Braelcenridgc. 
With  lUnstrations.    Price  Fifty  cents. 

WIdo'vr    Rugby's    Husband. 

By  author  of  **  Simon  Suggs."    With 
Illustrations.    Price  Fifty  eents. 

Major  O'Recsuft's  Adventures* 

By  Hon.  H.  H.  Brackenridge.    With 
Illustrations  by  Darley.    60  cents. 

Tkeatrleal  Journey-Work  A 
AneedotsU  Recolleetlons  of 
Sol.  Smitb,  Ssq*   60  cents. 

Polly  Peablossom's  Wed- 
dlns.  By  the  anthor  of  **hUiot 
JoneT  Courtship."    Price  Fifty  cents. 


Forester's 
Woodlands.    With  beautiftil  Il- 
lustrations, illuminated.    60  cents. 

Nevr   Orleans   Sketeb   Book. 

By  "Stahl."    With  niustraUons  by 
Darley.    Price  Fifty  eents. 

Tbe     Cbarms    of    Paris  |    or. 

Sketches  of  Trarel  and  AdventureM  liy 
Night  and  Day.    60  cents.    {In  Pre**. ) 


O.   J.    PBTBRSOlf'S   W^ORKS. 


Kate  Aylesford.  A  Lore  Story. 
Two  Tols.,  paper  coTer.  Price  One 
Dollar ;  or  irannd  in  ose  toL,  eloth, 

Orulslns  In  tbe   I<ast  War. 

First  and  Seeond  Series.  Being  the 
complete  work.  By  Chsrlss  J.  Peter- 
Pries  60  esnts. 


Tbe  Valley  Farm  i  or,  The  Auv^^ 
biography  of  an  Orphan.  ▲  CompHS- 
Ion  to  Jane  Eyre.    Price  86  cents. 

Grace  Dudley  |  or,  Arnold  at  Sara* 
toga.   Price  26  cents. 

Mabel  I  or,  Darkness  and  Dawn.  Two 
▼ols.,  paper  corer.  Price  One  Dollar ; 
or  bound  in  doth,  $1.86.    (hi  Fr$ts.) 


T.  B»  ZEEBB80V  ft  BBOXHEBS*  FUBLXOAaEmn.   • 


AI.BXAHDRB   m7MAS»  mrORKflU 


Govtnt   of  Monte-Crtito.      Bj 

Alezandttt  Danas.  Complete  and  un- 
abridged edition.  Beaatifally  lUiw- 
tr&ted.  Two  Tolnme*,  paper  ooTer. 
Price  ^1 .00 :  or  in  doth,  •!  .20. 

Sdmond  Dantei.  Being  a  Sequel 
to  Dnmae*  celebrated  novel  of  the 
*' Count  of  Monte-Criato."  IvoL  flOcta. 

Tlie    Tl&rce   Gmardsmenu     Bj 

Alexandre  Bumas.  Complete  la  one 
large  volume.    Price  75  centa 

Tireniy  Tears  After.  A  Sequel 
to  the  "Three  Quardamen.*'  One 
Tolume.    Price  75  cents. 

Braselonitc  |  tl&«  Son  of 
At  BIOS  I  being  the  continuation  of  the 
*« Three  Ouar£men,"  and  "Twenty 
Tears  After.'*    OneTolnme.  75  cents. 

Tl&e  Iron  Maslc*  Being  the  con- 
tinuation and  conduiion  of  tne  **  Three 
QuardKmen."    Two  vols.   Price $1.00. 

ItfOulse   Iawl   V«lll«r«|    or,   The 

Second  Series  and  End  of  the  '*  Iron 
Maiik."    TwoTOlumes.    Price  $1.00. 

THe  Memoirs  of  m  Pl&iraleian. 

Beautiftilly  Illuatrated.  Two  vols. 
Price  One  Dollsr. 

riie  <iaeei&>s  If  eeklace.     A  Se- 

qael  to  the  "  Memoirs  of  a  PhTslcian." 
Two  volumes.    Price  One  Dollar. 

Six  Tears  I«ater  |  or,  The  Taking 
of  the  Bastile.  A  Continnatlon  or 
*'  The  Queen's  Necklace."  2  vols.  $1.00. 

Oonutess  of  Cl&amjr  |  or,  The  Fall 
of  the  French  Monarchy.  A  Sequel  to 
Six  Tears  Later.    Two  vols.    $1.00. 

Marauls. 


Tl&e   Memoirs  of 

Complete  In  two  vols. 


Price 


arqv 

$1.00 


IMama  of  Meridor }  or,  France  io 
the  Sixteenth  Centoxy.  Two  voluiDe^ 
Price  One  BoUar. 

Tl&e  Iron  Hand  i  or.  The  Knight  of 
Mauleon.  Beautifolly  Illu»uate£  One 
volume.    Priee  50  seats. 

Tl&e  Forty-Fl^e  Oi 

Beautifuilj  lUustntsd. 
Price  75  cents. 


One  volnmt;. 


I  ory  Tl&e  Fallen 
Ansel.  A  StorT*  of  Life  in  Paris. 
One  volume.    Price  Fiftj  cents. 

7l&onsand    and    One    Pl&an* 
ton&s.    Complete  la  one  voL   60  et». 


ce. 


ter  of 

One  vul. 


George  I    or,  Tl&e  PI 
tl&e  Isle  of  Fr 

Price  Flftj  cents. 

Gene-rieT-ei  or.  The  Chevalier  of 
Maieon  Rouge.  One  volume.  Illtu- 
trated.    Price  50  cents. 

Slcetel&ea  In  Franee*    One  vol* 

ame.     Price  50  cents. 

Isabel  of  Bavaria*  One  volume. 
Price  50  cents. 

Fellna  de  OI&amlMira|  er,  1h» 

Female  Fiend.  50  cents. 

Andree  de  TaT-erneyri   or.  The 

Second  Series  and  End  of  the  ConnteH 
of  Chamj.  Two  vols.  $1.00.  {In 
Press.) 

Tl&e  Conaerlpt  Soldier.  A  Tal« 
of  the  Empire.  Two  volnmec,  paper 
cover.  Price  $1.00 ;  or  bound  in  ob« 
volume,  cloth,  for  $1.25.    (/a  Prsu. ) 

Tl&e   Corslcan   Brotliers.     H 

centi.    (/a  Press,) 


BMBRSOM   BBNNBTT'S  "WORKS. 


Tl&e  Border  RoTer.  Two  large 
vols.,  paper  cover.  Price  One  Dollar ; 
or  in  one  volume,  doth,  for  $1.25. 

Pioneer's  Damgl&teri  and  tl&e 
Unknovrn  Conntess.  Complete 
in  one  volume,    mce  50  cents. 

ClRra  Moreland.    Prise  50  cents ; 

ur  cloth,  gUt,  $1.00. 

Viola.  Price  50  cents;  or  in  doth, 
gilt,  75  oenta 


Tl&e  Forced  "Will.   PrissaOeests, 
or  cloth,  gilt,  $1.00. 

Kllen  Morbnrjr*   00  eeats;  sren« 
voL,  doth,  $1.00. 

Bride  of  tl&e  "Wilderness.  50 

centi. ;  or  in  doth,  75  cents. 

Kate  Clarendon.    50  cents ;  or  la 
cloth,  gilt,  75  cents. 

Heiress    of   Beilefbntet    ^ndl 
Walde- Warren.    50  cents. 


HARRT   COCKTON'S  "WORKS. 


Valentine  Vox,  tl&e  Ventrllo- 
qnlst.  One  vol.,  paper  cover,  50  cts; 
or  a  dner  edition  in  doth,  for  $1.60. 

Sylvester  Sound,  tl&e  Son&« 
itao&bullst.  lUuittrated.  Complete 
in  one  large  oetavo  volume.    Price  50 


Tl&e  Sisters.  By  Hearj  Cocktos, 
author  of  *'  Valentine  Vox,  the  Tea- 
triloquist."    Price  50  cents. 

Tl&e  Ste'vrard.  By  Henry  Coekton. 
Price  50  cents. 


Percy    BAnglia 

Cocktoa.    Price  50 


By   Bsnrr 
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MRS.  GRBT»8   POPUIiAR   HOVBI^S. 

PriM  TwrnUif-Flm  OenU  §aeh. 


Gipsy*!  Oani^bter. 
Ijena  Cameron. 
Belle  of  tl&e  Familyr. 
Sybil  I«emiard« 
Duke  and  Consin. 
THe  I^ltUe  HVlfe. 
MancenTrlng  Bf  oilier* 


Baronet's  Danf^l&tcrs. 
Tonnflf  Prima  Donna. 
Old  Doirer  House* 
AUee  Seymonr* 
Hyaelntl&e.       [fiO  cents. 
Passion  Sb  Prlnelple. 
ry  Sealiam.  00 1 


D>ISRABI«I»8    POPUI.AR   NOVBJL8. 

With  a  PortraU  <^f  D'ltraeU  in  taeh  volume. 


Vidian  Grey.    One  large  Tolmne, 
occsYO.    Price  00  cence. 

Venetla}  or,  Lord   Bjron  and  his 
Dsughter.    Price  00  cents. 

Henrietta     Temple*      A    Love 
Storj.    Price  00  cents. 


Tbe  Tonnflf  Duke.    One  ocatro 
volume.    Price  88  cents. 

Contarlnl   Fleming*    An  Auto* 
bii^^phj.    Price  38  cents. 

Miriam  Alroy*    A  Boinnnee  of  the 
12th  Century.    PrioeSScenU. 


MISS  BI<I<Bir   PICKBRIHG'S  UTORKS* 


Prim  Tweniy-FtM 

Orpkan  NIeee* 
Kate  mralslnfflianft. 
IVHo  Skall  be  Heir  t 
Tbe  Seeret  Foe. 
The  Bxpeetant. 
Tl&e  Frlffkt. 
<inlet  Husband. 
Tke  Heiress. 


OnUs  sodk. 

Poor  Cousin. 
Ellen  'Warekant. 
Nan  Darrel. 
Prinee  and  Pedlar* 
Merelutnfs  Dangkter* 
Tke  Squire. 
Agnes  Berle. 
Tke  Grumbler.   00  ets. 


FRANK    FAIRI<BGH>S  UTORKS. 


Frank  Falrlesk  |  or.  Scenes  in  the 
Life  of  a  Prirate  Pupil.  Bt  Frank  B. 
Smedlej,  Esq.  Illustrated.  PSper 
ooTer.    Price  00  cents. 

I«e^rls  Arundel.  By  author  of 
**rrankFairlech.*'  Illustrated.  One 
Tolume,  paper  cover.    Price  70  cents. 

Harry    Racket    Seapegraee. 

By  author  of  "  Frank  Fairlegh?'  Com- 
plete in  one  volume.  Paper  cover. 
Price  00  cents. 


Ijorrlmer  lilttlegood.  Bj  au- 
thor of  "  Frank  Fairlegh. "  Complete 
in  two  volumes,  paper  cover.  Price 
$1.00 ;  or  bound  in  one  volume,  doth. 
ftHr$l.a&    {MPrmt.) 


CoTerdale's  Court* 
skip,  and  All  that  Came  of  It  Now 
first  published  Entire  and  Unabridged. 
Illustrated.  Two  volumes,  paper  cover. 
Price  One  Dollar;  or  bound  in  one 
volume,  doth,  $1.20.    (/a  Prmt.) 


CAPTAIN  MARRTATT»S  UTORKS* 

Prie$  Tioentif-FPM  Omte  coo^ 


Jacob  Fafttkftel* 
Pkantom  Skip* 
King's  O^rn* 
Snarleyoir. 
MIdsklpman  Sasy* 
Tke  Na^-al  Ollleer. 
Neisrton  Forstor. 
RattUs,  tke  Reefbr. 


Japket  Searck  Fatker* 
Paeka  of  ntany  Tales* 
Pirate  Sb  Tkree  Cuttors* 
PerelTal  Keene.   OOcts. 
Poor  Jack.    00  cents. 
Sea  King*   00  cents. 
Peter  SUnple.   00 
Valerie.   00  cents. 


T.  B.  7ETE&S0V  &  BBOTHEBS*  FXrBLICAIian.   U 


RBTNOIiDS*   GRBAT   ROMANCKS. 


BIysterles  of  tl&e  Court  ot 
ffondon*  Complete  in  two  large 
volanies,  paper  cover.    Price  $1.00. 

Rose  Foster  tor,  "The  Second  8e- 
rie»  of  the  Uysterlee  of  the  Conrt  of 
Loudon."    ST0ls.,psper cover.  $l.fiO. 

Caroline    of  Brnnsirlclci   or. 

the  "  Third  Series  of  the  If  rsterles  of 
the  Coort  of  London."  Two  vols., 
paper  cover.    Price  One  Dollar. 

Venetla  Trelaifrnejr  |  heing  the 
"  Foarth  Series,  or  final  conelnsion  of 
the  My Rteriee  of  the  Court  of  London. " 
Two  voiomes,  paper  cover.  Price  One 
Dollar. 

Ijord  Sazondalet  or,  The  Coort 
of  Qneen  Victoria.  Two  vols.,  P^por 
cover.    Price  One  Dollar. 

Count  Clirlstoval.  The  "  Sequel 
to  Lord  Sazondale."  Two  volnmes, 
paper  cover.    Price  One  Dollar. 

Rosa  liambert  t  or,  The  Memoirs 
of  an  Unfortunate  Woman.  Two  vols., 
paper  cover.    Price  One  Dollar. 

Mary  Price  |  or,  The  Adventures 
of  a  Servant-Maid.  Two  vols.,  paper 
cover.    Price  One  Dollar. 

Eustace  <^nentln«  A  "Sequel  to 
Marj  Prise."  Two  volumes,  paper 
cover.     Price  One  Dollar. 

Joseph  'WllnftOtf  or,  The  Memoirs 
of  a  Man-Servant.  Two  volumes,  pa- 
per cover.     Price  One  Dollar. 

Tlie   Banlcer*s    Daughter.     A 

Sequel   to    "Joseph  Wilmot."     Two 
vols.,  paper  cover.  Price  One  Dollar. 

Kenneth..  A  Romance  of  the  High- 
landn.  Two  volumes,  paper  cover. 
Price  One  Dollar. 

The  Rye-House  Plot  t  or,  Ruth, 
the  Conspirator's  Daughter.  Two  vols., 
paper  cover.     Price  $1 .00. 

The    Opera    Dancer  |     or,   The 

Mysteries  of  London  Life.    Complete 
in  one  octavo  volume.    Price  50  cents. 

The  Ruined  Gamester,    ^th 

IllustrstiooB.  Complete  in  one  large 
octavo  volume.    Price  Fifty  cents. 

Wallace  I  the  Hero  of  Scot- 
land. Beautifully  lUuKtrated  with 
Thirty-eight  plates.    Price  Fifty  cents. 

The  Child   of   HVaterloo}  or. 

The  Horrors  of  the  Battle  Field.  Com- 
plete in  one  octavo  volume.    00  cents. 

The    Discarded   <^ueen.     One 

volume.    Price  60  cents. 

J.  F.   SMITH'S 

The  Usurer*!  Victim.    By  J.  P. 

Smith,  Esq.  Complete  in  one  large 
vulams.    Price  dO  cents. 


KfUcresia  MIranoi  or.  The  Conn- 
tesM  nod  the  Page.  Complete  in  oss 
large  volume.    J^ce  fiO  cents. 

CIprlnai  or.  The  Secrets  of 
a  Picture  Gallery.  ComplKs 
in  oae  large  volume.    Price  M  cents. 

The  Necromancer.  A  Romsncs 
of  the  Times  of  Henry  the  fightL. 
Two  volumes.    Price  One  D<illar. 

Robert  Bruce  i  the  Hero  Kluif 
of  Scotland*  with  his  Porcsl. 
One  volume.    Price  Fifty  cents. 

Isabella  Vincent  t  or.  The  Two 

Orphans.    One  volume,  paper  cover. 
Price  fiO  cents. 

VlTlan  Bertram  I  or,  A  Wife's 
Honor.  A  Sequel  to  "  Isabella  Tio- 
oent."  One  voL,  paper  cover.  60  cents. 

The    Countess   of   I<a«cclles. 

The   Continuation   to    "Vivian  Ber 
tram. "  One  vol.,  paper  cover.  dO  cents. 

Dulce  ot  Marchmont.  Being  the 
Conclusion  of  "The  Countess  of  Lm- 
oelles."    One  vol.,  paper  cover.   SOcv*. 

Gipsy  Chief.  Beautifully  Illustratird. 
Ck}mpleCe  in  one  large  ooiavo  volume. 
Price  Fifty  cents. 

Plchvrlok  Abroad.  AC-ompsnion 
to  the  "  Pickwick  Papers"  by  "  Boi." 
One  volume.    Price  nfty  cents. 

<^ueen  Joanna^  or«  the  Mys- 
teries of  the  Court  of 
Naples.    Illustrated.    60  cents. 

The  Soldier's  IVlfe.   Beautifully 

Illustrated.    Complete  in  one  volame. 
Price  Fifty  cenU. 

May  Middle  ton  |  or.  The  History  of 
a  Fortune.  Complete  in  one  volume. 
Price  Fifty  cents. 

Massacre  of  Glencoo.  Beautiful- 
ly Illustrated.  Complete  in  one  vol- 
ume.   Price  Fifty  cents. 

The    Itoves    of    the    Harem* 

Price  fiO  cents. 

Sllen  Percy  \  or.  The  Memoirs  of 
an  Actress.    Price  60  cents. 

Asnes  BT-elynt  or.  Beauty  and 
Pleasure.    Price  60  cents. 

The  Parricide.  Beautiftilly  lllos- 
trated.    Price  60  cents. 

I«lfe  In  Paris.  Handsomely  Ulns* 
trated.    Price  60  cento. 

Bdffar  Montrose.  One  voluns. 
Price  25  cents. 

BBST    IVORKS. 

Adelaide  Wald^ave  t   or,  The 

Trials  of  a  Qovemesit.    Complfie  is 
one  large  volume.    Price  60  cents. 
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AINSmrORTH'S 

Life  of  Jack  Sheppardy  the  most 
noted  burglar,  robber,  and  lall  breaker 
that  ever  liTed.    lUnntrated.    60  cents. 

The  To-vrer  of  liondoia.  With 
orer  One  Hundred  splendid  EnfraT- 
ings.    Two  Tolomes.    Price  fil.OO. 

Tke  Mlaer'f  Oaugl&ter.  Com- 
plete  in  two  large  toIs.    Price  H  .00. 

Pletorlal  lilfe  A  AdTentnres 
of  Gstjr  Fai«rkes.  Bloodj  Tower, 
etc    Illnstrated.    Price  60  cents. 

Tl&«  Pictorial  Old  St.  Paul's. 

A  Tale  of  the  Plague  and  the  Fire. 
Illnstrated.    Price  fiO  cents. 

Tl&e  Star  Cl&amber.  niiutrated. 
Price  60  cents. 

Mjrsterles  of  the  Court  of 
Q,steen  Aiufte.    Price  60  cents. 

Mjrsterles  of  the  Court  of 
the  Stuarts.    Price  60  cents. 

^ITlndsor  Castle*  One  volnme. 
Price  60  cents. 


BBST   IVORKS. 

The  Pictorial  Ncvrcate  Cal- 
endar i  or.  The  Chronicles  of  Crime. 
Beautilnll7  Illostrated.    60  cents. 

Life   of    Henry  Thomasy  the 

Western  Bnrglar  and  Murderer.    Full 
of  Plates.  One  volume.  Price  26  cents. 

Pictorial  Iditt  iL  AdTcntures 

of  DlelK  Turpin,  the  Bnrglar, 
Murderer,  ets.  One  vol.  Price  29  cants. 

Life  and  AdTcntures  of  tho 
Desperadoes  of  the  Ne-w 
"World.  Illustrated.  1  vol.  96  cents. 

Life   of  Hlnon  De  L'Bndos. 

With  her  L^iers  on  Lore,  Courtship 
&  Marriage.    Illustrated.  1  vol.  26cts. 

Pictorial  Life  and  Ad^en* 
tures     of     Oa-ry     Crockett* 

One  Tolurae.    Price  60  cents. 

Grace  0*Malley— Her  Life  dfe 
Adventures*     Price  38  cents. 

Life  Sl  Adventures  of  Arth 
Sprinflf.    Price  36  cents. 


T.   S.  ARTHUR'S   BBST  UTORKS. 

Price  Twmiv-Ftve  CerUseaeh. 


The  Lady  at  Home. 
Year  after  HarrlaKCi 
Cecilia  Hoiv^ard. 
Orphan  Children. 
Love  in  High  Life. 
Debtor's   Daughter. 
Love  In  a  Cottage. 
Mary  Moreton. 
The  Divorced  IVlfe. 


The  Tvro  Brides. 
AgneS)  or  Possessed. 
Lucy  Sandford. 
The  Banker's  Wife. 
The  Tifiro  Merchants* 
InsnborulnatI  on. 
Trial  and  Triumph. 
The  Iron  Rule. 
Pride  and  Prudence* 


GREBN'S    IVORKS   OBT   GAMBLING. 


Oambllns  Bzposedi  a  fall  Kx- 
position  of  all  tlie  TsrionR  Arts,  Mrs- 
teries,  and  Mlserleo  of  Qambling.  aj 
J.  H.  Oreen,  the  Reformed  Gambler. 
Complete  in  two  rolumes,  paper  oorer. 
Price  One  Dollar ;  or  one  volume,  doth, 
gil^  ♦1.26. 

The    Refornted  Gambler  |  or. 

The  Autobiographj  of  the  Reformed 
Gambler,  J.  U.  Green.  Written  bj 
Himself.  Complete  in  two  Tolumea, 
paper  cover.  Price  One  Dollar ;  or  in 
one  vol.,  cloth,  gilt,  for  |il.26.  (7a 
PrMS.) 


The  Gambler's  Life  |  or,  The  An- 

tobiographjr  of  the  Life,  Adventures, 
and  Personal  Experience  of  Jonathan 
H.  Green.  Written  bj  Himself.  With 
a  Steel  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and 
other  Illustrative  Engraviugs.  Two 
Tols.,  paper  cover.  Price  One  Dollar ; 
or  one  volnme,  cloth,  gilt,  $1.^. 

Secret  Band  of  Brothers.  Com- 
piled bv  J.  H.  Green.  Beantiftillvlllus- 
trated  from  original  designs,  hjuuitj 
and  Croome.  Two  volnmes,  paper 
cover.  Price  One  Dollar ;  or  in  ene  ycL, 
doth,  gilt,  for  ^1.26.    (7nPrM#.) 


LIBBIG'S   1VORK8 
Agricultural  ChenUstry.  Com- 
plete in  one  volume.    Price  26  cents. 

Animal   Chemistry.     Complete 
in  one  volume.    Price  S6  cents. 


OH    CHBMISTRY. 

Letters  on  Chemistry* 

The  Potato  Disease. 

Chcuftlstry  and  Physics  in  re- 
lation to  Physiology  and  Pathology. 

The  above  Five  works  of  Professor  Llebig  are  also  published  comjdete  in  one 

large  octavo  volume,  bonod.    Price  $1.60.    The  three  last  works  are  only  pobUshsd 

in  the  bound  volume. 
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1VORK8   BY  THB 

Tlie  <inaker  Soldier  i  or,  Tl&e 
Britlsli  in  Pl&lladelpHla.   Bj 

A  noted  Judge.  Two  toIr.  ,  papor  ooTor. 
Prioe  0d6  Dollar ;  or  la  one  voL,  oloUi, 
f6r$1.25. 

Ourrer  liTlet  or,  Ttie  Anto- 
biosrapliT'  of  ftfonlse  Reed* 

•r*  Writteo  bj  Hernelf,  and  contain- 
ing her  Portrait  on  8t<>eL  Two  vols., 
Kpor  cover.  Price  One  Dollar;  or 
and  In  one  volume  cloth,  for  $1.25. 

fjffe  and  Beauties  of  Fanny- 
Fern.  Complete  in  two  rolumes, 
paper  coTer,  priee  $1.00;  or  bound  In 
one  volume,  cloth,  for  $1.25. 

Oorinne  |  or*  Italy.  Bj  Madame 
DeStael.  Tranwlated  ezpremlj  for  this 
edition.  The  poetical  pasMiffes  hj 
L.B.  L.  Two  vols.,  complete  In  one. 
Priee  Fifty  cent*. 

Tl&e  Roman  Traitor*  By  H.  W. 

Herbert.  Two  volii.,  paper  oover. 
Price  $1.00 ;  or  one  vol.,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Flirtation!    in   Amerieai    or, 

High  Life  in  New  Turk.  Complete  in 
one  volume.    Price  60  centi. 

The  Pride  of  I<ife.  Bv  author  of 
"Henpecked  Hufiband."  2vol8.,pa- 
p«r  cover.  Price  $1.00 ;  or  bound  in 
one  volume,  cloth,  for  $1.25. 

Tl&e  Cabin  and  Parlor.    Bj  J. 

Thornton  Randolph.  Price  50  cents 
in  paper ;  or  bound  in  cloth  for  $1.00. 

liife  in  tlie  Sontli.  An  Antidote 
to  *'  Uncle  Tum't  Cabin."  Illuetrated 
bj  Darlej.    Priee  50  (^ntii. 


BEST  AUTnORS. 

Mirsteries   of     Tlu-ee   Cities  i 

Boeton,  New  Tork.  and  Philadelphia. 
Bj  A.  J.  H.  DngmBBa.  One  voL  OOcta. 

Red  Indians  of  MeirflMUid- 
land.  An  lUoatrated  Indian  Story. 
By  author  of  «*  Prairie  Bitd."    Mctt. 

Tlie  Greatest  Play  me  of  I«ife| 

or,  The  Adventurea  of  a  Lady  In  Search 
of  a  Good  Servant.    Priee  00  eente. 

Ned  Mnssrave  |  or.  The  mo«t  Un< 
fortnnate  Man  in  the  World.  ByTheo> 
dore  Hook.    One  voIqbm.    flO  eenta. 

Itlorente's  History  of  tbe  In> 
qnisition  in  Spain.  Complete 
in  one  large  octavo  volume.    flO  oeats 

GeneTra  i  or,  The  HlAtory  of  a  Pdt- 
trait  By  one  of  the  mo»t  promineat 
Writers  in  America.    One  voL   M  eta 

Abbey     of     Innismoyle.     By 

Qraoe  Kennedy.    Price  25  cents. 

Father  Clement.  By  author  of 
"Dunallen."    Price  50  cents. 

Tbe  Fortune  Hunter.  ByMn. 
Howatt.    Price  38  cents. 

Romislft  Confessional.     By  3L 

Michelet.     Priee  50  cents. 

Wbiteball  i  or.  The  Times  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  Complete  in  one  volume. 
Illustrated.    Price  50  cents. 

mrblteftriarsi     or.  The    Days  of 

Charles  the  Seoond.  Complete  in  0110 
volume.  Illustrated.  Price  50  oests. 
(In  Prt§9.) 


USBFUI^    BOOKS    FOR  SVBRYBODT. 


Tbe  liady's  IVork  -  Table 
Boole.  Full  of  plateH.  Beautifully 
bound  in  one  volume  in  crimson  cloth, 
gUi.    Price  One  Dollar. 

I«ardner's  One  Tbonsand  and 
Ten  Tbinsrs  IVortb  Know- 
ins  %  to  which  is  added  Employment 
to  All ;  or  a  Hundred  Wayn  to  make  and 
keep  Money.  Price  25  cents. 

Poelcet  lilbrary  of  Usefal 
Knoivledge.  A  work  that  all 
should  own.    Price  50  cents. 

Gentlemen's  Science  of  Bti- 

anette  %  and  Guide  to  Society.    By 
)unt   D'Ontay.    With   his  Portrait. 
Price  25  cents. 

Ziadies*  Science  of  Btiqnette ) 

and  oomplote  Hand-Book  of  the  Toilet. 
By  Countess  De  Calabrella.    25  cents. 


Tbe  Complete  Kitcben  and 
Frnit  Gardener.  A  work  tbst 
all  that  have  a  garden  shoald  own. 
Price  25  cents. 

Tbe  Complete  Floristt  ori 
Flo-vrer    Gardener.     The   b*4 

work  on  the  subject  ever  published. 
Price  25  cenU. 


I's  Complete  Far- 
rier, or  Horse  Doctor.  All  ibst 
own  a  hon*o  should  possess  this  bouk. 
IMee  25  cents. 

Knowlson*s  Complete  Cattle  1 
or,  Covr  Doctor.  Wh^evex  owns 
a  cow  should  have  this  book.    25  ct«. 

Artbnr's  Receipts  for  Put* 
ting  up  Fruits  A  Vei^etables 
in  Summer  to  Keep.    12.v^  rtc 


DR.  HOLI«ICK*S   'W'-ORKS. 
Dr.  Holllck*s    Anatomjr  and  |  Dr.  Holllck's  Fantlljr  Physi- 
cian.    A  Pocket  «uidc  for  Every- 
body.    Price  *J5  cents. 


Pity slolofp y )  with  a  lar^e  DiMsect- 
ed  nate  of  the  Human  Figure.    4(1.25. 
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IVORKS   BT    THE    MOST   POPUIiAR    AUTHORS. 

Robert  Oaklands  t  or,  The  Oateast 
Orphaa.  By  Leitch  Ritchie,  anthor  of 
'*  Robber  of  tha  Rhine."    Price  26  eU. 


Horedun.  A  Tale  of  1210.  Bj  ffir 
Walter  Scott,  Bart ,  author  of  *'  Waver- 
Ij,*'  *'  Ivanhoe/'  etc    Price  50  oenta. 

The  TifTO  Couslna.  Bj  P.  Hamil- 
ton Vrert,  author  of  *'  Bell  Brandon/* 
etc.    One  vol.,  cloth.    Price  fil.OO. 

Coiartena|r  Hall.  A  True  Tale  of 
Yirgiuia  Life.  Bj  James  T.  Randolph, 
Baq.    One  Tolnme,  cloth.  Price  fil.OO. 

'Wllftred   Montressori   or,  New 

Tork  Life  Expoeed  ;  or  the  Exposition 
of  the  Secret  Order  of  the  Seven.  Ulna- 
trated  with  87  lUustratiTe  EngraTings. 
Two  volumes.    Price  fil.OO. 

Salatlilel.  By  Rev.  George  Crolf. 
Price  00  cents. 

Arlstocraey^l  or,  Life  among  the 
Upper  Ten.    Price  00  cents. 


Clay's    PortrsUi*      Bf 

Nagle.  Sixe  ^  by  90  in.  Price  $1.00  a 
copy.    Originally  sold  at  #6.00  a  oopy. 

The  Mlaer's  Heir.  By  P.  H.  Myera. 
Price  60  cents  tai  paper  cover;  or  76 
cents  in  dotb  gilt. 

Tom  Raoqnetf  and  His  Three 
Maiden  Aunts.    Price  60  eents. 

Tlic  Turo  liOTere.  A  Domcatia 
Story.    Price  60  cents. 

Arrab  Nell.  A  5oveL  By  0.  P.  B. 
James.    Price  60  cents. 

Sketches  In  Ireland.    By  W.  IL 

Thackeray.    Price  60  cents. 

The  Coquette.  One  of  the  beat 
books  ever  written.    Price  60  cents. 

The  Orphan  Slaters.  A  beautl- 
fhl  book.    Price  83  cents. 

Victims  of  Amnaemeiftts.    By 

Martha   Clark.    Suitable   for  Sunday 
Schools.    One  volume,  cloth.    S8  eta. 


GBORGB    SAHD'S  1VORK8. 


Cousnclo.  By  George  Sand.  Trans- 
lated firom  the  French,  by  Favette 
Robinson.  Complete  and  unabridged. 
One  volume.    Price  FlAy  cents. 

Countess  of  Rndolstadt.    The 

Sequel  to  "Conraelo."  Trannlated 
fh>m  the  original  French.  Only  Com- 
plete and  unabridged  edition.  One 
volume.    Price  60  cents. 


Indiana.  By  author  of  "  Consuelo,  '* 
etc.  A  very  bewitching  and  Intereeling 
work.  Two  vols.,  paper  cover.  Price 
fil.OO ;  or  in  one  vol,  doth,  for  $1.25. 

First  and  True  I«OTe.  Bv  George 
Band,  author  of  "Conauelo,*^  "Indi- 
ana," etc    nittfltrated.   Price  60  cents. 


The   Corsair. 

Price  25  cents. 


A  Venetian  Tals. 


CHRISTY   A   mrOOD'S    SONG   BOOKS. 

No  muidc  is  so  generally  esteemed,  or  songs  so  frequently  sung  and  listened  to 
with  so  much  delight,  as  is  the  music  and  the  songs  of  the  Ethiopian  Minstrels. 
Tbey  have  commenced  a  new  epoch  in  Music,  and  the  best  works  relating  to  them 
are  those  mentioned  below.    Each  Book  contains  near  Seventy  Songs. 


Chrlstjr  £b  "Wood's  Sonff  Boole 

Illustrated.    Price  12)^  centsw 


The    Melodeon    Sonf^    Book. 

Price  12}^  cents. 

The      Plantation     Melodies. 

Price  12X  c«^^ 

The   Ethiopian  Sonf^  Book. 

Price  12K  cents. 

REV.    CHAS.   IVADSIVORTH'S 


The  Serenaders'  Song  Book. 

Price  12X  cents. 

Chrlstjr   and    HVhltc's    Com- 
plete   Ethiopian    Melodlesy 

containing  the  whole  of  the»e  live 
song  books,  are  beautiftilly  bound 
in  one  large  volume,  cloth,  gilt 
back.  Price  Seventy-five  cents  a  copy 
only. 

SERMONS. 


An&erlea's  Mission.  A  Thanks- 
giving Discourse.  By  Rev.  Charles 
Wadsworth.  Complete  in  one  large 
volume.    Price  25  cents. 

Thankfulness    and    Charac- 


ter.     Two   Difloourves.      By    Bev. 
Charles  Wadsworth.    Price  25  cent4. 

Politics  In  Rellslon.  AThank» 
giving    Sermon.      By    Rev.   Charlei 
Wadsworth.    Price  12>^  cents. 


SIR   B.  I<.  BUIjUTER'S   N0VEI<S. 

Falkland.    A  NoveL    One  vol.,  oo- 
tav  0.    Price  25  cents. 

Thr  Rone  |  or,  The  Hasards  of  Wo- 
men.   Price  25  cents. 


The  Oxonians.    A  Sequel  to  "  The 
Rone."    Price  25  cents. 

Calderon,    the    Conrtler.    By 

Sir  £.  L.  Bulwer.    Price  I9|i  eaola. 
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mroRiLs 


BY    CBignBRATBP   AUTHORS. 

Prior  Twentu-FiiM  Oeidg  mch. 


Mysteries  and  Miseries  of 
Ne^r  Orleans*  By  Ned  BoiUUbs. 
Completo  In  one  volaine. 

Jaolc  Doirnlnc's  I<etters.    Bj 

Major  Jack  DownTng.    With  his  Por- 
trait.   One  Yolnme. 

Acnes  Grejrt  an  Antoblographf. 
Bj  author  of  **  Jans  Kjre. " 

Bva  St.  Clair.  Bj  0.  P.  B.  Jamea, 
author  of  **RieheUea.** 

Tl&e  BeantlAtl  Freneli  Olrl. 

An  abaorbing  book. 

Fentale    I«lfe   in   Hevr  Torlc 

BeanUfuIl7  Uluatrated. 

B.yan*s  Mysteries  ot  Mar» 
rlaye.    IlluMrated. 

Mysteries  ot  Bedlantf   or.  An- 

nals  of  a  Mad  Houae. 

Tl&e  Orpl&an  CblM.  By  the  Coun- 
tess of  Blessington. 

Tl&e  Monlc     Bj  Matthew  O.  Lewis. 


Money   lien- 


Tl&e  Ol&ast  Stories*  AWoadsiM 
Book.    lUnstrated. 

Madison^  Mzposition  of  CM 
Felio'vrslUp. 

Abednesoy   tl&e 
der.    07  Mrs.  Qore. 

Gllddon's     Anelent      Bgyfity 

her  Monuments,  Belios,  kc 

Josepl&ine.    By  Orsee  AfoUar,  a» 
thor  of  "  Home  InAnenoe.  *' 

Bell  Brandon*  and  The  Wlthsnd 
Fig  Tree.    A  $300  prin  aot^ 

Mysteries  of  a  Coi 

Methodist  Preaeher. 


^▼oni.    By  a 


Pl&lllp  in   Sesurelk  of  a  l¥ifb. 

An  excellent  work. 

Diary  of  a  Pl&ysleian.    Beeoid 
Series. 

Bmisrant  Squire.    By  author  U 


Bell  Brandon. 


HGH'WAYMBIf,   MURDBKBRS, 

Prime  Twenty-Five  Cents  each. 

liife   of  Jolut    A.  Mnrrel,  the 

WeRtem  Land  Pirate. 

liife  and  Ad'rentnres  of  Jo- 
seph T.  Hare. 

iilfe  of  Col.  Monroe  Bdw^ards. 

lUustrated. 

Life  of  Helen  Je  wett*  St  Rieb- 
ard  P.  Robinson. 

liife  and  AdTentnres  of  Jaelc 

Illnstrated. 


ete. 


The  Robber's  "Wife.  ADomoKtie 
Romance. 

Red  'Wing  I  or,  Weird  Cruiser  of 
Van  Diemau^s  Land. 


Obi  t      or. 


Kit   Clayton. 

Bann. 


Tom   "Waters } 

Highwayman. 


Tbrce  -  Fingered 

A  Sequel  to   Jack 
or,   The   Haunted 


lilies  of  tbe  Felons.  Beantifallr 
lUustrated. 

Nat  Blalcei  or,  The  Doomed  High- 
wayman.   Illustrated. 

Bill  Horton  1  or.  The  Doomed  High- 
wayman.   Illustrated. 

Galloping  Gns  |  or.  The  Purse  aad 
the  PistoL 

Ned  Hastings  |  or.  The  Terror  of 
the  Road.    Illustrated. 

Biddy  Woodhnlly  tbe  Beauti- 
ful Haymalcer. 

ETeleen  Wilson  |  or,  The  Trials 
of  an  Orphan  Oirl. 

The  Diary  of  a  Pawnbroker. 

Nine  Illustratlonii. 

Silrer  and  Pe-vrterf  or.  Contrast 
in  New  Tork  Life. 


Sureeny   Todd| 

Barber. 


or.   The   Roflaa 


RBVOLUTIONARY   TAIilCS. 

Price  Twenty-Five  Oente  eadi. 


Tbe  Se^en  Brothers  of  Wy- 
oming) or,  The  Brigands  of  Uie 
American  ReTolution. 

The  Brigand  I  or,  The  Mountain 
Chief. 

The  Rebel  Bride.  ABerolntlon- 
ary  Romance. 

Ralph  Runnioni  or,  The  Oufe- 
Uw^aDoom. 


Flying    Artillerist.     A  TSle  of 
Mexican  Treachery. 

Old   Put  I  or,  The  Days  of  *7«.   A 

Revolutionary  Tale. 

Wau*nan«gee|  or,  The 

at  Chioago. 

The  Guerilla  Chief.  A 

of  War.    Pries  AO  eenta. 
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SKA    AND    PIRATICAI.    TALES. 


Plotorlal  Life  and  Adv«n« 
tiu'c«  of  Jack  Adatasy  the  ctile- 
bmteU  Siiilor  and  Mutiaeer.    M)  oe&U. 

JLIfe  and  Adventures  of  Ben 
Brace,  tho  siiiilur.    Tnce  fiu  ccnbt. 


Tlfte  Petrel  (  or.  Love  oa  tlie  Ocean. 
Ab«'ii  ^uvcl(Hltuil  tu  the  beift.  Bj  Ad- 
miral Fiiiher.    One  Tolnme.    00  eta. 

The  Spitfire.     A  Tale  of  the 
By  Capt.  Clumier.    Price  CO 


Price  of  the  following  •netj  art  only  Tioenty-Fi'M  Ondii  each. 


The    Doomed    Slilp)      or.    The 

"Wrwk   of    tho   Arcilc    Kegione.    By 
IJ&rry  Hazel. 

The  Pirate**  Son.    Illxutrated. 

The    Three    Pirates)    or,   The 

(<t  itirk)  o(  ihe  Turuado. 

The  Flying  Dutclftmau. 

Life  of  Alexander  Tardyr,  tl&e 
Pirate. 

The  Flying  Yankee.   By  Harry 
Hazel. 

The  Yankee  Middy  |  or,  The  Two 

FrigatOM. 

The  Gold  Seekers  |  or,  Cniiae  of 

Oie  Lively  Sally. 

The   River   Pirates.    A  Tale  of 
New  York,  founded  on  laet. 

Dark    Shades    of    City   Life. 

A  Sequel  to  **  Rirer  Pirates.  *^ 

The  Rats  of  the  Seine  |  or.  The 

fiiver  Thlerea  of  Pftria. 


Yankees  in  Japan  |  or,  The  Ad* 

ventare«  of  a  Sidlor. 

Red  King  |  or,  The  Conair  GhisfUin. 

Morgan,  tl&e   Bmeeaneeri    or, 

The  Freebooters  of  the  AntlUss. 

Jack  Jnnkf   or,  The  Tur  for  aU 

Weathers. 

DaTls,  tke  Pirate  t  or,  The  Free- 
booter of  the  Padflc. 

Valdes,  the  Pirat^  |  His  LiA  and 

Adventures. 

Jack  Ariel!  or,  Lift  oa  Bosrd  an 
Eattt  Indlamsn. 

Gallant  Tom )  or,  The  Perils  of  the 
Ocean. 

Yankee  Jaek|  or,  The  Perils  of  a 
Privateenman. 

Harry-  Ilelnt )  or.  The  Cruise  of  the 
Bloodhound. 

Harry  Tempest  |  or.  The  Pirate's 
Protege. 


LANGUAGBS  UTITHOUT   A   MASTKR. 

Prioe  Tioenty-Ftve  CtnU  each. 


French    irltHoat 

In  Six  Basy  Lessons. 

Spanish   vrithont 

In  Four  Easy  Lessons. 

German    -without 

In  Six  Easy  LeBsons. 


Master. 


a    Master. 


a    Master. 


Italian  isrithont  a  Master.    In 

Five  Easy  Lessons. 

Latin  -vrithont   a   Master*    Is 

Six  Easy  Lessons. 

The  whole  of  the  five  works  are  alxv 
bound  In  one  volume,  doth,  for  $1.23. 


By  Antkor  of  «  WILD  lirBSTBRN    SCBNBS.** 


Life  and  Adventures  of  Col. 
Vanderbomb.  By  author  "  Wild 
Western  Scenes,"  etc.    fiO  cents. 

Life  and  Adventures  of  Ned 
Lorn.  By  the  author  of  '*  Wild  West- 
ern Scenes."    One  voL,  doth.    $1.00. 


The  Rival  Belles )  or,  Life  in 
Washington.  By  J.  B.  Jones,  author  of 
"Wild  Western  Scenes,"  etc.  Twe 
Tolumes,  paper  cover.  Price  $1.00; 
or  bound  in  one  volume,  cloth,  for 
$Laft.    (/n/VoM.) 


NSBDLB-llirORK,   BMBROIDBRIB8,  ETC. 


Miss     Lambert's      Complete 
Guide    to     Needle-work    £b 

Embroidery  t  containing  Clear 
and  Practical  InstrnctlonH  wh«»reby 
any  one  can  eaHily  leam  how  to  do  all 
kind?*  <)f  V\Mn  tiud  Fanrv  N'»odlcwork, 
Tapestry  Work.  Turki-h  Work,  IVr-  I 
Mian  W..rk.  rhciiUl.'.  Rrsi?i1,  -?r.  ;  IW- 
liu  r;iU.-i  :js.  K.iiljj  .,(J- ly,  S::iclit;.ol  all 


kinds,  Lace  Imitations,  Mosaic  Canvas, 
Canras  Work,  Crochet,  Knlttiag,  Net- 
ting, Bead  Work,  Russian  Crochet, 
Ed^ngs,  etc. ;  Fringe*),  Scarft,  Shawl*, 
Collars,  Slippers,  China  Puriee,  Braid- 
lug  and  AppIiqnH,  Impleraents,  Varie- 
ticA  of  Silk,  MaterlalH,  etc..  etc. ;  wilb 
11.')  IlhiHiratioiiH  and  IMNv'ram^  Ry 
Mi.s.^  liUmUii.     l*r.ci>  $l.:li,  iu  dotli 


T.  B.  PBTBBSOI  ft  BEOIHEES*  PVBLXOATZnva   IT 


VARIOUS    GOOD    AUTHORS. 

TH«   Iron   Cross.      Bj  SylTanot 
Cobb,  Jr.    Price  86  oenU. 

Tl&«  King's  Cruisers.    By  Hmtj 
HueL    Pnoe  3.^  eenls. 

Clftsurles  Ransfordi  or,  Love  on 
BMird  s  Cmlser.   Price  25  cents. 


StMI  Grejri  or,  The  Triampbs  of 
virtae.  A  Romaaoe  of  the  Optis. 
Priee  2S  cents. 

Tl&e  Jfy-sterlons  Marrlose.   A 

True   Romanee   of  New  Tork   Uh. 
Price  2J  cents. 


BXCBI^IiBNT    SHIIjIjING   BOOKS. 

/Vfes  123^  eenU  eoe^  or  Eight  for  •1.00. 


Clurlstmas  Carol.  Bj  Charles 
Dickens.    Price  \2%  cents. 

Tl&e  Chimes.  ByCharles  Dickens. 
Priee  12>i^  cents. 

Crlekei   on   the   Hearth.     By 

Charles  Dickens.    Price  \^%  cents. 

Battle  of  I<lfe.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
Price  12>i^  cents. 

The     Holljr  -  Tree     Inn.     By 

Charles  Dickens.    Price  12)^  cents. 

Seven    Poor    Travelers.      By 

Charles  Dickens.    Priee  12>^  cents. 

Schoolhoy,  and  other  Stories. 

By  Charlei  Dickens.    Price  \^%  cents. 

Sister  Rose.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
Price  I2}i  cents. 

Ijlzzle  Itelfl^hy  and  Miner's 
Daughters.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
Price  12>^  cents. 

The  Haunted  Man,  and  The 
Ghost's  Barcaln.  By  Charles 
Diekens.    Prioe  12>^  cents. 


Mother  and  Stepmother.     By 

Charles  Dickens.     Price  12i^  cents. 

A  IVlf^e's  Story.   From  Honnehold 
Words.     Prioe  liyi  centit. 

Telloiv  Mask.      Fmm  Honsehold 
Words.    Price  12>^  cents. 

Throne  of  Iniquity.    By  Albert 
Barnes.    Priee  123^  cents. 

mroman.      By    Lncretia    Mott,   tItS 
Quaker  Preacher.    Priee  12i^  cents. 

Game     of    Enehre     and     Its 
I«aivs.    Price  12^  cents. 

Ht*  Berff's   Ansvrer  to  Arch* 
hlshop  Hughes.     12)^  cents. 

Dr.  Berg's    I«ecture    on    the 
JesulU.    Price  12>^  cts. 

Life    of    the    Rev.    John    H. 
Alafflt.    Price  12><  cents. 

Odd  Felloivshlp  Exposed.  II* 

lostrated.    Price  123^  cents. 

Mormonlsm  Bxposed.    Fntt  ef 
BngrsTlngs.    Priee  12!^  cents. 


T.  B.  PERSON'S  LIST  OF  PDBllUTIOilS 


The  Books  in  this  Catalogne  wlU  be  fbnnd  to  be  the  very  Best  tad  X«tM' 
Publications  by  the  most  popular  and  celebrated  writen  in  the  wnlo. 
The  J  are  also  the  most  readable  and  entertaining  Books,  and  are  pcintii 
for  the  "  Million,'*  at  yery  eheap  rates,  and  copies  of  all  or  any  of  ttMi 
will  be  sent  by  Mail,  free  of  postage,  to  any  person,  on  reoeipt  ¥ 
the  adyertised  price.    They  are  snitable  for  the 

f  trior,  Library,  Sitting  Room,  Railroad,  Steamboat,  or  Chamber  leadii|i 

AND   ARE   PUBU8BRD.AXD   FOB  SALK  BT 

T.  B.  PETEESON,  No.  102  Chestnnt  Street,  Philadelphim. 

"ffSS^  Booksellers,  and  all  others,  will  be  supplied  at  very  Low  Bates. 


BIBS.  80TJTHW0BTH8*. 

V^lria  ;  or,  The  Secret 

of  Power,  -  -  1  00 
Indift.     The  Pearl  of 

Pearl  River,  •  •  1  00 
The  MiHsioK  Bride,  •  1  00 
The  Lodt  Ileirees,  •  1  00 
Deeerted  Mifi>,  -  •  1  00 
Wif^i'a  Victory.  -  -  1  00 
(^urM  of  Clifton.  -  1  00 
DiKoarded  Daughter,  •  1  00 
Retribution,  •  •  1  00 
InitiAla,  -  .  .  1  SO 
Kate  Ayleaford,  •    1  00 

Mab«l,         -        -        •    1  00 
The  aboTB  are  also  published 
in  clolh,  price  %\:2i\  each. 

MBS.  HENTZ'S  WOBKS. 

The  Planter'*  Northern 

Bride,  •  •  •  1  00 
Linda.  •  •  •  1  00 
Robert  Graham,  •  1  00 
ConrtahipandXarria^  1  00 
Rena ;  or  the  Snow  Bird  1  00 
Marcns  Warland,  -  1  00 
Love  after  Marriage,  -  1  00 
Eoline,  -  •  •  1  00 
The  Banished  Son,  •  1  00 
Helen  and  Arthur,  •  1  00 
AnntPaitj'HScrapBacr,  1  00 
The  above  are  Also  publiHhed 
in  eloth,  price  $1.2ft  each. 

XLLEN   PICEEBING*8. 


Orphan  Nicoe.     - 

25 

Kate  Walsinghain,     - 

25 

Poor  Cooain^ 

25 

Ellen  Wareham, 

25 

Who  Shall  be  Ueirr  • 

25 

Secret  Foe, 

25 

Expectant, 

25 

Fright,         .       .       - 

25 

^iet  Ilosband-  • 

25 

Nan  Darr«ll, 

25 

Prince  and  PM'ar,     • 

2ft 

Merehantfa  Daughter, 

2ft 

rifta  Squire, 

86 

Agnea  Barley 
Tie  HelfMB, 

Sft 
3ft 

Si^*OrianbiA   • 

10 

CHABLES  LEVEB'S. 

Charles  O'SIalley,       •       60 

Knight  of  Qwynne,    -       60 

Arthur  O'Leary,         -       60 

Tom  Burke  of  Oars,  -       60 

Jsck  ninton,  -       60 

Harry  Lorreqner,       •       60 

Horace  TempIetoB,     -       60 

Kate  O'Bonoghue,      •        60 

Lerer 's  works  are  alaobonnd 

in  fonr  volomes,  in  black 

eloth.  for  #6  00.    Scarlet 

doth,  $6.50.    Law  Library 

sheep  $7.00.  Half  calf  $0.00 

Ten  Thousand  a  Tear,    1.00 

Valentine   Vox,    the 

VeDtriloqolst,  •  60 
The  Sisters,  •  -  60 
The  Steward,  •  •  60 
Percy  Efflngham,       -       60 

ALEXAHDBE  DUMAS'. 

The  Three  OuArdsmen,  76 
Twenty  Tears  After,  •  76 
BrsKelonne,  •  -  76 
The  Iron  Hand,  •  60 
Forty*FiTe  Onardamen,  76 
Memoirs  of  a  Marquis,  1  00 
Andree  do  TsTerney,  •  1  00 
Countess  of  Chamy,  •  1  00 
The  Iron  Mask.  •    1  00 

Louise  La  Yalliere.  •  1  00 
Memoirs  of  a  Physician,  1  00 
Queen's  Necklace,  •  1  00 
Diana  v^i  Meridor,  •  1  00 
Six  Years  l^ter,  -  1  00 
FelinadeChambors^  60 
OeneTlere,  •       •       60 

Sketches  in  Francs,  -  60 
Isabel  of  Bararia,  •  60 
Kdmond  Dantea,  -  60 
Corsican  Brothers,     •       25 

LIFPABD*S  WOBES. 
Washington  A  Generals,!  00 
QaakerCity,  -  •  1  00 
Paol  ArdsfDhetan,  -  1  00 
BlandHofBrandjwtiMbl  00 
TbsNaiariiia,  -  •  60 
LegeDdi  of  Mcsleo^  •  86 
LMje of Albaiona,   •   IW^ 


fO 
fO 
fO 
•0 
60 
6C 
60 
60 
60 
60 


CHABLES  DICKEHV. 

Darid  Copperileld, 

Dombey  and  Son, 

Nicholas  Niokleby, 

Pickwick  Papers, 

Christmas  Stories, 

Martin  Chiuslewit, 

Bamaby  Rndge, 

Dickens'  New  Stories, 

BkAk  Hooss, 

Old  Curiosity  Shop, 

Sketches  by ''Bob,'* 

Oliver  Twist. 

A  complete  sett  of  tbsaboft 
will  be  sold  tMT  $5;  ali% 
bound  In  Atc  n>lk,  Marti 
eloth,  ft>r  $7.60.  SearM 
cloth,  for  $&60.  Law  L^ 
brary  Sheep,  for  19.00.  Tha 
Blustratad  ediUon  Is  $1.6$ 
a  Tolume,  or  $18  Ibr  tfaa 
complete  sett  of  12  voliUMa 

FBANX  FAIBLEQE^ 
Frank  Falrlegh,  -  60 
Lewis  Amndel.  -  T< 
Harry  Coverdale's  Cout- 

shlp,  -    1  0$ 

Lorrlmer  Littlegood,      1  0$ 
Fortunes   and   Misfor- 
tnnefl  of  Harry  Rack- 
ttt  Scapegrace,       -       1$ 

BOOKS  OF  Finr. 

Major  Jones'  Conrtshlp 
and  Tratels.    Cloth,  1  S 

Simon  Suggs'  AdTentWH 
and  TraTels.    Cloth,  1  S 

Major  Jones' Scenes  la 
Oeorgia.    Cloth,     -    1  1$ 

HnmorsofFalcoubfldft]  0$ 

Frank  Forester 'a  Sport- 
ing Scenes  and  Cha* 
ractem.  Svoln.,  cloth,  )  10 

Dow's  Patent  Sennona. 
By  Dow,  Jr.  StoIs., 
•aeh^^      -       •       •     ff 

PlBcy  woods  Ttowa,   1  0$ 

AdTrntam  of  Gsptaia 


\  kT%W^«ML^«%lBSaMt% 


OTKOBOTTS  W0SK8. 

BBAI^IFULLT  IU.DSTRATET>. 
MiJor  Jun^-tC  CourtMhip,     50 
H^OT  Joucm'  Sketcheii 

of  Tr«r««l,  -  -  60 
■mm  BokR"*  AdTentuTM,  60 
Ml^  JoncR*  ChroniclM 

«rPinorille,  .  .  60 
FiUt       PftAbkMom'f 

Wedding,  -  •  ftO 
WMowRufrhT'«HiistNaid,  50 
.'Iff  lU.ar  of  ArkaoMM,  60 
0ti««kH  of  Squatter  Lifis  60 
4  Plekiafo>  ^om  Picajmne,  60 
Mny  SultffCtA  arrested 

toad  ISound  Orer.  •  60 
LoaMana  Swamp  I>octor,  60 
Charcoal  .''kutcbeft,  •  (i(\ 
Minlbrtii ncB of  Peter  Faber^M) 
Peter  Plfxliiy,  -  -  AO 
Yankee  among  Mermalda,  60 
KewOrleHUn  Sketch  Book,  60 
jyrama  m  PokerTille,  •  60 
The  CharmH  of  Pariiv,'  60 
The  Qoorndon  Huanda,  60 
MrShiHitingBoz.  -  60 
warwirk  Woodlands,  60 
The  D<Mr  Stalkers,  •  60 
Adrentures  of  Captain 

Farrairo,  .       .       60 

Bl^Jor  ORf^t^n's  Ad- 

Tenturctu  -  •  60 
8o1.  Suit  ta'f)  Theatrical 

Appmitioeship,  •  60 
Bo\.  t<mith*8  Theatrical 

Journey-Work,  -  60 
Quarter  Race  Kentacky,  60 
Rival  1^•llc^  ■  .  50 
Uib  ofO'l.  Vanderbombi  60 
LM  and  Adyenturei  of 

FerciTal  Mayberry,  60 
Yankee    Yvns     and 

Yankee  Letters,  60 

MES.  0RET*8. 

GIvopt's  Daughter,     -  26 

Leiaa  Cameron,           -  26 

Itelle  of  the  Family,  -  25 

Sybil  lA>nn<;nl,           -  25 

Ihike  and  CoiiHin,       -  25 

The  Lit(l<>  Wif's          •  25 

UanoeurriiKt  Mother,  25 

BaronetV  Daughters,  •  25 

Younft  F'rima  Donna,  25 

Old  Dower  House,       •  25 

Hradnthe.          -        .  25 

AUee  Seymour,  -        >  25 

Mary  Soaham,    •       -  60 

Paasisa  and  I*rindple^  60 

IVISRAELI'S  W0BK8. 

Baarie'ta  Temple,  •  60 

▼iTian  Grey,       •  •  60 

▼anetia,  -  •  6U 

Young  Dnke  -  38 

Miriam  Alroy.    -  as 

Oentarini  Fleminf  •  88 

LANGUAGES. 

3h  without  a  Blaster,  25 
gyish  without  a  Master.  26 
i*»o  without  a MastiT.  26 
^^»  without  a  Master,  26 

'Viqi0«t,a>lasiac    26 


BETVOLDB*  W0BK8. 

Mysteries  of  the  Court 

of  London.  2  toIs.,  1  00 

Roue  Foster.    3  Tola,  1  60 

Caroline  of  Branswlck.  1  00 

Venetia  Trelawney,  -  1  00 

Lord  Sazondaie,        -  1  00 

Count  ChriHtoral,      -  1  00 

Rom  Lambert,           -  1  00 

Mary  Price,        •       -  1  00 

Bostaee  Quentia,       -  1  00 

Joseph  Wilmot,         •  1  00 

Banker's  Daughter,  •  1  00 

Kenneth,    -       -       -  1  00 

The  Hre-Honse  Plot,  1  00 

Isabella  Vinoent,       -  60 

ViTian  Bertram,        -  60 

Coantess  of  Lai^eelles,  60 

Duke  of  Marehmont,  •  60 

The  Necromancer,      -  75 

The  Soldier'k  Wife,    •  60 

May  Middleton,          •  60 

Massacre  of  Oleneoe,  -  60 

The  Court  of  Naples,  60 

Lotos  of  the  Harem,  •  60 

Ellen  PercT,       -       -  60 

Agnes  Kvelyn,   -       -  60 

Edgar  Montrose,        -  X5 

Parricide,            -       -  60 

Life  in  Paris,      -       •  60 

CAPT.  MABBTATTt. 

Jacob  Faithfiil,  •       -  26 

Japhet  Search  of  Father,  26 

Phantom  Shiis   •       •  26 

Midshipman  Eai^,      •  25 

Pacha  of  Many  Talse.  25 

Naval  Offlcer,      -  26 

Snarleyow,  -       •  25 

Newton  Foster,  -       •  26 

King's  Own,        •       •  26 

Pirate  A  Three  Cutters,  26 

Peter  Simple.      -       -  60 

PerdTal  Keene,  -  60 

Poor  Jack,  •       -  60 

Sea  King,  -       •  60 

Valerie,  •       •  6C 

AIN8WOBTH*8. 

Jack  Pheppard,           -  60 

Tower  of  London,      -  1  00 

Ouy  Fawkes,              •  60 

The  Star  Chamber,    -  60 

Newgate  Calendar,     •  60 

Old  St  Paul's,  -  •  60 
Mysteries  of  the  Court 

of  Queen  Anne,  60 
Mysteries  of  the  Court 

of  the  Stusrts,  60 

Life  of  DaTy  Crockett.  60 

Lift  of  Uenry  Thomas,  25 

Dick  Turpin,       •       -  25 

Detiperadoes  New  World,  'J5 

Ninon  De  L'Kncloa,    •  25 

Lift  of  Arthur  Spring,  25 

Lift  of  Grace  O'MaUey,  ;VS 

Windsor  CasUe,         •  60 

GBEEN  ON  GAMBLING 

Gambling  Exposed,  •  1  00 
Gambling  Unmasked,  1  00 
Secret  Band  of  Brothers,  1  00 
The  Reformed  Gambler,  1  00 
Abive  U  el^J^  fl.Sd  eaelL 


HieRirATim. 

Lifc  of  John  A.  Marrel,  tf 
Lift  of  Joi«eph  T.  Hare,  U 
Lifeof  Mnnro4iEdward%  U 
Life  of  Helen  Jewett,  15 
Lift  of  Jack  Rann,  - 
Kit  CUrton, 
Lives  of  the  Feloaa  - 
Tom  Waten, 
Nat  Blake, 
Bill  Horton, 
Galloping  Goa, 
Ned  Hastings,  _ 

Biddy  WoodhnU,  -  » 
Eveleen  Wilaon,  M 

Diary  of  a  Pawnhfokei^  M 
Silver  and  Pewter,  -  16 
Sweeney  Todd,  -       .       tf 


TALES  OF  THE  SEA 

Adventures  of  Ben  Braoe,  90 
Jack  Adams, the  Mutineer.  .V) 
The  Spitfire,  •  -  50 
The  Petrel,  .  .  m 
The  Pirate's  Son.  •  'A 
The  Doomed  Ship,  -  V 
The  Three  Pirates,  -  IB 
The  Flying  Dutchman,  19 
Life  of  Alexander  Tardy,  tf 
The  Flying  Yankne,  -  » 
The  Yankee  Middy,  -  IS 
The  Gold  Seekers,  -  39 
The  River  Pirates,  -  99 
Dark  Shades  of  City  Lift,  29 
The  Kata  of  the  Seine,  29 
Yankees  in  Japan,  85 

Red  King,  -  -  -  » 
Morgan,  the  Buooaneer,  39 
Jack  Junk,  •  •  39 
Daris,  the  Pirate,  •  S9 
Valdei,  the  Pirata,  •  S3 
Jack  Ariel,  -  .  39 
Gallant  Tom,  .  .  v 
Yankee  Jack,  -  -  35 
Harry  Helm,  •  -  89 
Harry  Tempest,         •       39 

BEVOLUTION  TALEl 

Seven  Bros,  of  Wyoming,  33 
The  Brigand,  -  .  Si'i 
The  Reliel  Bride,  -  » 
Ralph  Rannion.  •  23 
The  Flying  Artillerist,  K 
Old  Put,  ...  19 
Wau-nan-gee,  •  •  fli 
The  OneriUa  Clrlei;    -      M 

MATTLAND'S   WOBKl 

The  Watch  man,  -  1  W 
The  Wanderer.  •  -  1  01 
Diary  of  aa  Old  Doctor,  I  « 
The  Lawyer's  Story,  -  1  " 
Above  in  cloth,  $1.26 


EUGENE  SUE'S 
Martin,  the  Fonndllag ,  1  10 
Wauderiug  Jew,  -    1  00 

.'tlysterias  of  Pari*,  -  1  00 
First  Love,  .       •       SS 

Womsn's  liove,  •  •  'Jl 
Man-oFWar's-Maii,  •  » 
Fnmalft  Bluebeard.  •  SI 
Kiiou;  Jff  iMtwLU^     .      -Jl 


T.  B.  PETEESOFS  LIST  OP  PTTMJCATIOW- 


USEFUL  BOOKS. 


Kni>wlMa'*CD-DiMtar,    IS 
rnUIyi    op  FioiU 

EKKBSOS  BENHFIT'S. 

riM  RirdM  Bo«r,    .     1  00 

Waeaf  WiM^rnwi,-       M 
KIra  Norbnn,  •        60 

noa<wr>i  ItaUKb'>r.  -       U 
U>rin*  of  ItallifbDt*; 
uid  Wilds-WuTHi,       W 

aULTza'B  ROTXLB. 


a  PrtdE  or  titt, 
loblugisjib/  of  ■ 


iDquMUoo  in  gp^- 


~  --■-— InlroUnil,  - 


Sftj,; 


nnTTCihfmVonnit, 


«■  it  BcdltLi 

im.  hj  Mm.  aa%  2 

ifauCUM.    -       * 


0HAIST7  *  THItrS 
BOHO  BOOKS. 

CklutT    ud   Wixnl'l 


n':v; 


SEBHOHS. 


as.  HOLUCX'S. 

Dr,  IloUlik'i  runtlf 


ThfODO  of  Intqu 
Dr.  Bh(  on  J<ai 
DnBofi  Ann 


'THE    WATCHMAN!" 


READ  THE  FOLLOWINO  OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS  : 

rapd  tn  rihiprr^  k  hnd  ntrt^t*,  mi  i1  will,  luqMla^  «flHi 

in lylr  ■!■  IbJ  mil  lua.    Thabw.ksiU  kaaMInc  t>HfHHal>lka(ie|aluiUf  W  •»? 


TJtK  WAIU<!J«:t.-TUlir.kll<l«>-d!7Ii<nlir.    1 
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WANDERER. 


1  TALB  or  Li^  B  TioisainiSM^ 


.  ^  .,„.  ■Ss"'""iI?SciS 


w 


GREAT  INDUCEMENTS  FOR  1858! 


■a 


EgTrOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  GET  UP  CLirBS...^| 

PifiRSONFMAGAllNE 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD  FOR  LADIES! 


^y ONIiY  TWO  DOUiARS  A  YEAR,  .gg 


nil  popular  monthlf  MugaoliM  will  be  greatly  ImproTed,  m  wall  m  enJ nr^ir^  for  IS66L 
nwiU  oODNdn  over  900  pages  yearly;  from  23 to  30 Steel  Platen;  and  tiiX)  Wood  la- 
gmTlaga.  Z%l«  U  mor%  propoHUmatdVt  fhnn  any  perUkUeal  ^rfeet.  The  2f«w^ 
p^trnwaoalltthla  Magvdne  "na  OHBAPxar  nr  ma  wosld.** 

ITS   THRILLINO  ORIOINAI.   STORIES. 

The  editors  are  Mrs.  Ann  8.  Stepheaa,  aathor  of  *'The  Old  Homeetead/'  *'Fa«bIoe 
■Bd  Famine,*'  and  Charles  J.  Peterson,  anthor  of  "Kate  Aylesfoni,"  "The  Vallejr 
Parm,"  eto.,  ete. ;  and  they  are  assisted  by  Mrs.  B.  D.  B.  If.  Sonthworth,  antborof  "Tbs 
Lost  Heiress,"  "VlTla,"  *' RetrlbnUon/*  ete.,  ete. ;  by  AUee  Carey.  Mm.  DeniMn.ia« 
Towuend,  Miss  Fslrfleld,  Garrr  Stanley,  Clara  Horaton,  Hetty  Holyoke.  and  by  all  tb« 
meal  popalar  fsmale  writers  of  America.  Hew  talent  Is  eontinaally  bel ng  added,  rtgvdr 
Cfwqf  erpeiMe,  so  as  to  keep  "Peterson's  Magadne"  unapproaehable  in  raerlt.  Mo* 
imUty  ana  rlrtne  are  always  Inenleated. 

ITS  SUPERB  MEZZOTINTS,  AND  OTHER  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS, 

Are  the  best  pnbUshed  anywhere ;  and  at  the  end  of  eaeh  year  are  alut%^  worth  the 
Bobaeription  pnoe. 

COLORED  FASmon  PLATES  IN  ADVANCE. 

Baeh  nnmber  contains  a  Fuhlon  Plate,  engraTed  on  Steel,  and  colored ;  also  a  dossa 
or  more  Hew  Styles,  engraTed  on  Wood ;  also,  a  Pattorn,  from  which  a  Dtesl^  MaatUls, 
er  Child's  Coatnme,  ean  be  ent,  without  the  aid  of  a  mantna-maker,  ko  that  ssch 
Hnmber,  in  this  way,  will  «aes  a  year'*  tvb§cHptiKm,  The  Paris,  London,  Phllsdsl- 
^da*  and  Hew  Yta^  Fashions  are  deseribed  at  length,  eaeh  month.  Patterns  of  (^ps, 
Bonaets,  Head-draasea,  ete.,  given ;  in  short,  of  erery  axtiele  of  funale  dress 

Colol-ed  ^qMri3  fol-  ih)5l'oid6f(j,  etc. 

ImbToldery  Patterns  engraTed  fl>r  oTory  Hnmber,  with  instmetlons  how  to  woik 
fthem ;  also,  PMtems  In  Knitting,  Inserting,  Brolderie  A  nglalse.  Hatting,  FrlTolite,  Lase* 
makiag,  etc.,  ete.  Also,  Patterns  Ibr  Sleerea,  Collars,  and  Chomisettea;  Patterns  la 
Bead-work,  Hair-work,  Shell-work;  Haadkerohief  Corners;  Hamea  fbr  Haikiag  and 
EalUala.  OaoaaionallT,  suraiB  Colorbd  PArnuura  roa  BMBaomnr,  sra,  an  yfBf»i 
mA^fuMai^<daf^taUtt€v^toouidoottFi/ty  CktU9.  A  pleoe  of  fluhloaable  Mask  la 
mU»llahed  oTerr  month.  Also,  Hew  Beoelpts  for  Cooking,  the  Sirk-rooin,  the  Toilsli 
aweary,  etc.,  ete. ;  and  erarythlng  reqaired  In  the  Honsehold. 


One  Copy  tar  One  Tear,  -  -  $2.00 
Three  Copiei  for  One  Tear,  -  5.00 
Vivt  Copiei  for  One  Tear,    -    7.50 


Eight  Copiei  for  One  Year,  -  $10.00 
Twelve  Copiei  for  One  Tear,  15.00 
Sixteen  Copiei  for  One  Year,     SaOO 


PREBIIUMS  FOR  MAKING  UP  CI<UB8^Three.  FIto,  Eight.  TwelTe^ 
or  Sixteen  copies  make  a  Clnb.  To  erery  perron  getting  njp  a  Clnb  of  Thr«e,  and  rsBll> 
tLig  FITS  Dollars ;  or  a  Club  of  FIto,  and  remitting  ScTen  Dollars  and  a  Half;  or  a  Clnb 
ef  ifilght,  and  remitting  Ten  Dollam;  we  will  send,  gndUt,  a  copy  of  our  "Casket  for 
IW^*'  a  book  of  cocitly  Entn^Tings,  40  in  nnmber.  To  erery  pemon  getting  np  a  Clnb 
or  iSrelre,  and  remitting  Fifteen  Dollars ;  we  will  send  either  an  extra  copy  of  the  !!»• 
gailne  for  ISr>8,  or  a  "  Caxket,"  as  the  remitter  may  prefer.  To  every  person  getting  ap 
a  Clnb  of  Sixteen,  and  remitting  Twenty  Dollani,  we  will  send  both  the  "Casket"  and 
AB  flXtiA  eopv  (or  1638.  Or  to  any  person  (retting  up  a  Clnb,  and  entitled  to  the  "  Gaskal," 
we  will  send,  If  pntene^  v^  eovT  ^t  \.Vv%  Manxine  for  1807. 

Amy  ptraon  may  vcfc  uy  «^  QVoXk.  %v*«iaa»Qawt&  ^^oitonsly,  If  wrlttia  tat, 


.JddraMi  potC-poM, 


VO.   «0^    ClKBk«T'&Xi'^   %T,^ -^^BXUWB^VW^BBa 
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T.  B.  PETERSON'  &  BROTHERS'  nULICATIOK 


The  Books  on  this  Page  are  the  Best  and  Latest  Publications  by 

the  most  Popular  and  Celebrated  Writers  in  the  World.     They  are 

also  the  most  Beadable  and  Entertaining  Books  published. 
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PUBLISHED    AND     FOR     SALE     BY 

T.  B.  PETERSON  &  BROTHEES,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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"  rKTF.l:M».N"*  *  :«r.'  il..-  iji'.y  n  iiir1»-t'- ar.il  unif.rm  oii;ti'>:;'s.>irj,aili;sT>:rk"i:« 
Work* '-viT  put-':. -ii  I  :u  tj.r  Vf-i  :•:  ;  li-.-  y  .in-  i'i'.i;t«".l  li  •in  li.-'  »rii!L;iI  l.«n'i.  ii  Eai- 
il«»iiH.  :iii-i  !ii»'  l.-  ■i.ly  •■•l.f.'".-  ]»m1  l!»'-«"<l  iu  tl-.N  c^uiitry.  S>  l.l'r.ny.  »»i:Jor 
jiulilW'  ••'■  ir;\ai«'.  <  '.i  In-  «  ■I'liI' t«- with -iir  l,.iNiiiL'  iu  i'  ;i  c  luji'-i--  "■••rt  f  lii* 
woik-<  *•:  tl.i-.  iJi''  -ri-.ii>-!!  ■•!*  a'l '"xli:.:  .iiMli-.-r"  K>-ry  i.-it;.  >  -!.'>iiM  j-  %.-..«? 
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lilttlc  Don-It, r.i.'f.  .*'»c'.:.:'      Chrl>.tiiiUM  !!iloi-l<*ii,/'i<.'v  .".  •  uiil*. 


Plck-^vick  Pni»rr»».     ..   .  .'•■• 
Dickrns*  »\%'  Sf«»rl«'S,  :••     *• 

Bleak  IlouHt-. :-•     '- 

David  CopixTfiflclt .'••> 

Donibey  and  Soiit •*■  * 

Klcholax  Mckleby 


Marl  In  C'ilnKzle'ivIt,   ..  .'«.> 

Karnaby  llnd^r. 

Old  CiirlOKlty  Shop,.  ..  .'- 
Sketches  by  •<Boz,"..  . 
Oliver  TwiMt 


LIBRARY    OCTAVO    EDITION. 

This  Kdilioii  i<c.»!iii>l»ti^  Iu  >IX  v«ry  '..«ri.'«'  octavu  v.-»lnin.>.«i,  wit)i  a  J*M-:riil:    u  •'•.•*•: 

of  Charl'-s  Du'Im'Iis.  r«'ntaiii:rij;al!  «>t"  t:i«*  .iImi\.'  w.-rk",  1  iMiml  in  v.in<'i;«  i«iyl«  • 
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ILLUSTRATED    OCTAVO    EDITION. 

Till'-  KIHTI»>N  I<  IN  THIIlTl.r.N  V«»I.r.MKS  aal  :•«  i-i  i.!.,l  on  v.jv  ll.'.< 
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^l.^  ••  oJ  Ji  s.  :t,  all  1".!.  >.'.  .  ;-ll  .    ■.  Tl/Tt- •  m  v.'."..  ii-  *1»''«;    I 


I  nil   Law    l.ni.tiy  «!%!• 

H..'!  •  .I'".  .'.•  11..  r'  I  uVkt^v 
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MSl^i.    .\.\N    s.   STKPIIKXS'  IVOKKS. 

3Inrj-  I>er^%rJit.     Tl.-ii»Mi-    Ann  Tln'  0\H  1I(»iii«>^lrnil.    Tw'i  vol- 

(5   i"A  ■  \--'iiiii.'-.  1  ••■■r  t<\-v.     i'"  I-  ••!•  in  ii:.-."  vi''.;iiii',  t*iii!li,  fill"  ^l.'j.'i. 

"=•■•'■•  ■■•■'■•    ■'■   "■  :'-^""-'-    ■•.!•.:'•-•  T?,,.    t4l  j>.s>  "h  T.€v:«c-y  t  or,   <3ie 

1«*it>i'^ioii  :t)i<l  k*'niiil!i«'«    'I  n  •  <  >  II<>! :-«-<«s  (>f  (■i-€>riitiiii*Nl.    Two 

•III.. -.  ;  .i;.  .-.  .•.•■■      I'l'.     Oi- ■  !»      .i:  .  •  \-.;i;i.i--..  1. 1'-  r  r.-v.  r.     I'l'-ci*  Om' I)  .]. 

lii-iu  «in-  v.>li:!ii.-.  I'.'il:.  ii;  SJ.'>  ».  liir:  •■;•  .11  •■:.«•  V"!iUin«,  riiiili,  iiir  f>il.2J. 

ro<>£k   nooxs.     sii:st  i.v  tiik  avoklh. 

3IlvK    T4(«»li(*H    "\<"\v    <'o'ikM\v  .iFlsfi    1ic*ili4**M    X«»\v    Krceipfn 

Itoofc.      i:    II.- t'--  I  <i  .'■•''.  '.I  ■>!.  .li!  t'of  Conklii:;.     r.irii;.|.>i'*  lu   oao 

iiiM-.r  r-'ii:;'l.i«' I  •'■•\  I«  ' '.-x   -xi-.  •.  ■:   'i\t  \.»*.n:ii'-.  Ii-'.i:i.l      l*'i»'i' OiiO  t)i>llii.r. 

by  >l—  I..-; .'.     n  •  HI  I.     I'i .' ■■  il  u ..  \vi«Mlll<-lrt"s  Svw  VnnU.  Rook, 

3Iri«*  Ilni«-*H  Xrtv  Coo!i  li«>(»k.  •  r.  I'.:'.>i;i:i!   n-"-.  j.rn   r.M-  th*.  }Iitii<«4*. 

Uy.Mi-    ^  :.-i.i.  II-..-      «»ii.'  V 'luTMiv  \\']'>:     l.'«'"iiiMii'Mi.l<  .1  *'y  ull.    (*no  vol- 

U*>uik<l.     r.  ■<■■•  Oil.;  i»      .i:  iKii-,  rl  ul,.      rr'.cr  Oiic  I»>l:i»*. 

?my.    HAf.II'S    lliOCKIPTS. 

MrM.  IlnlfV  H«>C'fl;»(M   far  iliv  in<iit.i!.   an-l  I>  ini«-^ti«'  Arr,-.     Iloini;  a 

3Illlloii*     (   iMi.n-.ii..'    I'-   ir   'I'i.'.;-  ••■•in',';*:"  K::iiily  Uin-i'i-ny  jiml  IInu«.o- 

i-.i!!il  r,\.' Hi>.ii.ii.'-1  ;ii,  1  r  ii:y  liv  •  I,'- -  Ji-'lii   «.in;!l''  l-^r  th»'  MiliU'ii.     Hv  Afr*. 

«''^i','l*.    I'i''.**.    I>'i'->t    ■.i«.  :ii.  I   J\:i'-\t-  !r.ii;iii  .1    ll.i'«'.  •  »:ir  v.,;!i;iij-..  >iiVl  pjij^-n, 

'nM_"    !<r    All,  111   I'.i'    l.'".-:.'.!,   «».t:.v  .rir>iii,:\  i.  iii-:-!,     I'lio',  Al.ij. 

roun-Msloiis  of  u  :><-«tly  \Vo-  T::('    Kivnl    iSeniitl«*H.     Hy  MiM 

mail.      J'-y  Mi*«    r-:-.l  •••.     «    ■:...•■  :••  •  I''!;---.     <  •■  iii'ii-i-' m  i»iii»  :;irt:«;  ociavo 

Hi  •••■••"  :;ir^'- ••' ;.iY.i  V- .u:ii '.     .ii  <■..!-.  v-liii:.'.     I*i'i'«*  I  .i(y  I'l-ulo. 

Tile  J <■.■*! Ion H  AVI f<-.     i;\  ?•:-- 1 '■<■■-  ICoin:iiM*4>    orilii'    Ilur«*iii.     By 

i|  .«•.     r  iriiii.  |.-    Ill    .ii:.-   1    .■_ ..iv.«  M  •.-   r,.!.!  •<•      ('•■••ipiiti*  in  iiri«*  kirj^n 

\-il:ir.i-"      I'li:-''  F.!  ■.  «■•.■»  !'■•;. 'Vn  v-''iiii.«*.     I'r  •■  •  I".!. v  « t*jit<. 

■  ■ 

Tin*  AVir****  'rr'^iils.     r.y  .M..-  ]'.:■  I'li.  •'■'.■,.■.  »:/" /V  ./'.., f-  Fir>-  trnrhJt  nr^ 

*[••■.      r  ., !,!■.. --.I'   |.i    .••  ■    1   .•_■.•  i.r:.<v-'  I  if' I  ■'/■•■■•••i  •/*  I'l't'i.  ijiH.  in  'i.i'-.  Inryt 

>^-.i::ii'.'.     l"ru-..- J  .ii\  ■■■..[•.                       ■  n  '•'■■.  ■  ■.■.••.■.     /'/•»'■.•  m^.i-* 

,1\<,    A.  .II.M  r^.\.\D'S    (iKKlT    AVORlwS. 

TIm"  1>liir>'  or  u?i  <H«I  l>o«-lor.  Tin*    I^n^yfrN    Story  i   or.  Th^ 

(■  .M'-i.  •■:    III    iMi«   \.  I-.,    [i;-.  ■   r '^    r.  i)i-'I;i:i«-  W-. .:.■_•>       I  iv-i  vol*.,  papier 
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